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“I consider the brotherhood of man as the only 
tie, and partitions based on race or religion arc, 
to my mind, artificial and arbitrary , . 

A. Ansari 


It has been a rule of life with me not to write anything about 
a coujitry not my own beyond personal impressions, and 
that very rarely. I have not made an exception to tliis rule 
even in the case of England, a people I have known since 
very early Ufe, a culture which has formed me side by side 
with my own, a country where I have livedifor more than 
four years, not counting the numerous visits made at different 
periods. I break the rule in writing Inside India. The reasons are: 

First, I felt India to be nearer to my Soul-CUmate than any 
other country not my own. It was not merely because I am 
a Muslem and there are Muslems in India. Even among Hindu 
friends who have kindly opened their homes to me, a people 
whose social structure is so cUflferent from my own, I felt 
entirely at home. And it is this sense of belonging in a spiritual 
sense which has piade me take the Hberty of writing about 
Indians so freely. 

Second, I promised Dr. Ansari, my old friend, to write a 
book about his country after visiting it. However, I confess 
that as the work progressed I felt the enormity and the 
difficulty of the task I had undertaken. Had Dr. Ansari been 
ahve I would have certainly asked liim to release me from my 
promise. But he died before I had finished the first part. As 
a word given to the dead is a sacred trust, I had to go on with 
it as best as I could. What impressed me most among the 
Indians I have known in India was their frank discussion of 
their problems. The conclusions I have reached may not be 
right. What I say about India need not be the truth as the 
Indians themselves see it, but it is the truth I see and beheve. 

Tliird, the reading of Alberuni’s India. I was as strongly 
impressed by the Hind of twentieth century as Alberuni was 
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tenth. And I wanted to leave as truthful and objeci 
^ account of my period as Alberuni has done of his. Let not 
the Orientalists and scholars get shocked at my presumptous- 
ness. I fuUy realize the vast difference between myself and 
Alberuni, the master. His account of tenth-century India is 
unequalled in its presentation of Indian science, thought, hfe 
in its objective handBng; above all, the quaUty of Alberuni’s 
work seems the highest among the strangers who have written 
about India. Quahty is God’s own gift, but every artist, how¬ 
ever small, may attempt to cast in some humble material a 
figure already chiselled and carved in marble and gold by 
great artists. 

I want to thank Mr. Mahadev Desai for his corrections and 
suggestions in tlie sections which concern Maliatma Gandhi 
and Hinduism, specially in Part III; Professor Malkani for 
his kind help in supplying me with material concerning the 
Untouchables, and for his enlightening talks on Hinduism; 
Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattophadyaya for her sketch of the Salt 
Satyagraha and other information concerning Young India; 
Professor Mujeeb, ofjamia, and Dr. Zakir Husein, the principal 
ofjamia, for supplying me with material on the Muslem side 
and for giving me the opportunity to study Jamia; and many 
other Indian friends, both Hindu and Muslem, who do not 
wish to have their names printed, but who discussed so freely 
the social, religious, and economic troubles which beset India. 
I want also to add that I have respected the wishes of those 
who wanted to be quoted in full and in their own words, 
regardless of my own views and regardless of the fact whether 
they wished their names printed or not. 

The transliteration adopted is that of V. A. Smith’s Oxford 
History of India for liistorical narnes. HALIDE EDIB 

Paris. 

July 10,1937. 
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Tales had three ways of beginning in my country: 

“Once upon a time .* . That is common to the whole 
world, but will not do for what I have to say about India. 
India is no longer “was”: it is very much “is.” 

“In the beginning of time, and in the end of time. . . 
That is a more adequate beginning. It forestalls Einstein and 
Relativity. The event may be in the remotest past or in the 
far-off future: all depends from which point you are watching 
it. In India there are ideas in its remotest past which will be 
factors in human history for thousands of years to come; there 
are facts in its present condition which should belong to the 
jungle, to the early appearance of man upon earth. 

“Once there was, and once there was not. . . .” Thus the 
storytellers of our childliood began every Indian tale. That 
would half do. It reminds one of the soUd atoms of old physics 
which have become the electrons of neo-physics. Once they 
were; but now? . . . One can see only luminous traces 
marking their paths. So for the India of old. In spite of the 
deep wisdom of its philosophers, seers, and rulers, it was the 
invisible spirits who pulled the strings of power and shaped 
the destiny of its children. To-day, like atoms, they are only 
luminous traces. 

That was my first gfimpse of India. 

Next came an English governess who told me about the 
India of forty years ago. She had been the wife of an English 
tea-planter and had spent thirty years of her life in the country. 
The Indian scene she described was no longer dominated by 
the unseen spirits. India had become the playground of an 
Imperialist race. They ruled as Olympian gods. They rode 
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:^ts, they hunted tigers and all the wild beasts of the 
jungle. The humblest among them loomed across the scene as 
all-powerful as a Chingiz Khan. 

The Indians remain in the background. Only two live in 
my memory from tliat period. One is a punkah-man, fanning 
a white-skinned member of the ruling race through a hot 
night; the other is an Untouchable, digging garbage heaps for 
a meal, patiently tearing out bits of carrion, and then slinking 
away hastily, removing his shadow from the highways like a 
ghost. So in the foreground were the English and in the back¬ 
ground the Untouchables. The intermediate masses were dim, 
and arranged in an intricate pattern, each part being fixed. 
This human pattern never changed. The design was rigidly 
bound by hnes of Caste. Caste frontiers were eternal. Trespassers 
were ruthlessly persecuted. 

The white men, according to my governess, had extra¬ 
ordinary backbone. Not only coloured men, even wild beasts 
succumbed before their strength. They alone were invulnerable 
against the powers of the imseen. They shaped their own 
destiny, and walked the path they diose. 

Only once were they taken unawares, said Mrs. Percy, my 
governess, though diat time it was complete. She called it 
the “Mutiny.” Only tliat once had that immutable pattern 
changed. The intermediate masses had flooded the scene and 
had got th6 better of dieir invulnerable rulers. The description 
she gave might have come from the Old Testament. The 
motive—:as she told me—^was strange. All this awesome up¬ 
heaval was due to the objection of some Indians to pig’s flesh 
and fat. The people had risen, not because of tyranny or op¬ 
pression, but because they were made to touch the accursed 
swine-flesh by their masters. 

The end shemade as terrible as the beginning. The mutineers 
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jack into the earth, their very ghosts could no Ion! 
^ise anddiaunt the Indian earth. 

That was the second glimpse. 

Next came the India of fiction. It began with Rudyard 
Kipling. Never had genius captured animal Hfe with such 
truth, though the form was fanciful; and no other land, 
ancient or modem, was such a home for animals. They lived 
their lives as animals should; yet they made one realize the 
oneness of all Hfe on earth. 

The human side of India was given me by the works of 
Abdul-Hak-Hamid, the greatest dramatic poet of late 
nmeteentli-century Turkey. His figures were those of romance. 
In 1908 the Turkish stage presented Lady Finten, the story of 
an aristocratic English woman and her Hindu servant and 
lover, Davalagiro. Lady Finten was acted by a puny Armenian 
actress with a shrill voice and a fussy manner. She was any¬ 
thing but Enghsh. Davalagiro was acted by a Turkish actor who 
at least had the physique of a frontier Indian; and the turban 
he wore was of the right shade of red. He was supposed to 
be a monstrosity ... a madman. He appeared on a make- 
beheve ship in a storm. He was on his way to join his lady¬ 
love. He waved his long arms and roared: 

I have taken the road with such determination that I will not 
turn my face from the goal, though my tombstone barricadq my 
path. Neither the white-capped waves, nor fire-spitting clouds— 
no, not even volcanoes shall stop me on my way. . . . 

The make-beheve ship rose and fell and artificial thunder 
rumbled from behind, wltile Davalagiro waxed wilder and 
wilder, shouting: 

The elephants fall down, and the ants rise up and wail; lions 
and tigers spring from hill-top to liill-top. ... I am like the flood. 
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death and destruction! My tears are rivers of evil, my ^ 
groans are gales. . . . Irendthy darkness, oh Night, and plunge 
my eyes into the Dawn! Before the menace of thy lightning, I 
shall not quail. ... 


This sounded un-Indian. My previous glimpses had made 
me believe impossible that any Indian should take his destiny 
in his own hands and defy both nature and die unseen forces. 
This coohe raved of tearing the darkness and facing the dawn 
because of a desire, because of an aim. 

That was the third glimpse. ‘ 


Beware of pronouncing on a country when you have only 
met its sons and daughters abroad. You may form a pretty 
good opinion, or you may be totally misled. A person without 
his background is hke a floating plant, difficult to identify. 
Further, what is personal may appear nadonal; and what is 
national, personal. India is immense, and its culture bewilder- 
ingly intricate. Two men from India, both of learning and 
experience, may give you exact informarion which appears 
contradictory. It is difficult to grasp relative importance, and 
harmonize aspects widi the whole. 

I met Indians in the flesh for the first time on a sliip going 
from Port Said to London in 1909. It was tlie Indian stewards 
and sailors who arrested my attention rather than the Indian 
passengers. The stewards had fine but rather pecuHar features; 
especially the mouths were dehcately draAvn and extremely 
sensitive. The hps were those of men given to austere lives 
and ascetic droughts. I was told they were aU Hindus. Yet they 
could not have been the men their features and expressions 
indicated. The imusual purity and fineness were probably 
ancestral masks. 
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^ /sailors moved about at their work like the wind swei 

^^mgme deck, with their swift, light feet. Strange these feet, 
unlike any I had hitherto seen. The toes all on the same level, 
short and wide apart, almost fan-hke. If I had been told that 
those sailors sewed or embroidered with their toes in private 
I could have beHeved it. More than that, I had the feeling that 
the owners of those feet always had a sense of the danger of 
the unseen, and therefore had to walk stealthily. Fear must 
be a habit with them, I thought. “Protect us, O Lord, from 
the suspicion which is bred within the breast, from Jinns and 
from men!” were the Koranic verses which came to my mind. 

It was in 1912 that I saw Indi^ at closer range. That was 
the aftermath of the Balkan disasters, and the Indian Red 
Crescent were in tlie forefront of Istanbul Society. 

Dr. Ansari was the head of the Mission and, to me, the most 
representative Indian Muslem. Externally he has not changed 
much. The same small moustache, the brooding mouth with 
that dehcate design which one associated with the Hindu, very 
black and energetic eyebrows stretched over his deep-set 
eyes. They were purposeful eyes, very kind in spite of the 
unwavering determination in their deptlis. His clothes had 
diat masculine elegance which one associated with London. 
He talked very little, but always to the point; and said next 
to nothing about India. Barring a distinct individuality 
he was not different from our own eminent physicians. 
The younger members of the Mission worked with zeal, 
and they did not seem very different from our own yoimg 
people. 

In 1918 the Indian re^hnents of the occupying forces paraded 
the streets of Istanbul. They were colonial representatives of 
the victorious nations marching up and down the capital of 
one vanquished. One could not associate them with the old 
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^im)As of the Red Crescent, nor think of them as the Dava- 
"Egiros of fiction. 

From 1919 onwards India and Indians played another part. 
They were trying to help Turkey, and the Khilafat Move¬ 
ment was launched for that purpose. As for what it meant to 
Turkey, once could say that it belongs to tlie past, but for 
Lidia tliat movement had a different significance. And that I 
could never grasp until I went to India. 

After 1925 the Indian picture becomes confused. “India is 
a prison, and we all are prisoners and slaves,” said a Muslem. 
A Hindu painted a terrible picture of dire poverty against a 
background of shameless luxury. “There are a few hundred 
languages, and a few thousand castes at loggerheads—can there 
ever be an Indian nation under such conditions,” wrote a 
journalist. 

Above these blurred scenes of disorder and misery gradually 
rose the figure of Mahatma Gandhi. The Western artist seized 
upon him as an original theme. He was presented as an antique 


prophet, or a modem revolutionary, each by turn. The daily 


papers pounced on liim, or rather, on what he wore, and what 
he ate. 

The technique of present-day journalism is deadly for the 
celebrity it tries to make into a star. The star sets as suddenly 
as it rises. The reformer, the film-actor, the boxing champion, 
even the swindler or the gangster, are all treated alike and 
made to blaze into headlines. There is no sense of value, no 
discrimination. The act does not matter. It is the size of it. 
The thief has as much news value as the saint if his swindle 
is astronomical. One got neither a clear nor a sympathetic 
picture of Mahatma Gandhi from the world Press, But the 
words flashed and faded in connection vtith his activities were 
food for serious thought. ... Non-co-operation, Non- 
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ice. . . . The first might have meant a kind of stri^;"* 
le second was a new term. 

When I accepted Dr. Ansari’s invitation tendered in the 
name of Jamia-Mi]Jia=-Islamia (the Muslem university in 
Delhi) to deliver extension lectures for the year of 1935, I 
had no definite picture of India in mind. I had listened to a 
great many Indians of diiferent persuasions, but together they 
lacked coherence. Thousands of sounds, no harmony. It was 
hke the tuning stage of a great orchestra—a symphony-nation. 


The Indian Ocean is India’s real threshold, and it begins 
immediately after one sails from Aden. The Sahara and the 
Indian Ocean are the two places in which one feels tlie com¬ 
plete uniqueness of environment. It was night, and there was 
a cinema show in the haU. I went on deck and sat, my head 
against the rails, my face towards the hissing darkness. The 
silken black expanse below heaved and breathed, swelling 
softly. The sky was a dull blue. Its nondescript and faded colour 
was unfamiliar to one used to the rich shades of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. A kind of damp warmth emanated from it. It was 
like a ghost-sky. No clouds above, but on the fringes of this 
anaemic dome there were a row of smoke-coloured shapes. 
They looked like trees planted upside-down. Their gnarled 
roots pierced the dull blue void above; their branches dipped 
into the hissing blackness below. 

It was reminiscent of a scientific film I had once seen in 
London, which had attempted to recreate tire preliistoric 
atmosphere in which mammoth animals ofinconceivable shapes 
walked the earth, or flew and fought, in a Hfeless damp blue 
haze. Fantastic flora hung rootless in the moist mid-air. I had 
been given the feeling of an atmosphere where creation had 
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ived humanity with immeasurable slowless. Past, pres' 
and future were as yet undifferentiated. This I believe was my 
truest foresight of India. 

On January 9th, at seven o’clock in the morning, the boat 
reached Bombay. The first face to welcome me was that of a 
young woman with a red mark on her smooth bronzed fore¬ 
head. She was Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, an outstanding 
figure in the Hfe of young India. I did not know that then, 
but even if she had been a nobody I would remember her still. 
The sensitive lips, the perpendicular lines at the comers of the 
mouth which came and went: nothing sharp'about the hnes 
of that beautiful face. All merged into pleasing curves and that 
masterpiece of a smile played on it. She had thick and straight 
eyebrows over her lustrous coffee-coloured eyes. They were 
a rehef to see after daily contact with women on the boat 
who had the plucked, curved eyebrows of fashionable Europe. 

My host and his wife offered me open hospitaHty for the 
day. He was an industriaHst, a product of a German university 
and a Muslem. The house was fuU of people. 

First the Press. The Hindu reporter froiri Madras was 
enterprising enough to beat a New-Yorker in the able way 
he could extract words from a tired traveller. The Muslem 
reporters were timid, tongue-tied, and the Anglo-Indian 
patronizing. 

“What do you think of birth control?” 

I at once knew dut Margaret Sangers was in India. 

“What do you think about mixed education ?” 

Fortunately the interview came to an end without another 
ultra-modem sex problem in education being raised. I beHeve 
the Anglo-Indian reporter gave me a bad mark: he put me 
down as a reactionary old woman. On the whole I had a 
good impression of the Press. This was strengthened with 
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'and further contacts. The native Press has more idejJism 
than the European. It is at a younger stage. If it is not as 
advanced in teclmique, it is more serious and reflects more 
truly India than the European Press does Europe. One is con¬ 
scious of a country beliind this Press, seething with many 
currents of thought, and struggling to externalize them. The 
forefront is poHtics, which is not different from other countries; 
but the lever which regulates poHtics is reHgion, which is 
difierent. Whether it is a reHgion of a sectarian order, or anti- 
dogmatic, it still is religion. 

I was glad when my hosts took me to see Bombay in the 
afternoon. It was Id, the Muslem hoHday. There was a crowd 
as colourful as in an Arabian Nights’ tale. Evidently women 
were not as secluded as is supposed. Young men and women 
moved about togetlier freely, often holding hands. I enjoyed 
the human, side of it, but I thought Bombay architecture dis- 
appomting. Candy-box fussiness and ornament—the con¬ 
ception of a European reader of die Arabian Nights, who takes 
it as typical of the whole Orient. 

When the evening fell and dusk wiped out the gaudy 
surfaces, the city changed. As one looked down upon it from 
the Malabar HiUs one thought of Los Angeles from the 
Beverly Hills. The City of Bombay became an uiverted cup, 
studded with a thousand Hghts. This uncalled-for reminiscence 
of America persisted when I took the train in the evening at 
nine o’clock. The station was the best modem building in 
the city. When a pubHc building of utility is the best monu¬ 
ment, it signifies a certain type of civiHzation. 

Kamaladevi intoduced a group of young girls in white, 
holding hands, and walking Hke a garland in motion. She 
told me that they had all been in prison during the non- 
co-operation movement. Kamala’s was a long term. When 
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of the veiled East face prison, that also si 

something. 

The train moved on. As we passed through lighted stations, 
the tops of red turbans appeared. Coolies were moving about. 
There was a chorus of voices shouting. The refrain was, 
“Hindu chai, Mussulman chai, Hindu pani, Mussulman pani!” 
Strange that the Hindus and Muslems should have different 
water and different tea to drink! Why did no one sell water 
and tea specially for Parsees, or any other sect? Of all the 
forces in action it was evident that the Hindu and the Muslem 
were the foremost. 

A hand tapped at the window. A tall Englishman, an 
official of tlie railway, asked whether I needed anything. He 
was the first Englishman in India I had talked with; and he 
looked quite different from the kind Mrs. Percy used to 
describe. Nothing of the Chingiz Khan about him. Yet the 
Hindu tea-seller, the Mussulman tea-seller, and the English 
official seemed to be the three principal clues to the Indian 
puzzle. One came up against them each time one tried to 
solve it. 

At nine o’clock in the evening I was at Delhi. The crowd 
which welcomed me wore Gandlii-caps. They represented the 
Jamia-MUlia. The professors were distinguishable by their 
tightly buttoned grey coats and the gravity of their expressions. 
“Allah Akbar, Allah Akbar,” echoed to the roof of the ultra¬ 
modern, American-style station. The cry means a cheer in 
India. For us it was only a call to prayer. It also is the cry of 
the soldier in a hand-to-hand fight. “Great is God,” how much 
like asking divine protection because he is about to face 
death! Or perhaps it is a cry for pardon because he is going 
to kill a fellow-creature. 

1 shook hands witli Dr. Ansari, who stood at the head of 
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^^owd. His Indian personality now struck me forcibly for 
die first time. In spite of his long suffering for India, and the 
association of his name with India’s principal poHtical move¬ 
ments, he had remained in my memory as the humanitarian 
doctor he was. I beheve I was affected by externals. This time, 
from the top of his head down to his feet, he was clothed in 
stuff woven and designed by bis countrymen and women. 
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Concerning Dr. Ansari’s House 

Dar-es-Salam is Dr. Ansari’s residence. The name means 
House of Salam; also House of Islam. The spirit of Islam is 
broad enough to justify the name. But the house has its inter¬ 
national and universal aspects as well. I was a guest for nearly 
two months. 

Salam House is a huge octagonal building of one storey, 
overlooking a square lawn. Cars move in and out along two 
straight parallel drives. A few steps lead up to the marble 
terrace, which runs the length of the facade. A profusion of 
red, white, and purple flowers in magenta-red pots are spread 
' about, or twine themselves round the marble columns of the 
terrace. The Congress flag waves overhead. It is an historical 
place; but to my mind its present significance is greater than 
its past. Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin met there on a 
memorable occasion. At the time, the Parhamentary Board 
and the Shadow Cabinet also had their meetings there. The 
ancient, the mediaeval, and the modem came together; the 
ideas and aspirations of divergent personalities meet, coalesce, 
and the pcrspnahties disperse to set in motion new trends 
elsewhere. In die free India of die future, that house will be 
one of the principal landmarks in its making. 

From the walls of the dravratig-room the faces of my famous 
countrymen of 1912 looked down and watched the India of 
1935 - There were also Afghans and Persian faces of fame. 
Muslem India has a window which opens not only on the 
Near and Middle East but on the Far East as well. 

In the drawing-room itself were both East and West. Two 
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^hwomen, delegates to the Women’s Conference 
Karachi, had dropped in to see me. One was Maude Royden, 
with het fascinating face; and the other Mrs. Corbett Ashby, 
in her Britannic elegance. Neither were they the only signs of 
Western interpenetration. The Indians themselves spoke and 
thought in the same terms as any intellectual bred in Oxford, 
British domination may end some time; but British influence 
will remain through the culture and education derived from 
the Enghsh and take part in the future shapmg of India. 


My bedroom opened on to the centre court, which the 
house surrounded. There was a pond and a fountain and more 
red flowers in pots. Most of the rooms, including those of 
Begam Ansari’s apartment, had doors to this court. A servant 
lighted the way, lamp in hand. 

“What time breakfast?” 

“Half-past seven.” 

“WcUingdon time or standard time ?” 

“What is that ?” 

He had a queer way of counting on his fingers before he 
spoke in the broken Enghsh which he had acquired while 
serving Dr. Ansari’s alien guests. He made me understand by 
signs rather tlian by words that there were two times in India, 
Wellingdon time being half an hour in advance. The West 
must hustle a bit. How strange that even time has no unity in 
this country! 

I sat in bed and listened to the many voices of the Indian 
night. I thought I heard babies crying and strange laughter. 
I learned that these were monkeys and jackals, who had their 
peculiar night hfe. There was flapping of wings. Two birds 
flew into my room through the open top-window and 
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on the poles of my bedstead. I felt the quaint onenl 
in India. No wonder people made rigid barriers of 
caste: they were the only tilings clear-cut. 

I remained awake for a long time thinking. That became a 
habit with me in India. Every day my mind was confused. 
Country seemed to me like Allah’s workshop: gods, men, and 
nature abounded in their most beautiful and most hideous; 
ideas and aU the arts in their most ancient and most modern 
styles lay about pell-mell. Once I used to tliink that a first¬ 
hand knowledge of Russia and America would enable one to 
sense the direction which the world was taking; but this 
India must surely have its share in shaping the future. Not 
because of its immemorial age, but because of the new life 
throbbing in it. Perhaps the same is true of China, of Japan. 
How can one tell? How much must one see and understand 
before being able to have any idea of the working of history ? 
In India I decided to leave my mind open to whatever I might 
see. Who knows, perhaps I may be able to record at least some 
of it. 


Dr. Ansari gave me ten days to rest and look around before 
beginning my lectures at Jamia. I had better introduce him first. 

He is a U.P. man. That means sometliing, because Indian 
intellectuals are divided as to whether U.P. or frontier men 
will lead India in the future, when the country is independent. 
To all appearances Indian Independence may not come in 
Dr. Ansari’s hfetime. Nevertheless it is interesting to note 
what characteristics the future rulers of India are required to 
possess, according to those who support the U.P. man: these 
are vision, versatility in thought and abiUty to organize, I 
am told. 
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Ansari is descended from men who were 
'ai^vines, administrators, warriors, and judges throughout 
Northern India. If a man inherits ancestral quaUties, then Dr. 
Ansari must have a deep spiritual tendency, organizing ability, 
and courage, as' well as a legal mind. Withal he chose to 
become a doctor. 

He is rooted deep in the Indian sod. His early schooling was 
in Hyderabad. After winning a scholarsliip for postgraduate 
studies in science from Hyderabad University, he went to 
Edinbiirgh as a medical student. In his time he was the only 
Indian to have been admitted as a resident medical officer to 
the Charing Cross Hospital and as House Surgeon to the 
Lock Hospital. This meant unusual abilities and earnestness of 
purpose in his profession. It also meant a serious schooling in 
the scientific methods of the West. Among Muslems he is a 
rare example of a doctor who has adopted the modem method; 
for in India the old school of medicine dominates. Dr. Ansari 
may be considered as bridging the Muslem outlook and 
Western science, "there are many others now, but he was the 
first. 

In 1910 he settled in Delhi and openfcd a practice. In 1912 he 
was drawn away from home by the Balkan Wars. He was 
the head of the Indian Red Crescent, as I have already men¬ 
tioned. His visit to Turkey made him again a bridge, this time 
between the Near East and India. After 1918 he was one of 
the organizers of the Khilafat movement and one of its 
strongest supporters. The Khilafat movement may be under¬ 
stood and interpreted in more than one way, but a discussion 
of it does not belong here. It had, however, two curiously 
contradictory results in India: that of miiting the Muslems 
and Hindus around a common activity; and that of dividing 
them. Dr. Ansari-s work belongs to the first. Hence he is a 
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i/bridge—that is, one between Muslems and Ehni 
!is has had a telling effect on his career as a politician. His 
conception of citizenship is based on equality and co-operation 
among Indians of conflicting sects and ideas. This he has never 
altered; but it has not been easy to maintain it. He became a 
target for the slings and arrows of all outraged communalists, 
Muslem or Hindu, It also brought him into conflict with the 
reigning Power, and imprisonment was the result. His health, 
already delicate, was seriously impaired. Nor was this the only 
hardship he had to bear. Criticism and intrigue in the East 
has been brought to a fine art of pernicious and insiduous 
subtlety. However, he has earned the respect and confidence 
of the ^lite of his country, even of those who do not agree 
with him. We find him presiding over Conferences qualified 
as All-Indian, or Non-Party. In 1935 he was a member of 
the Shadow Cabinet of the Congress Party. So much for his 
public and poUtical Hfe. At the same time he continued to 
practise, and was perhaps among the few famous doctors of 
India. Most of the great of the land were his patients. Also 
the poor. There were certain hours he gave to the poor daily, 
no matter what profit he could have made from those hours. 
And it was not only the health of the poor for which he gave 
his time and trouble. No man in need was turned empty- 
handed from his door. 

To get a glimpse of his family Hfe one must hft the curtain 
of that left-wing apartment opening on to the court opposite 
my room. Begam Ansari lived there with her personal 
servants, and her adopted daughter, who was also her niece. 
She was a Muslem Purdah lady of the best type. She spent her 
leisure in reading, being a scholar in Arabic, Persian, and 
Urdu. She was very piotts, very charitable. She saw no man 
other than her relatives, except Mahatma Gandhi. Her attitude 
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^l!s her servants reminded me of Old Turkey. I wc 

_hear young girls taking lessons from different teachers 

on the verandah behind the curtain. They were as free and as 
natural as the daughter of the house. There was no trace of 
class feeling. 

Unfortunately I could not talk with the Begam in a common 
language. Her daughter interpreted. But I did not feel a stranger 
to her way of life. I could understand a good many of her 
Arabic and Persian quotations, and a little from the Urdu. 
Her apartment consisted of a vast haU, with rooms opening 
on to it; and the hall itself opened on to another vast terrace, 
which was always bathed in brilliant sunlight. In her garden 
there was a pigeon-house. Beautiful, the pigeons and the doves, 
and she feeding them. Very Indian. 

That side of the house represented Dr. Ansari’s Eastern self. 
The Begam had not shared that Westernizing which was part 
of her husband’s work; but she was tolerant of tliose who had, 
and in no way stood in the way of her daughter. That young 
person was undergoing emancipation by easy stages. She 
appeared at meals, though only when certain people were 
present; but she went about freely in her sari, drove a car as 
daring as any American girl, and took a keen interest in the 
affairs of her country, cultural, social, and poHtical. It was a 
healthy way of preparing a Muslem girl for life, and there 
would be no greater hurry for women to take a more active 
part in the country’s destiny if present-day India were not 
facing such tremendous odds. The Indians of to-day are bom 
to set right a time that is out of joint, the cursed spite of 
centuries. 

It was pleasant to have Zohra initiate me into the ways of 
life of a girl of her upbringing. Strangely enough quite a 
number of her problems as I had already guessed were very 
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like my own at her age. Her life seemed to be 
lan version of my life at thirty-five years ago in Turkey. 
She was too individualistic to fit into a fixed group, whether 
inside or outside of Purdah. Seclusion has its drawbacks; but 
to have one foot behind a veil and another in modem freedom 
is especially difficult. The respective tempos of Purdah and 
modem Ufe are “Largo” and “Prestissimo.” To dance with one 
foot to slow music and with the other to quick needs a 
spiritual acrobat. It has its advantages, too. The girl has the 
chance to judge and compare; and can always retire and have 
privacy enough to study. 

Zohra’s interests were curiously enough like my own— 
hterature and history. They did not only serve to satisfy her 
intellectual appetite; but she beheved they had lessons for 
those who are in a transitional period. She knew her country’s 
history astoundingly well. In spite of its romantic appeal to 
her youthful imagination, she did not allow her sentiment to 
prejudice her judgment. Though a Muslem, perhaps because 
a Muslem, she had neitlier the superiority nor die inferiority 
complex. Above all, she did not feel Muslems to be an alien j 
race, a minority grafted on Indian soil, and doomed to remain j 
as such. She was Indian to the core. Asoka was a part of her 
past history just as much as Humayim or Babur. Daily in 
touch with Jamia professors, I beUeve she was very much 
influenced by their points of view. 

I used to look forward to her morning visits to my room; 
and she usually came with me to see whatever was to be seen 
in Dellii. She both humanized and dramatized for me the 
great monumental edifices which would otherwise have been 
only heaps of stones more or less artistically arranged. She 
knew all the legends around the hves of those who had Hvcd 
in those ruins. 
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CHAPTER II 



Seeing the Old Monuments 


Delhi js a wliite city. Capitals may have their sites selected 
for strategic or economic reasons; but consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously the choice must be influenced by atmospheric effects. 
They all have their particular light. The glittering white 
whiteness of Paris, the mauve streaks in the air of Prague, the 
smoke-grey of London, and die sharp glare of New York are 
aU very special to those cities. As for the light of Istanbul . . . 
well, diere is nodiing hke it in the whole world. The whiteness 
of Delhi is utterly different from that of Paris; but it is as sharp 
and clear-cut as in that great Western capital. That vagueness 
and dimness which are in the atmosphere of most Indian cities, 
are not diere. 

The domestic architecture of New Delhi is a happy dis¬ 
covery. Those low circular, immaculate buildings, with their 
colourful gardens, suit the place—more than do the old 
quarters. Strangely enough the old Delhi, picturesque with the 
usual Oriental bazaars, seems to be out of the picture. The 
neat, new bungalows with old monuments as a background are 
just right both from a practical and aesthetic point of view. The 
gaudy, decrepit, dusty, dirty old quarters could be razed to the 
ground without loss. 

At first I did not look forward to visiting the old monu¬ 
ments. Palaces, with or without royalty in them, oppress 
me. Further, there were such bewilderingly contradictory 
criticisms. Unparalleled in beauty and proportion, said 
some. Persianized, Hinduized, Arabized, too much 
of a mixture, said others. Perfect, but perfection means 
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ild. of things and the beginning of decadence. 
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However, I was glad when we had crossed the barracks, 
which were at the entrance of the fort, and found ourselves 
in die lovely gardens. My companions talked widi appreciation 
of Lord Curzon’s service to India by the serious way in which 
he had organized the preservation of the monuments. The 
twelve edifices, each representing a month of the year, in that 
charming garden would please the most fastidious eye. In 
spite of their external ultra-fancifulness they have a force of 
character of their own. The finish and the perfection to which 
the modems are objecting are only on the surface. Their 
architectural soundness cannot be hidden by their elaborate 
make-up. The Persian inscription of the divan-room, saying 
that if heaven descended on earth it would be there, is not such 
a vain boast after all. 

They reminded me a little of our own Brusa buildings. 
True the Brusa monuments represent a young, creative, but 
immature period, wliile those of Delhi represent a climax in 
history. Yet the faded tuHps and carnations carved on these 
stones have the same Ufe-hke and irresistible gaiety. The 
simphcity of soul bom of the prairies of Central Asia has not 
been altogether stifled by tlie sophisticated builders of Mogul 
Delhi. 

We stood on the terrace and looked at the distant Jumna. 
It had once flowed below this terrace, but that was long ago. 
I must have mused aloud on what all these monuments meant 
in the way of labour and taxation to the poor subjects of those 
royal builders. My companion was saying: 

“Oh, tliey kept off unemployment . . . think of the work 
it gave to thousands; and what they got in wages must have 
eased the burden of taxation.” 





rj^^autocrats of all times must keep their subjects busy, and 
give them bread. Public buildings on a huge scale solve the 
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unemployment problem for modem dictators also. There is 
something to be said even for Pharaoh, who used the Jews 
to build the Pyramids. Labour, even slave labour retards, if it 
does not actually prevent, any rising against tyranny. 

The monument in Delhi which impressed me most was 
Tughlak’s tomb. Daring, boldness, and incomparable ingeni¬ 
ousness and originality in design. Here was a man who did 
not accept synthetic symboHsm. A Httle mad perhaps. Never¬ 
theless honest, rugged, and sturdy to a degree. The tomb was 
a tent, simple and reaHstic, such as any old conqueror would 
have erected in a camp of the Hving; but it was of reddish- 
brown stone instead of canvas or silk, and it was a giant of a 
tent. 

On the way to Agra we met groups of village folk going 
hither and thither. We were going to see tlie “Taj” by moon¬ 
light. This is the proper thing for a visitor to do. Whether it 
is a peasant woman or a Rani, all Indian women have the grace 
of a picture painted on an antique jar. The villages were mostly 
composed of thatch-roofed mud huts, with dirty, untidy 
squares. Not very different from some of our own villages. 
The men looked less healthy than the women. Some of them 
lay on raised boards in the street, evidently suffering from 
malaria. The women are sturdier. Those who survive hardship, 
semi-starvation, and child-birth must have unusually resistent 
constitutions. We also saw wells on the way: oxen draw 
water by a system which defies even oiu: old ones in antiquity. 
“In the beginning of time,” that is the pervading spirit of these 
village districts. 


One entered Agra through miserable, dirty quarters. Such 


represent the worst part of the dying and stagnant East, no 
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ir where they are found. No Eastern person will r 
leir passing away, though the Western writer in quest of tlie 
exotic may regret it. If native picturesqueness cannot be com¬ 
bined with a minimum of the decent conditions of life, let 
the picturesqueness pass away, and sooner the better. In justice 
to the Indian masses one word must be added with regard to 
cleanliness. However squalid their habitation, however dirty 
the rags that cover them, they keep their bodies cleaner than 
do the poor of the West. Both Muslems and Hindus wash 
their bodies, all the intimate parts, even if not in very clean 
water. The disagreeable smell of toes, and other abominations 
of the body of which one is conscious in a poor cinema in 
Europe, one does not have with the Indian masses. They have 
a constant habit of spitting and wiping their noses with their 
hands, which offends the eye. Also the lack of drainage in 
most parts of India, especially in the village districts, is an 
odoriferous fact. But that does not emanate from the bodies. 

As usual, the passage from the squaHd to the prosperous is 
sudden. Speaking for the towns and cities only, there seems to 
be no intermediary class in the economic scale. There are only 
the extremely poor and the extremely—shall I say shamelessly ? 
—^rich. 

We were guests in a progressive Indian house, our host a 
prominent doctor, and his wife tlie first Muslem lady who had 
discarded the veil. At least, she was the first in Agra, for in 
other cities Muslem women v/ere pointed out to me as having 
accomplished this feat; we could see very little of them, and 
that only during meals. At dinner society was mixed, English, 
Hindus, and Muslems being present. The conversation drifted 
to the son and the daughter-in-law of Lord W^iUingdon, who 
were visiting the city and hunting witli some notable r^ah 
in the neighbourhood. Seven wild beasts, tigers and lions. 
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seen shot. My neighbour at the table said that the raj , 
fe^t a sort of tiger and Hon setdement, an artificial jtingle, 
and that the beasts were doped and put in the way of the noble 
hunters, who could not miss them and yet were safe. 

Dr.'Ansari, the head of the archeological department (not 
to be confused with my host) took us around and kindly ex¬ 
plained the architecture. He is the author of several original 
works, I am told, on the Indian architecture of antiquity. He 
told me that the architect of the “Taj" was a disciple of 
“Sinan," the great Turkish architect of the sixteenth century. 
The “Taj" itself, as seen from the terrace of the palace, looked 
like a gigantic heap of soap-bubbles lighted with mother-of- 
pearl tints in the blue void. 

It was dark when we went to the “Taj." The fanciful 
dehcacy of the decoration was hardly visible. I sat on a marble 
bench between two rows of black cypresses and watched the 
slow rise of the moon lighting the white dome. Very dramatic 
it was to see the moonlight slowly giving relief to the mass 
of whiteness, without making it too distinct. The door of the 
central tomb was open. An attendant passed to and fro, and a 
lovely lamp hanging from the ceiHng within lighted the 
interior. It had a strange poignancy, this wonder of Ae world, 
symbolizing the devotion of man to woman throughout the 
ages. The supreme irony for the Westerner is that it was a 
Muslem who erected this eternal monurrient to woman! 
But that did not matter to me. The thing gave me restfulness 
and peace. I had stepped out of the range of local influence 
of any kind, be it of race, rehgion, or style in art. The spectacle 
defied intellectual analysis, and was beyond sentimentality. 
What mattered if the architect was a Turk or a Florentine, or 
that the king who had it built had his ancestral home in a 
sturdier, wilder chme i The monument was an Indian master- 
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, regardless of its style and builders. One got an uttmy 
detached sense of history as it flows through the ages. Stratum 
upon stratum of eras, each one the foundation of the next above 
it. The race, the faith, even the names given to those eras no 
longer mattered. “Taj” was the climax of the Mogul regime, 
the signature of that regime to all the good and all the evil 
wliich it had bequeathed upon India. 

This mood remained with me for quite a time. The discus¬ 
sion as to whether the Moguls had come to India in quest of 
riches or of power left me indifferent. Motives of imperialists 
are as mixed as other human motives. They are never totally 
idealistic nor totally materialistic. The moment we judge 
them out of their historic milieu we get a distorted picture. 
At the moment, what mattered most to me with regard to 
“Taj” was being a leitmotiv in the great Indian symphony. 
When I was told that fifty thousand poor people came from 
all over India every month to see it I had to bow to die en¬ 
during sense of value in the inarticulate Indian masses. 

At three in the morning we left the “Taj.” At noon on the 
same day I went to the Viceroy’s palace for lunch. I was still 
in the detached mood of the anonymous student of history. 
Even the excitement of my fellow guests at the idea of being 
in the Viceroy’s palace was a fact to note dispassionately. 

The group of buildings, including the Parliament and the 
Viceroy’s palace, though very much in keeping with the 
domestic architecture of New Delhi, cannot in any way vie 
with the older monuments. It is certain that no visitors in the 
far-off future will go to India to see the architectural remains 
of British rule—for their contribution one must look else¬ 
where. The only breath-taking sight is the Mogul gardens seen 
from the palace windows. 

I wished I had met Lord WiUingdon under less ceremonial 
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In some ways he seemed familiar. He might have 
been one of the last fme gentlemen, a governor of a great 
Turkish province in the days of Turkish imperialism. The 
same aristocratic and courteous manner, the same sense of 
humour tempered witli good taste and, above all, the same 
unconscious sense of power which under no circumstances 
degenerated into “showing off.” 

After dinner we went through the palace, and he told me 
about the British experiment in Indian democracy. I told him 
I wanted to write a book on India and call it “Indian Portraits.” 
He smiled and said that he, too, would prefer to write Indian 
portraits. Before I left he was making witty remarks on his 
daughter-in-law’s tiger hunt. I felt sure that he would enjoy 
the joke I had heard at Agra on that subject, but it was better 
not to mention it then. 

As I gazed at the group of buildings round his palace, I 
felt that though they might not be esthetically significant 
their meaning was still very deep. India would never be tlie 
same as it was before British rule, just as it had never been 
the same since Muslem rule. Whither ? Whence ? 




CHAPTER III 

Concerning Sarojini Naidu and other 
Indian Women 

There were two other women guests besides myself at Salam 
House. The men, of course, were numberless. The house is a 
caravanserai, and anyone can come to it, the only thing they 
have to bring being bedding. One of the women guests was 
an Enghshwoman who was a sociaUst, genuinely in sympathy 
with the Indian cause; the other was Sarojini Naidu, the fore¬ 
most Indian.womm of the present day. 

“What news Akka?” asked Dr. Ansari in the evenings, 
when Sarojini Naidu returned from her social activities. 
“Akka” means older sister, the equivalent of “Abla” in 
Turkish'. A considerable number of Congress leaders called 
her diat. A veteran patriot and revolutionary, she has dedi¬ 
cated her whole Hfe to that single aim; and as such she has 
faced the consequences like anybody else—several terms of 
imprisonment. I remember well the thrill it gave to every 
Eastern woman when she presided over the Indian parliament. 
With Mrs. Sun-Yat-Sen, I beheve, she is the best known 
Eastern woman in politics. But to me her interest Hes not in 
her importance in the political arena, but in herself. She would 
have stood out in any society, under any circumstances. Her 
sex would never have prevented her from doing what she 
wanted, or achieving anything wished. In ancient India I have 
no doubt she would have been a queen. In the India of 1935 
she was a member of the Shadow Cabinet. ■ 

I had met her in New York on a lecture tour, and again in 
England. But the contacts had been brief. She had looked to 
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,,, any Indian woman, in her national costume, speaKing 

perfect English—a product of Eastern and Anglo-Saxon culture. 
The head of the Chicago Forum had said to me in regard to 
her: “I always beHeved India to have a meek and submissive 
spirit, but Mrs. Naidu upset my notion.” I told him 
generalizing was dangerous; besides, in this changing world, 
where even climates are not what they used to be, the spirit 
must be expected to change. 

Sarojini is a poet. I cannot judge her as such, for I read 
next to no poetry. As an orator she stands high, not only in 
India, but in the world. That also I could judge only after my 
Indian visit; for I had not heard her speak in pubHc abroad. 
In Salam House I became aware of the infinite variety of her 
moods. I could never size her up. She passed from one mood 
to a totally uneicpected one. When you were thinking her 
rather cruel, you found her suddenly as tender, as kind, as any 
woman could be. When you thought her nationalism was 
expressing itself in somewhat narrow or aggressive terms, you 
found a universality of spirit, a comprehension of humanity, 
which led you to think of her as a true citizen of the world. 

In the mornings she paid me a flying visit. Always in a 
different sari, always alert and alive, ready for the day’s work. 
Her social activities alone were enough to tire the strongest 
man. In tlie evenings she came back late. She joined us round 
the fire, throwing herself into a chair, shedding her shppers 
and warming her bare toes. Satisfaction radiated from her 
whole being. Her coffee-coloured eyes sparkled from under 
heavy lids. She talked, gesticulating—^with her expressive 
brown arms—Indian women have limbs wliich speak. 

In the evenings she was usually in a satirical mood. Scene 
after scene she enfolded from the Hyes of the great of India. 
She throbbed with the fearful intellect of a futurist artist, who 
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wickedly, though unwittingly, distort and colour men 
and events to suit a fancy or whim. I do not think she 
dehberately meant to be untruthful: it was nothing but a 
powerful sense of caricature. I thought she lacked a sense of 
humour those evenings; for humour tones down, while she 
exaggerated. Further, humorous people have an inner sub¬ 
mission to events; but, as the man in Chicago had said, she 
had not the sHghtest tendency to subniissiveness.. On the con¬ 
trary she had the sort of personaUty which demanded sub¬ 
mission from others. She had all the traits of a dictator; and 
I believe, if she had not also had the artistic temperament which 
prevents the owner concentrating upon a too narrow issue, 
she would have become one. As it is, I used to think that in 
Sarojini Naidu the pohtician, India had lost a dramatist. Yet 
sitting at a desk and submitting to hard and patient labour 
was not the sort of thing she would have wiUingly undertaken. 
Her creariveness expressed itself directly in the Hfe she leads. 

In the mornings I found her on the lawn, basking in the 
sun, with her long hair down her back. There was always a 
small table before her, with a pile of books and papers on it. 
She glanced through the books, scribbled on a pad, talking all 
the wliile to the people of both sexes who visited. Sarojini 
under the morning sun was quite different from Sarojini by 
the candle light. Sun subdued her. She talked in a milder tone. 
She effaced herself as much as possible, creating an atmosphere 
of freedom in which her guests could talk to each other; and 
she managed to do it with a sovereign grace, in the manner 
of a queen holding a court. She was no longer the satirist, but 
tlie humorist who measures the relative value of things. She 
would allow nothing to go so deep as to spoil her somewhat 
lazy enjoyment of the sun. If, the night before, she had been 
a destructive goddess, eating her fellow-gods and goddesses. 
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:e morning she was a serene majesty, who did not care 
to assert her rule at the cost of others. 

Again, it was a completely different Sarojini who accom¬ 
panied me on the few walks we had together to some place 
or other. She would then throw Ught on the lobby activities 
of Indian poHtics of 1935, for she was able to give a clear 
idea of the most intricate situations, 

As an orator of the romantic type she stands almost supreme. 
It is worth while to go a long way to hear. Her technique com¬ 
bined with her poetic nature makes her performance remark¬ 
able. She is constantly speaking in public; inaugurating, com¬ 
memorating, etc. She never prepares her speeches. To speak 
is as easy for her as it is for a fish to swim. I remember one 
occasion especially. It was in the Arabic-Union College, at tlie 
prize-giving for oratory. 

We listened to six different youths, orators, who were 
telhng us whether the States should be included or not in the 
New Constitution. When they had finished die judges retired 
to dehberate on the comparative merits of the speakers that 
they might allot the prizes. In their absence the student- 
audience became restive and somewhat noisy. She got up at 
once and spoke to quieten them down. Which she did. 

She began in a low tone and used restrained imagery and 
everyday words. The tone rose gradually, adjectives became 
more and more colourful, and she ended on a brilhant cHmax. 
There was no hesitation in finding the words, or in constructing 
diem into longish sentences. Her body rose with her edifice 
of words and images; so that, curiously enough, the short 
woman who had begim die speech became taller and taller as 
she reached the end. The fact that Sarojini actually stands on 
her toes at the end has nodiing to do with it; that upward 
rise of the body is really parallel to an inward rise . . . it 
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^chological rather than physical. Without remembering 
^^at she said I confess tliat I was as strongly moved as the 
youthful audience. And this gift of words and their magic 
use has been at the service of India’s independence movement 
for over twenty years, electrifying audiences from one end 
of the country to the other, almost hypnotizing them into 
believing in a free India. As to the form that independence will 
take, and how Indian society must prepare for it, that is not 
necessarily the subject of her speeches. She is the earliest of 
the sowers of the seed, and without her modem India is 
inconceivable. And I can’t think of her without remembering 
the lines from Shakespeare: Ck- 

Age cannot witlier her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 

At tea-time Sarojini is in the drawing-room with a feminine 
company belonging to all faiths and classes. In spite of the 
difference of costume one might, meet some of those women 
in London or New York society. They discuss every subject 
under the sun. Many of them are interested in feminism; 
while there are others who do not think of India in terms of 
sex at all. They are mosdy social-workers, teacl^ers, club¬ 
women. Here are a few of these outstanding women: 

Begam Shah-Navaz, Tall, handsome, she is good to look 
upon and good to listen to. The first impression is of a woman 
typical of those who attend international councils, feminist or 
otherwise. As a matter of fact she was the Muslem woman- 
delegate to the last London round-table conference. One can 
always get reHable information concerning her activities. She 
is a devout Muslem, but not a narrow one. She is, above all, 
a passionate nationalist. She believes Indian unity is only 
possible through its women. I still remember the bitterness 
with which her pretty lips curled as she told me of a con- 
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non she had overheard on board ship while retr 
from London. “They were a group of Persians. Someone 
among them pointed at us and remarked: ‘Here are some 
Indians.’ A woman looked at us, or rather looked down at 
us, and said, ‘Oh, that slave-nation!’ ” And she repeated it 
with tragic intensity, “Oh, that slave-nation!’’ One feels that 
Begam Shall Navaz’s lovely black eyes will remain open after 
death if they do not behold a free India in their Hfethne. 

Here is Begam Rafi, another Muslem; 

A shorter and darker version of Begam Shah-Navaz. An 
able interpreter with a perfect command of English. It is not 
only the words but tlieir exact spirit she manages to interpret. 
Everything is sharply defined about her. A most active and 
unselfish woman, uncompromisingly honest in outlook. She 
is a member of every club in Delhi. 

Here is Mrs. Rustomji, a Parsee lady: 

Beautifully dressed. Looks very American. Behind the re¬ 
finement and sofmess is something very rehable and hard. 
One divines at once that she would be capable of suffering 
and extreme sacrifice for what she beUeves in. 

Here is Mrs. Asaf AH: 

A lovely Hindu woman married to a Muslem. Her activities 
go beyond and below her class. She is very young and has the 
realism of her contemporaries. I dare say her interest is more 
in social service centres and organizations than in liigh society. 
She reminds one of a swift young deer, moving in graceful 
leaps and botmds. It means choosing a hard path to marry 
out of your faith anywhere, but especially so in India. But 
bless her and her kind. Their lot is hard, yet they will break 
barriers and be bridges over yawning chasms. What passes 
from one side to the other is no Hght matter, but they are 
vahant and resistant. 
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ten there are women and girls who belong to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s camp. He is on his annual visit to Delhi, surrounded 
by young people glowing with enthusiasm. They talk, and it 
is interesting to listen. Some have not altogetlier found their 
way. Is it to be exactly as Mahatma Gandhi had laid down 
. , . may they venture, oh just a httle, out of the narrow 
path? Must it be only hand-made goods? May not machinery 
also be allowed? Those who have chosen their way have a 
less tortured look. They give one a sense of strength. There 
is a tall dark girl in a hand-made sari who attracts attention 
by the fire that burns in her black eyes. Her coming to see 
me is commented upon. She is the granddaughter of an Arya- 
Samaj leader who has been killed by Muslems in a religious 
riot. Hence the wonder at her coming to see a Muslem 
woman. I long to say, ’’You have done well, my dear. Your 
granddad, wherever he is now, will be pleased. Bury the 
hatchet; Muslem or Hindu, you are the children of the same 
land. United you stand, divided you fall. . , 

In what httle time I had to spare I visited the institutions 
and spoke at women’s clubs. Lady Irwin College was the 
only one to which I could give ample time. Not diat it is 
necessarily the most important, but it was the first of its kind. 
Lady Irwin must have been a charming and extremely able 
person. There is deep affection for her among Indian women. 

The college speciaHzes in domestic science. Besides the 
regular students there are also a considerable number of 
married women who attend special classes. It is an upper- 
middle-class institution and has an efficient mixed staff. The 
principal is a Parsee woman; and among the teachers are 
Americans and native Christians. It emphasizes dietetics. In 
that branch it reminded me of America. At the moment I did 
not realize the Indian significance of it. 
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sr the inevitable speeches we went over the Colfege 
'Mi attended a fete given by Muslem girls. Not having come 
face to face with the kind of misery India is capable of showing, 
I enjoyed the lovely cakes without calculating the cost of each, 
and how many meals that would provide to a peasant family. 
After tea we enjoyed the programme. The Muslem girls 
recited poetry, and Hindus danced. Extraordinary picture 
dances! A slim Hindu maiden writhed and coiled, giving an 
exquisite representation of a cobra, the tuneful ring of the bells 
round her bare ankles accompanying the rhythm of her body. 
After the cobra dance, the bath dance. I know now how an 
Indian woman bathes. The shm dark arms moved dexterously, 
the hands poured water, while the body bent this way and 
that way to receive the water . . . and the rubbing and the 
scrubbing was done with delightfully light gestures. 

I did iK5t see the Lady Harding College, but I know the 
type it produces. It is a medical institution for women; and 
some of its students came to see me, and we talked at some 
length. They are Indian replicas of our own student girb. 
Efficient, reaUstic to a degree. 

The first club I spoke to was composed of every class of 
women, Muslems in the minority. As there were no men 
present all Purdah women could have come, but tliey pre¬ 
ferred to have their special day at their own club. 

Hindu women also attend the entertainments given by 
the Purdah Club. The intermediary between myself and the 
Purdah Club was Begam Mohammad Ali, the widow of the 
great Muslem poUtical leader and reformer. She has remained 
true to her husband’s teachings, and is as definite a character 
as one may meet anywhere. To me she was of the type of those 
Turkish women of twenty-eight years ago who threw them¬ 
selves into the service of their country, especially on the social 
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She will not be hustled. She wants change, but in 
own good time. If Muslem women are to do things, they 
must do it without leaving the Purdah. She herself mixed 
Avith men, though she keeps her veil, which is that of a Turkish 
woman of 1908 of middle-class. In the lecture-hall of the 
Jamia there were two kinds of women’s audiences: those 
who sat on the same benches with men, and those who sat 
behind a lattice or a thick curtain stretched at the side of the 
platform. She sat with neither. She sat alone on the platform 
in the background. She is neither with those who have sur¬ 
mounted the barriers, nor with those who have remained 
where they are. I beHeve her seat at these lectures was symp¬ 
tomatic of her whole attitude, and of her place in Modem 
India. 

In facing tlie Purdah Club audience I was facing the Turkey 
of twenty-eight years ago. In dress they were not different 
from the emancipated clubs; but their expression differed. 
With the others one felt that they had decided to come out of 
Purdah, to be a part of the Indian nation in all its activities; 
and there were a great many professional women among 
them, which struck a very modem note. In the Purdah Club 
professional women were very few. These seemed as if they 
were still weighing the pros and cons of emancipation before 
taking the final step. But no face had the passive expression 
of the female reconciled to being carefully hidden away 
behind walls because of custom or male authority. If they 
were there, it was from their own inclination; at least they 
beheved it to be so. “Is the complete aboHdon of Purdah 
good or evil they asked me, searching my face for an answer 
rather than listening to my words. 

Individual members of this club contributed to charities, 
and they helped wherever they could. In the club their 
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ties were limited to weekly or monthly meetings 
givmg entertainments, talking among themselves and then 
dispersing. Naturally tea with cakes and delicacies were served 
at each meeting. Outside the precincts of the club they took 
little interest. They were indifferent on the whole even to 
such Muslem institutions as the Jamia. What a centre for train¬ 
ing women for social work the Jamia could have been if the 
Purdah women had given some time, money, and interest to 
it! An Indian woman said to me: “There is a great deal of 
social service going on. But it is mostly done in connection 
with the municipaUties. The natives turned Christian are in 
the forefront; then come the Parsees, and then the Hindus, 
but very few Muslems take part.” I thought of this remark, 
and also of the number of letters I had been receiving from 
Muslem Indian youth. The burden of them all was: “For 
God’s sake speak against Purdah! It is this slavery of women 
which keeps us back. . . .” And they contained other details. 
But I did not mean to attack the Purdah of the older genera¬ 
tion directly. I meant rather to plead for the younger genera¬ 
tion, though they do not seem to need help. 

I remember the strange way I was drawn to this audience. 
I also remember the fierceness with which I spoke, as brutally 
frank as one can be with one’s kith and kin. AH the time my 
mind was saying: “The half of this huge hall could be made 
into a working-room with hand-looms for women who have 
spare hours to come and work. The garden is big enough for 
them to bring little ones; and the members who have leisure 
could take turns in looking after the children. Plenty of the 
poor and half-naked women would welcome such occupation 
which, if it did not provide wages, would at least provide 
cloth to make into the dresses they so sorely need. On the 
terrace one could start a simple clinic’where a woman*doctor 
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la receive the poor and the sick who are still too con¬ 
servative to go to the municipality clinics; and one could 
open a practical class on the care of the child. God knows how 
much ignorance there is in the East about the bringing up of 
children. And here where I am speaking they could have day 
and evening classes for adult women. There were enough 
college-bred Muslem girls to undertake the teaching. ‘Wliat 
do you mean,’ I thought, ‘by dressing so beautifully and 
sitting idle instead of helping, working, teaching. . . .’ And 
l&iall this costly food. . . . Why, they could calculate the weekly 
; • cost, and spend it on providing meals for the poorer students 
ofjamia. . . .” 

Their native courtesy and the kinship of faith made them 
take my caustic talk very sweetly. They asked me for a photo¬ 
graph to hang on their wall. I gave them a special one with 
the grim look of a schoolteacher. I hope it continues telling 
them all that I could not say. 


CHAPTER IV 


“Raghuwar Tumko Meri Laj” 

I WAS going to visit Mahatma Gandhi for the first time. To 
me he represented the Hindu of Hindus ... the essence of 
the oldest India. Unconscious expectancy made me especially 
sensitive to my environment during that drive. First there 
was a halt at a small filling-station, where we met Professor 
Malkhani, the prominent Hindu worker and writer, and 
Joint General Secretary to the Association for the aboHtion of 
Untouchabihty. It was a happy and a useful meeting, for he 
kindly undertook my education in Hinduism at its present stage. 

As the car proceeded between the trees along the king ’s 
road, I became conscious of the Indian sky as vividly as I had 
been on the boat. Half the blue vault above me was gold, 
the uniform glaze of a Persian illumination; the other half 
remained blue, with soft white masses of cloud floating in 
slow motion. Among the trees on our right a few half-naked 
figures flitted, carrying a corpse swathed in white, over their 
shoulders. A funeral procession of the poor. . . . Our car 
drew up in an open field where stood a two-storeyed stone 
building, flying the Congress flag. 

The faijade of the house was towards the other side, over¬ 
looking a vast field where, in the distance, fires were being 
hghted and figures in white were moving about. The fires 
were yet only wreaths of smoke curling upwards lazily. 
There was a spacious porch before the house into which aU 
the rooms of the first floor opened, including that of Mahatma 
Gandhi. His was a large room with a concrete floor. In the 
comer facing the entrance were a mat, a floor cushion, and a 
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such as we used in old days in Turkey. Papers 
books were on the desk and scattered over the cushion. 
Mahatma Gandhi was sitting on the cushion. 

The face might be that of any Hindu, I thought. Yet it 
had none of the mystery and closed-in-ness of Hindu faces. 
Nothing could be more clear-cut and sharply defined than 
this triangular, dark, serene face. The mouth was large and 
toothless except for a single front tooth. The Hps were closed 
over each other tightly, yet they did not give the impression 
of forbidding grimness or sunken old age. With the long nose, 
its tip curling over the hps, the mouth made one think its 
owner mi ght be easily amused, and have a tendency to give 
and take jokes. As I saw it first, the face was very grave. The 
eyes were deep-set and clear and slightly drawn towards the 
narrow temples, somewhat in a MongoHc fashion. But the 
eye-folds were not Mongoiic. They were distinctly Hindu, 
very tautly drawn towards the raised deUcate eyebrows. As the 
face bent forward there appeared a baldish dome with a 
Hindu-lock, a tiny curl, on the top of it. It is a sacred habit of 
the Hindu, I believe; but in Anatolia men quite often leave 
such a lock on tlieir shaven heads, though it has nothing to 
do with religion. The head in that bent position reminded me 
of a. picture of Chingiz Khan. The same top curl, the bald 
head, and the delicate and narrow temples. 

At the other comer was another mat where women sat 
huddled together. The emotional atmosphere in these comers 
difiered as much as the equator and the poles. Over there the 
air was vibrant with emotion, so much so that some of the 
women had an almost stomach-achey expression on their 
faces. Here, where Mahatma Gandhi was sitting, the air was 
as cool and serene as a perfect autumn evening in the 
Mediterranean, 
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e has a magnetic personality; everyone who comes in 
touch with him loses all capacity for clear judgment—every¬ 
one who knows him becomes too emotional to be trusted to 
be objective. ...” I was told that by several people, including 
some EngHsh. 

As I sat there I thought: “If people are carried away by 
emotion it must be that they are excitable, and in search for 
emotion instead of truth.” Mahatma Gandhi seemed to me 
the last person in the world to appeal to the emotional, to 
make any attempt to capture the fancy, or create fantasy and 
mystery around himself; though his religious nature is unde¬ 
niable, and some of his talk may occasionally lead one to 
term him as a mystic. I had gone there with an honest deter¬ 
mination to understand him and not to indulge in emotion; 
and I felt more than ever that I must not give way either to 
my former prejudice caused by the over-sensational European 
propaganda, or the sympathy and admiration his person in¬ 
spired. He is so important a happening in twentieth-century 
history, I said to myself, that every witness must leave as 
objective and honest a report as is humanly possible. 

As we talked his secretary, Mahadev Desai, took notes. He 
always takes notes. My conversations with Mahatma Gandhi, 
including this first one, are stored in my memory, and I will 
quote and discuss them as I proceed with my study of the 
Gandhian Movement. Meanwhile the secretary is too arresting 
a figure to miss, though he is a most self-eifacing and modest 
man. He has almost no hfe separated from that of the Move¬ 
ment. 

Mahadev Desai is a tail, spare man in the early forties. He 
has regular features, a tender mouth, and eyes which sliine 
with mystic hght. In spite of the mystical streak—^which goes 
very deep—^he is a man who can work methodically. He could 
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accomplish the amount of work he does without 
organizing it carefully. Though of a strong, passionate nature, 
he has it under control. The devotion, the admiration, and 
die love he has for Mahatma Gandhi is religious. He is at 
the beck and call of his master at any moment. For sixteai 
years he has been body and soul one of the workers, and 
perhaps the intensest in the Gandhian Movement. Tliis man 
from early youth had trod the narrow and difficult path of 
the austerest ascetic Hfe. He edits the Harijan, Mahatma’s 
weekly paper. He does all the secretarial work and every 
other kind of work, includhig cleaning, dish-washing, etc. 
To be able to do only his intellectual job amid the perpetual 
va-et-vient of all India, of Europe, and even of America and 
the Far East, all of them hammering Mahatma Gandhi with 
questions, is more difficult than can be realized by those who 
are not given to intellectual occupations. It means a greater 
self-discipline than is easily imagined. 

The door opened continually. Men in all sorts of costumes 
came in and fell on their faces at the fringe of the mat; then 
sat, their hands folded on their knees. I recognized some of 
the faces belonging to Congress members or to people in 
other leading positions, intellectual, spiritu^ or otherwise. 
This sort of salute may appear to the Western eye as servile; 
but it is not. It is rather the Eastern reverence for those whom 
they beheve to be spiritually great. The wonder of it was that 
it should survive a modern, a scientific, a materialistically 
Western education. It was evident that they had submerged 
tliemselves in Mahatma Gandhi’s personality. That kind talked 
htde. But there were otliers who came to consult him, or to 
have his blessings on some enterprise; and some came to tell 
him what they were going to do. The range of subjects on 
which he is consulted is infinite. It is almost inconceivable for 
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of the Hindus and a considerable number of Muslems 
to do anything -without his knowledge. This applies also to 
political life, though Mahatma Gandlii has retired from 
politics. Whether the general desire to consult Mahatma 
Gandhi is due to a mystical and spiritual adoration, or to a 
recognition of the excellence of his judgment, merely a habit 
of doing what the rest of the world does, it results in taking 
up an enormous amount of his time and energy. His economy 
of words, I often thought, was a reaction to being perpetually 
talked to. 

As he had to receive an American reporter we left him and 
walked in the porch, waiting for the prayers in which we 
were to join. 

A young Czech astronomer. Dr. Huer by name, stood 
on the steps, his face turned to the sky. Stars were playing 
hide-and-seek behind the mo-ving white clouds. Indians stood 
below in their white draperies, listening while others moved 
to and fro. The astronomer’s voice was husky -with emotion; 
he spoke in a wliisper but -with an intensity that made it 
audible at a distance. His words were so clear, his tone so 
intent on conveying the meaning of his words, that he re¬ 
minded me of a military commander giving orders for an 
attack. “MilHons and millions . . . inconceivably long in¬ 
tervals, unutterably great distances . . . infinite numbers. . . .” 
He was trying to explain the spiritual forces through the im¬ 
posing magnitude of time, space, and of the matter in the 
umverse. I shall never forget the strange, tremulous hiss of 
his whispered words. 

Meanwhile mats were being spread on the left. Men and 
women were walking towards the mats and then sitting in 
rows. Mothers brought their children, leading tliem by the 
hand or carrying them in their arms. Quite soon a crowd in 
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olme horseshoe a few carpets had been placed. No more 
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irm of a great horseshoe had gathered. At the oper 



gold in the sky, but the dusk was velvety. The fires, which 
had been smoking, were now flames Hcking the dusk, while 


tiny groups of people appeared as white smudges against 


them. A gong sounded when I also was settled on a mat. 
Mahatma Gandlii descended the steps of the porch, and sat at 


the centre of the opening. 


Children moved and whispered, mothers leaned over and 
tried to silence diem. There was something contagious in the 
happiness of the Htde ones; they seemed more aware of what 
was happening than their elders. No wonder, for there was a 
childlike simpHcity about the whole scene. Behind me a 
mother was feeding her baby at her breast. I could hear the 
cluck, cluck of the tiny throat as it swallowed. And the old 
pandit opposite was tuning liis sitar. I could distinguish a few 
faces from Jamia. At the moment it was the atmosphere rather 
than the motionless figure of Mahatma Gandhi that took hold 
of the crowd. He was only a umt. Yet I watched him. By 
some freak of hght, or rather because of the thinness of 
his shoulders, his draperies stood out bodi sides in sharp 
angles. Everything about him seemed to have fallen into 
a geometrical shape. Wrapt in that white mande, his 
shoulders two sharp edges, liis face immobile, he looked hke 
Buddha. 

**Raghuwar Tumko meri laj . . sang the pandit, accom¬ 
panying with his sitar. The music of the strings traded on, and 
the whole crowd, the whole place, even the man who looked 
like Buddha, dissolved in it. I had heard nothing like it in all 
my hfe. Beedioven at times reaches a height where one is no 
longer harassed by emotion, but aware only of a serene 
intellectuahty. This tune not only lacks the disturbance of 
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but freed one from one’s body. One really did nse 
above one’s bodily existence without getting into a sweeping 
mystical rapture—of that there was none. One was given rest, 
and released from all worry, and from the consciousness of 
the accumulated trash of the past. 

The tune is old and the words are equally so, being from 
Tulsidas, the Hindu mystic poet of the fifteenth century. As 
Mahadev Desai translated them to me, they sounded fatniHar. 
They are a prayer for redemption and reminiscent of our own 
mystics, though of two centuries earUer. 

“O Raghuvara! Thy shame is my shame. I am ever seeking 
Thy protection and Thou art noted as the protector of the 
weak. I have heard it said of Thee that it is Thy promise that 
Thou wouldst save sinners. And I am an old sinner, take my 
ship ashore. . . 

These words were not in. keeping with tlie music. The tune 
reheves one of all longing, even for redemption. It goes better 
with the state of mind expressed by certain verses of the Gita 
recited also in the evening prayers: 

The man who casts off all longing and walks without concern 
and free from the sense of “I” and “Mine” ... he attains peace. 

He in whom all longings subside, even as the waters subside m 
the ocean, which though ever being filled by them never overflows 
—that man finds peace. . . . 

As long as the tune lasts one feels neither sinful not conscious 
of any imperfection in one’s self or in one’s fellow creatures. 
“Raghupati Raghava RajaRama,” sang the pandit. 
“Raghupati Raghava RajaRama,” sang the crowd. 

“Patita Pavana Sitarama,” sang the pandit. 

“Patita Pavana Sitarama,” sang the crowd lustily. There were 
tliick basses, contraltos, baby tremolos . . . men beat time on 
their knees or snapped their fingers, women swung their 
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right and left, the whole thing was becoming s 
and livelier. “Jairam, jairam, jai jairam,” sang the pandit. 
“Jairani, jairam, jai jairam,” sang the congregation and ended 
suddenly. 

The crowd rose with a rustle, women dragging their 
chattering babies, men ac^usting their draperies. AH were 
hurrying towards the steps of the porch where Mahatma 
Gandhi was trying to go up. But he was stopped by the 
surging crowd, specially by the women, who pushed their 
babies towards his feet, asking for his blessings, or perhaps 
asking him to heal some of their sick ones. We stood in the 
open. The moon came out from behind the clouds. The 
Jamia professors in their tightly buttoned coats and white 
Gandhi-caps were sharply outlined; the others in their draperies 
vaguely outlined. This perhaps is the fundamental diflference 
between the Muslem and Hindu. Hinduism has a vague out¬ 
line, so that it is difficult to say where it begins and where 
it ends; while Islam is sharply defined, compact. . . . 

“Now, now, now . . .” was saying Mahatma Gandhi to 
the women, “you don’t mean that ...” trying all the time 
to prevent those who embraced his knees from kissing his feet. 
At least so it seemed to me from where I was. There were both 
friendliness and a slight chiding in his voice. He was amused, 
but also was perhaps scolding them for the incurable idolatry 
which abides in man’s heart, strongest in that of the simple 
Hindu. 

At these prayer meetings the crowd was of mixed faith. 
Before and after the prayers the individuality of each stood 
out, dominated always by the vaguely defined Hindu and the 
sharply defined Muslem. But when tlie pandit sang, the 
audience were seated together, they seemed to have no longer 
any differences, not even to the eye. I say: 
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US eat together, sing together, and play together; but 
let us also pray together from time to time. It is the only time 
we lay down our arms against each other—strife really ceases 
when we pray, . . 

Of this I felt sure in the field. Every evening it was the same 
gilded sky, the gold of wliich melted away slowly, the stars 
playing hide-and-seek between wliite clouds. In leaving We 
saw tongues of flame licking the darkness. The crowds 
hurrying away looked like tangible bits of the black air set in 
motion. 
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The Trio around Mahatma Gandhi 

I SAW Sister Kasturbai (Mrs. Gandhi) for the first time. She 
was standing in the porch. Seen in profile, she was a tantalizing 
picture. One felt that tliis pleasing person was just xeady to 
move away. But it was not an “attitude” taken consciously. 
That elusiveness like a young deer is common to all s lim 
Hindu women. Though Sister Kasturbai’s face is lined -with 
years, she still retains her prettiness. The minute features are 
bewitching, and the frail Httle body has youthful movements. 
She is perhaps prettier now than she tvas, for her charm no 
longer depends on mere youth. The way that small mouth is 
pursed makes one think of a headstrong girl rather than of an 
old woman whose lips are sunken for lack of teeth. 

If Mahatma Gandhi’s eyes are slightly Mongohc hers are 
frankly Japanese. Indeed, her exquisite daintiness can only be 
matched by that of a Japanese terra-cotta statuette. Dressed in 
a hand-woven cotton sari, such as the poorest wear, she confers 
a special elegance to its folds. Living among those who aim 
at destroying everything which pleases the eye, or any of 
the other senses—^her little person is a joy to see; and anyone 
who sees her for the first time must unconsciously long to 
stand between her and the world, her slightly bent shoulders 
have such an air of breakable fragility. Yet she has gone through 
hardships which would break the toughest. AU that frailty and 
grace are external. She is of the stuff out of which loyal com¬ 
panions, lifelong fellow-sufferers are made. Knowing Sister 
Kasturbai makes one beUeve that the self-immolation of the 
widow which created the Suttee (the burning of widows) 
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lave been, voluntary in some cases. It is impossibl 
jine her existing widiout Mahatma Gandhi. 

This woman has been a child-wife, a wife, a mother, and 
the only woman Mahatma Gandhi has loved in the flesh. 
The parts of his autobiography dealing with her are revealing 
of the deep and human significance of her in his life. 
“Brahmach^ya” must have been difficult in all its aspects 
for a man who had tliis tantalizing little woman who could 
tempt the saintliest by her grace. All that, however, is of the 
past. He has broken the chains of the flesh, but he is all the 
more attached to her; and for her part, she continued to be 
what she was, a helper and a companion for life. . . . South 
African camps, prisons. Ashrams, hardships of all sorts . . . 
she undergoes them as willingly as the most devoted disciple. 
Yet she remains herself. She looks as if she would give in to 
no one’s whims, even if they were those of a saint; and her 
service in the Gandhian Movement has none of the ideological 
and intellectual qualities which characterize his other disciples. 
She serves tlie cause because it means service. 

Love and respect for her is unanimous throughout India. 
A Muslem Gandhist said to me; “She is the bravest woman 
I know; she stands up to him as no one else can she always 
gives him her mind under any circumstances.” 

“But you can all do that,” I said. “He listens with attention 
to everyone. Don’t you always tell him what you think 
without fear ?” 

“True. But he is usually right—even when what he is doing 
seems illogical at the moment. Time has always proved liis 
sagacity, and his uncanny insight into the human heart. 

Of the trio who form the inner circle of the Mahatma s 
life—^his secretary, his wife, and his adopted daughter I also 
saw the last. Sister Miraben. “Who is she?” I asked myself. 
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^^7i|^^answerecl at once, “she must be a Hindu woman cus- 

- ciple.” She was a barefooted, soHd figure in a calico skirt 
and shirt, with a sleeveless hand-woven woollen vest, which 
she wore in the evenings. The finely proportioned structure of 
her body was arresting. She had the physique and the carriage 
of a cowboy. She also reminded me of some of our peasant 
women. Her walk had none of the flitting lightness of the 
Hindu. Her solid feet touched the earth as feet do when they 
are familiar with the earth and have no fear. But my prevailing 
impression could be summed up in a single sentence: “That 
woman means business.” Whatever she does, whether it is 
social, educational, or rehgious, she would take it up with 
the efficiency and seriousness of a practical and capable person. 

Mahadev Desai introduced her, and as soon as she spoke I 
realized that she was the EngHshwoman everyone was talk¬ 
ing about. Her language and the directness of her manner 
made me connect her with something outside the Hindu world. 
She had a low and very agreeable voice, and a dark face, the 
effect of tlie Indian sun, for she must have had a fair skin once. 

I liked the well-poised structure of her head; it was as powerful 
as that of her body. She had a square chin and a straight nose. 
Her large mouth remained in repose. The smile which touched 
it now and then was timid, hardly spoiling the repose of the 
features, though it leapt into her nut-brown eyes. Very 
brilliant those eyes, with the level thick black brows. On her 
shaven head she wore a calico veil, loosely framing her face. 
That more than anything else perhaps gave her the air of an 
Anatolian peasant. 

I had talks with her on the roof, and she offered me fruit 
each time. I shall henceforth associate oranges and apples with 
Miraben. She sat on the edge of a mattress, a little uneasily, 

I thought. It was evident that sitting still, or talking about 
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f, was not natural to her. What was there to tell about 
herself? Her story is known to the world. She was tlie daughter 
of an Enghsh admiral—Slade, by name, and was evidently 
brought up in highly fashionable surroundings. 

“I never felt at home there,” she says. 

How could she ? The leisured ones, the devotees of pleasure, 
are the most pitiful of human beings I have come across. To 
concentrate only on pleasures seems quite as bad as to con¬ 
centrate only on pain. Suffering, though it can warp a nature, 
may also enhven and ennoble. But the constant search for 
pleasure dulls, even degrades. The devotee of pleasure— 
Roman, Assyrian, or modem—^is condemned to the same in¬ 
sufferable fate: vice and boredom. This woman was too much 
ahve to sink into that sort of life. 

“I hated society,” she said. “I never accepted invitations for 
parties. I loved horses and dogs, and music, which I believe 
appealed to the spiritual side of me. And the state of the world 
was an agony to me. There was a perpetual restlessness in me. 
You see, I have a gipsy-ancestor, a Hungarian woman who 
was married to my great-great-grandfather. . . . She may 
have been die cause. . . 

But to know the cause of one’s ill was no cure. She wanted 
to get away but did not know how. While living in Paris 
she had read Romain RoUand’s book on Mahatma Gandhi; 
then she had written to him proposing to join him. His reply 
put her on trial. She must prepare herself for the difficult 
way of life she wanted to take up. She must train her spirit 
as well as her body. She did both. She gave up smoking, meat, 
alcohol, and other habits which must have been even harder 
to break. At the end of the year she was ready. And here she 
is, and has been for nearly ten years, leading the austerest sort 
of ascetic Hfe. Her eyes embraced the open spaces. 
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at last come home,” she said. 

Is she a Christian or a Hindu? Was she ever religious? 
She must have been, but never in a denominational sense. 
The urge wliich has led her from an artificially heated drawing¬ 
room to the open spaces of India is decidedly spiritual. But it 
is from Mahatma Gandlii that she has imbibed the essential 
spirit of religion: there are no reHgions, there is only religion. 
You take the road of one of them, that which is most congenial 
to you, or the one in which you are brought up to believe. 
Hinduism regulates action, but leaves the mind free. It was so 
a thousand years 3.^ when Alberuni wrote about it. It is stiU 
so. Miraben, whetner she calls herself a Christian or not, is 
unconsciously fitting herself into the new mould, she is casting 
away all her old habits just as she has cast off her shoes—the 
last signs of the artificial and complicated civilization she has 
left behind. 

Those who know her intimately call her a Hindu of Hindus. 
I am one of those. But to those who look at Hinduism as a 
labyrinth of castes and believe that only birth can make one 
a Hindu, she is a stranger. Her services in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
camp are of the most varied kind. This spiritually adopted 
offspring and disciple of the Great Hindu leader milks the 
goats, cleans, washes dishes, teaches, writes. ... I called her a 
great woman in uiose days. Further contacts of a more intimate 
nature have convinced me of the fact. 


Concerning Mahatma Gandhi’s Activities 

Mahatma Gandhi’s activities are manifold. But the aim to 
build Indian Society from the bottom to the top dominates 
it aU. His actual work comprises: the abolition of Untouch- 
abihty, the regeneration of the village as a unit of Indian 
society, and acliievement of communal unity. 

To regenerate the villages means a vast economic under¬ 
taking. We say in Turkish, “The hungry bear does not dance.” 
I do not suppose the hungry villager will ever care to change. 
Hence the importance of restoring industry to the villages. 
Nationalization in Indian economics, Gandhian objection to 
machine-made and imported goods spring from tliis. The dis¬ 
cussions on the subject of making everything in India by 
Indians for Indians are yet premature. Meanwhile I want to 
describe our visit with Mahatma Gandhi to certain of the 
villages. It was my first iimer ghmpse of them. 

He was to leave Delhi in a few days, and was making a 
farewell visit to some of the villages, a considerable number 
of his household going with him. He kindly invited me to go 
as well. We drove to something like a nule’s distance from 
the villages, and then walked. I was in Mahatma Gandhi’s car. 
Mahadev Desai had arranged cushions around him and covered 
him up. He sat in his comer looking unbelievably frail. The 
talk we had in the car, at least some of it, covered these points: 

There are Hindus (most of them in fact) who believe Caste, 
and, above all, Untoiichability to be essential to Hinduism. 
Did Mahatma Gandhi think the old Hindu Scriptures would 
permit an abolition of Caste and Untouchability ? For the 
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(odox Hindu considers all movements to abolish them^ 


laving been due to the influence of Islam and Christianity. 

His pronouncement about Caste was not definite. But his 


condemnation on Untouchabflity was both clear and emphatic. 
If Hinduism is to survive, Untouchabflity must go. And he 
certainly believed that there were sanctions in the Gita for 
the aboHtion of Untouchabflity. The Gita contains all the 
teachings of the Vedas in a clear s^mthesis, he says. The Gita 
with its seven hundred verses forms his guide. It contains, he 
says, aU the essentials one can find in other great world 
religions, for he has studied them seriously. As a matter of 
fact, Hinduism is not based on a single prophet’s teachings, 
nor a single book. Its books are innumerable, and they have 
been produced at different periods, each series synthetizing 
the past, and making some adaptation to new considerations. 
It is this assimilating and unifying force of Hinduism which 
has made it survive in spite of its externals. And in this sense 
(that is, accepting the necessity of change, and making change 
emanate from within) Mahatma Gandlii is a greater and more 
real Hindu than those Orthodox Hindus who criticize him. 
I could not, of course, doubt his interpretation of the Gita as 
sanctioning the abolition of Untouchabflity. But I wanted to 
know whether he woifld have stood for the abolition of this 
airse if there had been no sanctions. Decidedly yes. His view 
of Untouchabflity is well described by the following lines 
from his book My Soul's Agony: 

Socially they are lepers. Economically they are worse than slaves. 
Religiously they are denied entrance to places we miscall “Houses 
of God.” They are denied the use, on the same terms as Caste 
Hindus, of pubhe roads, public schools, pubhc hospitals, public 
wells. ... In some cases to approach nearer than a given distance 


is a social crime. . . . Caste lawyers and doctors will not serve 
them as they do other members of Society. 
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he takes Untouchability to be a purely Hindu sin, 
wants the Hindus to abohsh it and to do so as a reparation. 
He has set out to change the mind of the Caste Hindu on 
this point, saying aU the time that if UntouchabiUty must stay, 
then Hinduism must go. This is the strongest argument, wliich 
makes even the unchanged in heart among the Hindus favour 
Mahatma Gandhi’s UntouchabiHty reforms, or at least desist 
from opposition. 

Yet the obstruction is not only from the Caste Hindu. 
The Untouchables themselves object. I reason it out this way. 
However much an Untouchable is sensitive to his disabilities 
outside his community, within his community he has taken 
his roots. He has a definite way of Hfe with particular moral 
and material boundaries. The sense of belonging to some 
definite group—^no matter what it is called—gives a sense of 
security not unmixed with vanity. Even criminals—^if they 
are rigidly labelled—^begin to feel a class solidarity, even pride. 
What is an Untouchable when he ceases to belong to his 
group? A Hindu? But there is no such thing as a simple 
EQndu. He must belong to some definite Caste. AU of them 
belong to definite Castes with definite limitations. This idea 
of being a Hindu pure and simple is almost inconceivable to 
the masses. Therefore to an outsider like myself it seems that 
it would be weUnigh impossible to do away with Untouch¬ 
ability unless Caste as a system is also destroyed. However, 
Mahatma Gandhi thinks that tlie breaking down of Caste 
must begin with UntouchabiUty. In My SouVs Agony he gives 
a clear idea of his objective when he says: 

Untouchability has gone far beyond its prescribed Umits and 
sapped the foundations of the whole nation. The touch-me-not 
spirit pervades the atmosphere. If, therefore, this white ant is 
touched at its sources, I feel sure that we should soon forget the 
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race between caste and caste, and religion and religion 
Degin to believe that even as all Hindus are one and indivisible, so 
are all -Moslems, Sikhs, Jews and Christians branches- of the same 
parent-tree. ... 

This touch-me-not spirit is unfortunately so strong a reality 
that, though die idea of doing away with UntouchabiUty is 
very old, and has been the principal demand of all reforming 
parties, nothing has been accompHshed of a radical nature. 
Arya-Samaj has done the most; but it has had a separatist 
influence. It has only attached a new label to the Untouchable. 
He passed from one fold to another with an equally definite 
set of hmitations. Reforms, when effective, have been merely 
reshuffling of castes, forming new combinations: and each com¬ 
bination has in turn become as rigid as were the old castes. 
Mahatma Gandhi is original on the question of Untouchability 
by insisting that when an Untouchable is no longer untouch¬ 
able he is a Hindu pure and simple. 

There are certainly other reasons for forty millions of people 
to remain as Untouchable. Take the advent of Islam in India. 
They could have all become Muslems and thereby not only 
lose their disabihties, but have lorded it over their oppressors. 
It was tlie same when the English came to India. The activities 
of the Christian Missionaries have never ceased. The Un¬ 
touchables could have all accepted Christianity, die religion 
of the ruling class. Yet the number of converts to Islam or 
Christianity is inconsiderable. Nothing, I believe, shows more 
clearly what a reality reHgion is in a man’s Hfe. Men, or at 
least the majority, do not care to exchange religion for privilege. 

There is another, probably a very strong one. There are 
subdivisions of Untouchability within the large group itself. 
However low in the social scale an Untouchable may be— 
conipared to a Caste Hindu—within his own caste he has the 
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no one to look down on. And it is a human weakness to want 
to be top-dog to someone, no matter how degraded the 


under-dog may be. 


When we have left the cars we had to cross some very arid 
ground. Already villagers in groups were arriving, shouting: 
“Gandliiji-Ki-jai!” (‘ ‘Live Mr. Gandhi”). As the crowd thickened 
the elders of the village, and the workers (young men and 
women) held hands and kept tlie crowd from approaching 
too near. 

The dust was indescribable, and the young people who 
offered their arms or shoulders to Mahatma Gandhi to lean 
on were flushed; sweat streaming down the faces of the crowd, 
and the sun beating down from liigh overhead. The hght of 
the sun was gilding the dust particles into myriads of floating 
atoms of gold; but the taste of the dust in the mouth is not 
very pleasant. The only person who appeared cool and fresh, 
and bore the march well was the frail old man who went 
along steadily, keeping the same pace, and joking witli the 
peasants. He has a strange even swing which makes of his 
walk something unique. The crowd increased as we pro¬ 
gressed, and the shouts of “Gandhiji-Ki-jai” gained in volume. 

When I first entered the villages I thought that the 
talk about the indescribable poverty and misery of Indian 
villages was a little overdone. The narrow, dirty streets and 
the gloomy, dark interiors are common to most villages in 
the East. True, the cattle were scanty and looked somewhat 
underfed, but even men look Hke diat in India. To-day one 
was agreeably affected by the festive air, by the enthusiasm 
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„a^::<nappmess which Hghted even the eyes of the oldest 
sunken cheeks and weak, tottering bodies. 

“Are they Harijan (Untouchable) villages?” 

“No, but there are Harijan quarters.” 

“So they mix here ?” 

“That is what the village workers who come to live in these 
villages try to do. They try to teach, I don’t mean only in 
school, but in other ways too. In quite a number of the villages 
the wells, tanks, and even the temples are used by all. Yes, 
they are mixing.” 

I understood diat entrance to the temples was the hardest 
to achieve. For the law favoured the Hindu Caste. If the 
Hindus were not unanimous in allowing Harijans to enter the 
temple, the Harijans could not enter. 

Mahatma Gandhi rested on the terrace of one of the houses 
which was built in a quadrangle. He faced the crowd below, 
the front rows of which were children. But he was talking to 
someone near him who looked extremely crestfallen, though 
Mahatma Gandhi’s tones were even. 

“What makes tliat man look so miserable?” I asked my 
companion. 

“He is scolding an Arya-Samaj preacher.” 

“Wliy?” 

“Because the man has been sowing the seed of disorder 
among the villagers.” 

After he had addressed people they brought him samples 
of their handiwork; cloth of all sorts, mats, leather work, etc. 
Then he inspected thek workshops which opened on to the 
quadrangle. Everything was tolerably clean, considering how 
little water there is m villages. I thought he would Unger over 
looms and spinning wheels, but I was mistaken. He gave his 
greatest attention to tanning. That was entirely a Harijan work. 
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iwhile I walked into the open and tried to estah 
contact with a group of veiled women who remained in a 
comer. They were all Hindus. They were the only ones among 
the Hindus who seemed so particular about their veils, at 
least of those I met. They would hft the veil for a moment, 
but one hardly got a glimpse of their faces before they dropped 
it again. One of the veils thus lifted disclosed a flash of eyes, 
teeth, skin that looked like a newly-ripened exquisite mango, 
laughter diat rippled over the pretty features, and all framed 
in the richest orange, red and yellow of her draperies. But I 
was soon called away. I left the scene reluctantly. And at first 
I had to make an effort to listen to the reason why Mahatma 
Gandlii put such importance on the revival of tannery. My 
companion explained it in this way. 

Untouchability has many reasons for its existence. The 
Aryan conquerors established it to preserve race purity. Pro¬ 
bably the colour of the aborigines being darker than that of 
the newcomers had something to do with it; in the same way 
as the American of the South explains his anti-negroism as a 
struggle to keep the white race pure. Then the Hindu Brahman 
had the monopoly of learning and spiritual purity. Being very 
particular about bodily contact which they believe to affect 
the soul, they had to keep the aborigines separate. Diet has 
a great deal to do with spirituality too. The Brahman is a 
vegetarian, while the Untouchable does not only eat meat 
but carrion as well. Professor Malkani said to me once: 
“Buddhism laughed at the Brahmanic pride in birth and learn¬ 
ing, but introduced a new pride based on occupation. AH 
occupations connected with slaughtered animals came to be 
regarded as unclean. So all leather workers, hunters, butchers, 
fisherman, who were of low caste, already became Untouch¬ 
ables.” 
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diet question we will leave out here. But among 
occupations two were considered the most degrading; tanning 
and scavenging. The latter includes the cleaning of water- 
closets, the removal of all excreta being the work of Harijans; 
and as the greater part of India has no drains, this means per¬ 
haps the most important and necessary of aU labour. Anyone 
who undertakes this execrable but indispensable work should 
be sainted, but the contrary has happened: it is the deepest 
degradation to be a scavenger. Next comes tannery. 

Though the Harijans have kept to scavenging they have 
dropped tannery, which used to be one of the most remunera¬ 
tive of arts and crafts, with considerable export and home 
consumption. Dropping it has meant the loss of livelihood 
to thousands of Untouchables, and has impoverished India. 
Mahatma Gandhi by paying special attention to the revival 
of taimery was helping India and the Untouchables at the 
same time. To him no work is unclean. Every kind of work 
which an Untouchable does Mahatma Gandhi himself can do, 
and has done with efficiency too. To me as a Muslem this 
aspect of Gandhism, in restoring the dignity and sanctity of 
all labour, is perhaps the most admirable. For the Islamic 
conception of labour, I believe, is and will always be up-to- 
date. “Man is man because of liis labour.” 

What I cannot understand is why the Untouchables have 
not given up scavenging instead of tanning. It seems to me 
that, if there had been Untouchable leaders with some 
organizing power, Untouchability would have been abolished 
long ago. “Howe” asked an Indian. I answered: “Supposing 
the millions and millions of Untouchables who clean the dirt 
of three hundred millions said, “Gendemen, clean your own 
dirt, we won’t touch it any more,” and had carried out their 
threat. Such a totalitarian strike would have left die Caste- 
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with two alternatives. Either to remove their o 
^^eta which would have outcasted them at once and turned 
them all into Untouchables. Or, to live amid piles and piles 
of unmentionable filth, which would have been unthinkable. 
The other possibiHty^, that of having drainage for all India, 
would have taken too long a time to bring relief.” 

Said my Indian friend: “On what would the Harijans have 
hved while this totalitarian strike lasted 

“It couldn’t have lasted long: the Caste-Hindus would 
have capitulated at once. Besides, the other Untouchables, 
the butchers, the tanners, the fishermen, could have supplied 
the scavengers with food. After aU, a week of fasting in such 
a cause womil have been worth wliile. Think of the Un¬ 
touchables seeing the sanctimonious Caste-Hindu handling 
his own abomination.” 

“But,” says my friend, who is a follower of Mahatma 
Gandhi, “that would have meant bullying and bargaining: 
we mustn’t do that.” 

“But,” said I, “isn’t non-co-operation something like it? 
If one can. obtain one’s rights, one’s human dignity in no 
other way, non-co-operation is a far better method than an 
armed rising ?” 

However, in these villages at least, the self-sacrificing and 
valiant Hindu workers have accomplished the mixing of 
Untouchables with the rest of the world. When Maliatma 
Gandhi liimself handles hides and talks to the Harijan worker, 
giving him advice, the work can no longer be a degraded 
tiling. 

. At last we rested on a village common, very spacious and 
crowded widi villagers from the district. In the middle was a 
mound of earth and dung. The whole place was enveloped 
in a cloud of dust. But Mahatma Gandlii sat on the mound 
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^talked to them all, looking cool and fit.-After thd 
^owed liim in his inspection of a village school. It was a 
windowless, dark room, filled with htde cliildren. Some of 
them showed their books to Malaatma Gandhi, and he talked 
to them. They were hand-made books. The scene made me 
think of the indescribable poverty and inadequacy of primary 
education compared to the hmidess riches of the Universities. 
I remembered now the luxurious green lawns, professors 
walking in scholarly robes, and die students who, except for 
complexion, were not different from those in any English 
University. The Universities have helped India and still do, 
of course. But how much worthier of praise seemed the 
gallant Hindu workers who were struggling in these dark 
holes, struggling to educate the peasant child amid the direst 
misery and lack of means. The Htde book, composed of a 
few soiled sheets sewn together, and written by hand, had an 
almost sacred significance. I couldn’t help asking myself the 
question which was always in my mind:“ What sort of India 
had there been if the English had spent all their energy on the 
upHft of the peasant, instead of heaping the benefits (as well 
as the curses) of Westernization on the higher middle-class 
and the ruling famflies ?” 


Concerning Chairmen at Jamia Lectures 

Eight personalities have presided over my lectures at Jamia. 
Four of them were Hindus and four Muslems. Brief sketches 
of them may throw light on the Indian scene. Of Sarojini 
Naidu I have already spoken. Of Mahatma Gandhi I will 
speak again, for his presence at Jamia at that memorable 
evening stands out very vividly in my mind. 

Mahatma Gandlii sat on a cushion, surrounded with char¬ 
coal braziers, for the night was cold. Eyes from the packed 
crowd in the hall and eyes from the packed crowd on the 
spacious platform were riveted on him. The atmosphere 
vibrated with a mixture of profound affection and mystic 
fervour. And the fragile figure was more like Buddha than 
ever. Though I was delivering a speech on a historic phase 
of a distant, country, I was conscious of a distinct line of 
thought which had nothing to do with what I was saying. I 
was r h inkin g about the quality of Mahatma Gandhi’s greatness. 

Greatness that takes hold of the mass imagination and fixes 
it in history is the same all over the world, and in all periods. 
The great man is invariably a thousand times enlarged portrait 
of the average man. The quality of the great differs according 
to the mood, thought and temperament of the ordinary man 
tliat the great man represents. There are the Napoleonic types 
. . . those who stamp their ego on the masses and lead them 
to death. It is because the type is an aggrandized expression 
of the love of power, the ambition and the cruelty which 
abide in the heart of the ordinary man, that such a type can 
hypnotize the world. But the Napoleonic type must be 
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fted with the insignia of high rank. Either crowns, tHiro: 
what-nots, or oblivion. They cannot afford to lose the 
gold trappings, they cannot live like ordinary men. The 
moment the great are shorn of the emblems of power, men 
abandon them and transfer their allegiance to the next gilded 
and aggrandized expression of themselves: “The King is dead, 
long hve the King!” 

But no matter how simple the ordinary man is, he is also 
incalculable and has contradictory aspirations. Side by side 
with his extreme egotism, bloodthirstiness, and cupidity, there 
is also his love, his pity for the suffering and his desire to 
serve and to better the destiny of his feUow-creatures. The 
alternative great man, who also represents an aggrandized 
type of the ordinary man, is Buddha, Christ. . . and to those 
belongs Mahatma Gandlii. But they belong to such a remote 
past that one wonders whether they were ever alive on earth. 
No one in our age, or since the days of saints and prophets, 
has taken tRb fancy of the masses, because of his resemblance 
to the good, to the loving kindness of the ordinary man. 
Does Mahatma Gandhi mean the opening of a new era? 
Otherwise why should he be so much loved by millions, and 
revered by the Intelligentzia of this materiaUstic world of ours t 
For the moment Mahatma Gandlii revived my faith in the 
infaUibility of the better nature of Man. Not only Gandhi, 
but the Indian masses who take sides with this ancient type 
of leader who represents love, seemed to me worthy of the 
world’s gratitude. For in following Mahatma Gandhi the 
Indian has no hope of worldly reward. On the contrary he 
is often persecuted for it. In the hall that night there was a 
sense of fraternity and friendliness: the feeble old man had 
turned the light on the human qualities of us all without 
which we must all perish. 
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lose who die in utter distress and suffering are the 
and heroines of the world,” he said, after the lecture. 
‘No birth comes without agony. Whatever we see to-day is 
in the melting-pot, transitory in this transitory world. What 
will happen in this world in which India and Turkey are only 
little spots ? From the lecture I beheve that if we model our 
action according to what is right, there is a bright future for 
Turkey and India. . . .” This was liis tribute to the simple 
folk of Turkey who had given their hves unconditionally for 
the sake of freedom in Tiurkey some eighteen years ago. 
But he also, with the directness which characterizes all his 
words and actions, spoke of Muslem-Hindu unity. “Our 
brethren, the bone of our bones . , .” he was saying: “her 
coming to India may result in tying us with an indissoluble 
tie.” No one could aspire to a greater honour in this world. 
But alas, I know that this unity depends only on die Hindu 
and Moslem youth of India. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das was the next Hindu chairman. He is a 
tall willowy figure, with long white hair and beard. The 
pallor 'and die delicacy of his features stamp hiin as a man 
with the habit of long fasts, not only in the material sense 
either. From under liis brooding Hds his eyes look far away 
into something .seen only by himself. Whether he is talking 
or listening, one has the feeling that he is aU the time com¬ 
muning with an inAusible presence; and the expression of his 
face changes accordingly. It would be almost uncanny to 
anyone who has had no contact with mystics. Whether mystical 
experience is a reality or self-hypnotism, the mystics certainly 
have an extra sense. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das does not belong to that Indian type of 
mystics who discard clothes, cut themselves away from all 
contact, and concentrate on the spiritual. He is one of the 
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elegant figures I have come across. Flowing white ro 
te shoes, always immaculate, a wliite turban and a cash- 
mere muffler neghgently thrown round his neck, he might 
very well be a Turkish Sheikh stepping out of one of those 
old monasteries of ours which have now been abohshed. 
As a matter of fact he is curiously hke a Near-Eastern mystic. 
His mind has a thousand windows open to all knowledge, 
no matter from where it comes. He is an accompHshed scholar 
of Arabic and Persian as well as of Indian and Chinese. He 
is as much at home quoting the Koran or the Mesnevi, as he 
is quoting Hindu Scriptures. 

All this astoundingly varied knowledge (he is a keen student 
of scientific knowledge, too) revolves round religion, of a 
mystical nature of course. Speaking of poHtics, he says, that 
divorced from rehgion it will lose its human quaUty, just as 
rehgion would mean nothing if it did not influence man’s 
actions. And he had written quite a number of books on the 
subject. There are no rehgions for him: there is only ReUgion. 
His mission is to prove it. The Essential Unity of all Religions, 
one of his scholarly achievements, is full of interesting data 
on this favourite subject of his. 

His type is not that of a violent reformer, or even of a 
man of action. But his writings, his conversation and person- 
ahty is leavening mankind with kindness and fraternal instincts. 
AH sorts make a world. His sort may not always catch the 
pubhc eye. But it is as essential as others. 

I had already written The Clown and his Daughter when I 
visited India. But Dr. Bhagavan Das seemed to me the Indian 
equivalent of “Vehbi Effendi,” the Turkish mystic in the 
novel. And Vehbi Effendi was a sketch, not of any particular 
one, but of several Dervishes I had known in the early days 
of my youth. 
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r. Bhagavan Das was a member of the Indian Congress. 
He sat on one of its benches, next to Bhulabhai Desai, then 
tlie President of the Congress Party in the Indian ParHament. 
Bhulabhai Desai was the last Hindu who presided over a 
lecture of mine. 

Bhulabhai Desai was spoken of as one of the brilliant lawyers 
of Bombay, earning high honorariums. He was a newcomer 
to pohtics, nevertheless he had at once become the President 
of the Party. It may have been partly due to the poUtical 
mood of 1935 which was moderate, but undoubtedly his 
abilities had a lot to do with the choice. But my interest in 
him was due to something rather trivial. Bhai is both a suffix 
and a prefix used in some old Turkish names. He, I imagined, 
must look like a legendary character, and the first time I met 
liim I asked: 

“What does your name signify?” 

“ ‘The boy who remained.’ My parents lost all their child¬ 
ren before me, and when I was bom they named me so. . . .” 

“So you are ‘Durmush,’ ” I said. In AnatoUa parents who 
lose their children name the latecomer “Durmush,” wliich 
also means “the boy who remained.” 

Apart from his name, the manner of the man also made me 
associate him with an Anatolian at his best. He had a great 
sense of proportion, and an unusual abihty to separate the 
essential from the trivial. He was not a man of many words, 
but when he did speak he could be both clear and outspoken, 
yet retain an unconscious courtesy towards his opponents. 

He wore a Gandhi-cap and a tightly buttoned coat of a 
nondescript colour. Flowing white Hindu draperies would 
have marked him as an extreme nationaUst, European clothes 
as a super-Westernized man, which in India also means an 
imitator. In his case, the attire marked the man. He. was not 
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associated with any passing fashion or movement 
was an Indian of all times. 

Nature itself has stamped diis unobtrusiveness on his small 
features. The mild and friendly eyes have colourless lashes. 
He is altogether a man who shrinks from pubHc attention, 
but not dehberately though, for to go out of one’s way to 
escape attention is only a clever way of courting it. He has a 
typically Anatolian voice. That is difficult to describe beyond 



saying that it is low and even, never rises or falls, and that no 
gestures accompany his words. The moderation both of his 
tone as well as his thoughts gave him an unconscious dignity. 
One thought of him as a member of an independent race to 
whom it is natural to be so; and if he lost it he would still 
retain that inner poise which marks the really free. 

So seemed Bhulabbai Desai to me. Though I had so far 
kept away from tlie Indian ParHament, because poMtical con¬ 
troversy does not interest me very much when it is meant for 
the gallery, I went there to hear him speak. 

Although there was nothing to account for it in the 
Assembly, I was thinking of Westminster. I could not very 
well explain why die shadow of the House of Commons 
hovers over this very Indianized monument—maybe it was 
the first expression of Indian Democracy. A friend has said 
to me in regard to it, “Not a Parliament, only a puppet-show; 
dolls with springs behind their backs mimic a Parliament 
according to the whims of those who pull the strings.” 

But after I was seated in the Visitors’ gallery, and had seen 
and heard the proceedings, I came to the conclusion that it 
was no longer a puppet-show, though there was stiU a good 
deal of acting. The members were self-conscious, I thought. 
They were indeed like actors in giving a representation widi 
ardsde effect of the procedure of the British Parliament. 
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^^i^^^peaker in. his wig and gown, the Government benches 
occupied by men in grey suits, the Congress benches opposite, 
the minorities all round in all sorts of costumes. . . . AH the 
niceties of English Parliamentary speech ... the honourable 
gentleman this, the honourable gentleman that. . . . 

This well-hghted circular hall was very different, with its 
picturesque inmates, from the sombre House of Commons 
and its drab but virde inhabitants; yet it did seem Hke a ghost 
of Westminster. It lacked reahty and I lost interest in it and 
began to watch the attendants in their crimson tunics and 
turbans. They moved noiselessly about, with overdone 
obsequiousness, bowing, kneeling by the desks where they 
deposited papers. If the Parliament were even only a show, 
the attendants were marring the effect by acting as if they 
were in a Rajah’s palace, rather than in a democratic institution. 
They brought an air of servility, an ingrained sense of inequality, 
which did not suit the atmosphere at all. Democracy after all 
rests on the shoulders and the unbendable backbones of the 
masses, and not in the manner and the constitutional learning 
of its Intelligentzia. 

A red uniform bowed and knelt, placing a paper on a desk 
opposite. A grey indistinct figure rose to speak. It was 
Bhulabhai Desai. He was going to give the view of the 
Congress Party in regard to the new Constitution. 

It does not matter here what he said. But he said it in a 
way winch any Parliament in the world would like to have 
its speakers state tlie policy of their parties. He presented the 
Indian view with his habitual moderation and clarity, the 
main issues standing out, unadorned but in massive and sound 
structure. None of the politician’s demagogic embeUishments, 
none of the lawyer’s tricks of logic and legal subtleties. His 
style was as effective as his facts. Of the new school of speaking 
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ich Mahatma Gandhi is a supreme model, Bhulabi 
Desai is an admirable example. The Indians call it “Chaste 
English.” 

“He has understated our case,” said an Indian near me. 
No; he had not. The Indian case has been so often overstated 
that it gains by understatement. Shorn of oratorical and 
rhetorical effects, it stands out in its poignant reaUty. Further, 
Bhulabhai Desai proved himself to have real psychological 
insight by the choice of that moderate and dignified style. 
For the speech was meant for the British rulers. As such the 
tone was right. Neither the old-fashioned flattery, nor the 
new-fashioned bluster, not even the poetic appeal. For the 
Indian the old-fashioned flattery means nothing more than 
good manners. But to the English it means servility, lack of 
backbone. I can well imagine an Englishman’s toes itching to 
kick an old-fashioned Oriental using the flowery form of 
address. The new-fashioned bluster is to the Indian an expres¬ 
sion of his newly acquired self-confidence. But again the 
English resent it, taking over-expression as a sign of weak¬ 
ness. As for poetical expression, though the Enghsh have 
produced the greatest poetry in the world, they enjoy it only 
in privacy, and never allow it to colour their realistic outlook 
in politics. 

Bhulabhai Desai made another speech a few days later, this 
time to the students of Lucknow University. As I read this 
much-commented upon address I realked that he knew the 
exact tone which would appeal to the student. He had called 
his address “The Failure of the Intellectuals.” What he said 
about the Indian intellectual sounded true of the greater 
number of intellectuals elsewhere. They fail because they give 
only lip service to ideas which ought to be motives of action. 

He began by evoking the matchless ancient civilization of 
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Why had it survived when all the contemporary civili^ 
zations had passed away; was it merely to be the example of 
a phenomenon to show the world how the fifth part of the 
human race could Hve under subjection? And pointing to 
tlie number of intellectuals, artists, and scientists of Modem 
India, he wondered what relation tliey had to the people. 

“There was a time, and I am afraid it is still with us, when 
in our Universities and Colleges most of our young men and 
women are proud of gaining distinction for being able to 
describe and admire the struggles of other races for freedom.... 

“Many a young man and woman here would be able to 
recite with a considerable amount of zest poems of British 
poets saying what freedom means, not omitting Byron’s The 
Prisoner of Chilton. 

“Nor is it merely appreciation. We feel actual personal 
emotion when we read the history of those who struggled 
and suffered in the cause of freedom. But have we yet arrived 
at the point when those of us who intellectually admire and 
discuss that which led to freedom and progress for others 
should ask ourselves at what stage in human history our own 
country stands ?” 

He answered his own question with the bitterest figure of 
speech I have heard from an Indian patriot: “It is true, is it 
not, that if you count the number of men from a foreign 
land who govern you (and it is no offence to say this, but 
good for you to reaUze it), to herd as many cattle more 
herdsmen would be required than tire number of those who 
govern the 330 millions of this land ?” 

Every line of the speech bore witness to the permeating 
influence of English thought on the Indian mind. I asked 
Mahatma Gandhi: 

‘What is the greatest contribution of the English to India?” 
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answered without hesitation: 

“Nationliood.” 

I put the question to Sarojini Naidu in a slightly different 
form. We were sitting on the terrace of Huinayun’s tomb. 
Below a procession of villagers was passing carrying coloured 
banners. She had taken off her shoes and was warming her 
bare toes in the sun, while looking with genuine pleasure at 
the facade of the stately royal tomb. 

know what the Muslems have contributed to India. But 
what will the EngHsh leave beliind, if and when they leave ? 

“A nation,” she answered, also without hesitation. 

^ . • . • • 

Of the four Muslems who presided over lectures of mine, 
I have already spoken of Dr. Ansari. Maulana Shaukat Ali 
comes next. 

He is the !.ate Mohammad Ali’s brother, and has been a 
supporter of the Khilafat movement, Hindu-Muslem co¬ 
operation, and the Indian Nationahsm. But these thmgs belong 
to the past, as far as he is concerned. I find it difficult to define 
his present political position. The failure of the KMafat move¬ 
ment has made him lose his bearings, I think. But, apart from 
his politics, he is a significant and ver>' sympathetic figure. 
He has been one of tlie public speakers who has had a very 
great eSect on the masses. He has wit and emotional appeal. 
He has also the physique which would dominatd any public 
gathering. He is a very big man in every sense, and this has 
been responsible for liis nickname, “Big Brother.” He has a 
flowing beard, a shock of picturesque grey hair, and eyes 
which twinkle like those of a mischievous boy. His dress is 
• suggestive of the vagueness of his politics. He wears a long 
shirt over tight Indian trousers and leggings; and a loose 
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Mashlak (mantle) with a Turkish Kalpak (fur cap 
the fashion of about sixteen years ago. His attire is reminiscent 
of a combination of Indian, Muslem, Arab and Turk; in a 
word, it is a reflection of Pan-Islamism, wliich thoi^b lacking 
pobtical reabty will, I bebeve, never die out entirely. 

Maulana Sbaukat Ab has a young and pretty Engbsb wife. 
In caricatures he is represented as a big baby to whom the 
King gives a pretty dob so as to keep him quiet. There are 
always stories about his quick retorts. The last was tliis; 

A liiglily placed Engbsh official said to him in regard to 
his wife: “I hear that you buUy your wife.” Shaukat Ab 
answered, looking at the wife of the Englishman: “Your 
ExceUency is in a position to know which buUies which.” 

I must also say something about Maulana Sulaiman Nadvi. 
He is small and dressed bke a learned Muslem. If one were to 
describe his mental and physical characteristics with a single 
adjective, neat would do to perfection. He has the lean, pale 
face of an ascetic; and black eyes which are usually bent over 
liis folded hands. Yet that he has a sense of humour is written 
all over him. Moderation dominates all he has to say, and 
also clarity and honesty of thought. His position is dcfimte in 
pobtics as wcU as in the thought of India. His speeches, always 
in Urdu, have a great effect on his audience. But his appeal 
is more to the educated than to the masfes, for he is opposed 
to the extravagance of style of the native orators. He likens 
them to the hired mourners in the month of Muharrem.* 
Maulana Sulaiman Nadvi came into prominence during 
the Islamic renaissance led by Sir Saiyid Ahmad, the founder 
of Abgarh College. The College was founded about the 

* Hasan and Husein, the grandsons of the Prophet, were martyred at 
Kerbela in the month of Muharrem. It is the montli of mourning for Muslems 
and is specially celebrated by the Muslems of Shia sect by a kind of Passion- 
Play. Mourners are hired for the occasion to mourn and wail. 
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b of the last century, but round Sir Saiyid Ahma 
uslems continued to produce a series of outstanding men of 
thought and learning. Maulana Sulaiman Nadivi, a man who 
looks about sixty now, must have been among the youngest 
members of the movement in 1898 when Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
died. But unlike his leader he has gone beyond Islamic boun¬ 
daries in pohtics. Though advocate of cultural imderstanding 
among the Muslems of the world, and once a staunch sup¬ 
porter of the Khilafat Movement, he is also a nationalist and 
supports Hindu-Muslem co-operation. 

Intellectually his standing is even more important. The 
Life oj Mahomet, which he wrote in collaboration with Shibly, 
the distinguished Muslem scholar, who has since died, is 
translated into Tiurkish and Persian. At the moment he is a 
prominent member of the movement in Lucknow known as 
Nadwatil-Ulema, an attempt to bring religious education 
into touch with modem Hfe. 

His attitude of mind with regard to reform is not different 
from that of the Hindu reformers. Islamic scriptures have all 
the necessary sanctions for adapting life to change. He goes 
even further than other Muslem thinkers and admits the 
separation of Church and State in Islam. But, he says, it must 
be brought about by the sanctions of an inter-Islamic body, 
and not carried through by a single Muslem nation. 

I would now conclude my sketches of influential Muslems 
with a few words about Sir Mohammad Iqbal, the great poet 
and thinker. Descended from Brahmanic ancestors, yet remain¬ 
ing an Orthodox Muslem, his hobby is intellectual specu¬ 
lation. A serious scholar of philosophy, he has written on 
every conceivable subject touching Indian thought. 

“In pohtics,” said an Indian intellectual, “Sir Iqbal has 
passed through several phases.” The earhest was Nationalism, 
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pOJ?g aiid simple, interpreted as a religion in itself. The New 
Temple expresses this phase: 

Shall I tell thee the truth, oh Brahman > Be not offended — 

The idols in thy temples have grown old. 

Thy idols have taught thee to he at feud with thine own people; 

Our God also taught the preacher to hate and fight. 

I have at last in desperation turned my face from both temple 
and mosque. 

In images of stone thou hast conceived the presence of God, 

For me every particle of my country’s dust is a deity! 

Every Nationalist, Muslem or Hindu, quotes this line; but 
his political influence over them came to an end with this 
early phase. 

In his second phase, diough it is not as explicit as the first, 
he is no longer satisfied with a religion confined within geo¬ 
graphical boundaries. Not the inanimate earth but Hving men 
must be served. It is more the struggle of an extreme indi¬ 
vidualism to lose itself in the community than a political creed. 

Men have drunk their fill and the wine is still there, 

The Yesterdays have vanished and the Morrow still remains. 

The cycle of a community’s life is enduring. 

The individuals come and go; 

The individual is a traveller, a stranger, the Community abides. 

There is one point in Sir M. Iqbal’s hasty retreat from pure 
Nationalism which must be understood by those who make 
a study of Muslem mentality. To whatever poHtical creed the 
Muslem may belong, his ultimate loyalty must be to the 
One God who cannot be symboHzed by material objects or 
by ideas. This point was best expressed by the Muslem mem¬ 
bers of the “Front Populaire,” in the French colonies. They 
lifted their fists like the rest of dieir comrades, giv ing the 
sign of their political creed, but added to it the lifting of their 
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finger to the sky. The last is the sign common to 
lil^lems: “There is no God but One God . . is always 
said with that gesture. Meaning God to be above and beyond 
all terrestrial ideas and symbols. 
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Jamia, Men and Ideas 


One must study the Jamia if one wishes to grasfi the forces 
at work in India. The institution has tvyo purposes. First, to 
train the Muslem youth with definite ideas of their rights and 
duties as Indian citizens. Second, to co-ordinate Islamic thought 
and behaviour with Hindu. The general aim is to create a 
harmonious Indian nationhood without Muslems losing their 
Islamic identity. In its aim, if not always in its procedure, it is 
nearer to Gandhian Movement than any other Islamic institu¬ 
tion I have come across. 

To speak of the Jamia before mentioning the Aligarh 
College is putting the cart before the horse; for the Jamia is 
the offspring, though a rebellious one. The AHgarh College 
marked the first turning-point in Islam; the Jamia the second. 

The principal of the Institution is Dr. Zakir Husein. There 
is not a single Indian intellectual whom I have met who has 
not asked me: “What do you think of Dr. Zakir Husein ?” 
which means that Dr. Husein puzzles his coimtrymen. Yet 
it is impossible to meet a more straightforward person; the 
general perplexity is only due to the fact that he has no 
political label, and that his activities are not coloured by any 
party prejudices. He gives all his time an(f energy to educa¬ 
tional problems; constructively and, to a reasonable extent, 
experimentally. 

He-is a Pathan—a frontier man: a big man, with a robust 
physique, and plenty of grit. His father, a lawyer, emigrated 
to Hyderabad where he established a brilHant and profitable 
practice; and when he died, quite yoimg, left enough to his 
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to afford them a good education. Dr. Z 
Aiseiii was the eldest, which meant a lot in an Eastern family 
of thirty years ago. It developed in him such a sense of respon¬ 
sibility that when he could no longer father the younger 
members of his family, he had to go out into the world and 
father some cause. 

The early education of Dr. Zakir Huscin was rigorously 
orthodox and puritanical. His school was an old-fashioned 
one. At home, as a boy, he met all sorts, even cranks, in¬ 
cluding a mystic for whom he copied bulky manuscripts. 
To this last he owes his excellent handwriting, as well as his 
tolerance of mystics—for he is not mystically inclined at all. 

His university was the Ahgarh where he was a lecturer in 
Economics after he had graduated. Ahgarh represented the 
accomplishments, social and academic (classics predominated) 
of an Enghsh University. His good looks, conversational 
ability, and capacity for leadership and public speaking made 
Iiim successful and popular. He gave the impression of ver- 
satihty and talent, but also of irresponsibihty—all that the 
Indian mind associates with an upper class Ahgarh student of 
to-day. But when a new movement in 1919 attacked the 
Ahgarh traditions, Zakir Husein took sides with the new 
movement. This movement was represented by Dr. Ansari 
and the late Maulana Mohammad Ali. iSiey believed that 
Ahgarh no longer answered the aspirations of the Moslems, 
and when they could neither demolish nor change it, they 
formed a new centre, and called it the Jamia Milha-Islamia, 
meaning the Muslem Natibnal University. But it includes 
the training of the youngest children, even having classes 
which could be called a combination of Froebel and Montessori. 

In 1922 Zakir Husein took student-leave and went to 
Germany to complete his studies, and take a doctor’s degree. 
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while he was taking a vacation with 
^tSient, I met him at Munich. In his early twenties he already 
had a beard, and no one could have associated him with 
youth. Witli this austere young man, so obviously mature, 
was another young student, Mujeeb by name. He was utterly 
different from Zakir Husein, with a deHcate physique, refined 
features, dioughtful, tortured eyes. A temperament of artistic 
nature was written all over him. But outwardly he had the 
same quiet way, the same determined look as his compamon. 
These were the first young Indians to make me wonder 
whether the talkative, versatile Indian students I had hitherto 
met, with tlieir emphatic and passionate reactions, were really 
typical: certainly they were as different from these taciturn 
young men as Nordics and Latins. 

ZaHr Husein returned to India in 1936, a Doctor of Econo¬ 
mics of Berhn University; and he became Principal of the 
Jamia. With his usual discrimination and persuasiveness, he 
selected suitable colleagues to create the new centre, and 
among them Mujeeb. Jamia had been under Zakir Husein 
for nine yearsj already when I went to Delhi. 

He is still bearded and has the same round face. Time has 
left no definite marks on its smoothness. But I thought there 
was a subtle shadow of perpetual fatigue on his features. The 
manifold difficulties of his position, as well as his constant 
effort to remain unruffled in an agitated atmosphere, have 
something to do witli that expression. He has ahnost a self- 
hypnotized look—the look of those with a single aim. Yet 
I have often seen changes of mood on his impassive mask: I 
have even known liim to be very angry, and seen him moved 
to tears of pity. But he always has himself under control. It 
was refreshing to see diat his intimate knowledge of the West 
has developed neither an inferiority complex manifesting 
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in the patronizing airs and general back-slapping whii 
ii^irritated Aldoiis Huxley on Iiis visit to India. 

What moves this placid man most is meanness, untruthful¬ 
ness, .and self-interest. “Some people here not only propagate 
lies, but they also believe in their own inventions,” he said 
several times with clenched teeth. Well, that is not an Indian 
specialty. Lies, to be effective, must be accompanied by 
conviction. 

This uncompromising love of truth under every circum¬ 
stance, made Dr. Zakir Husein almost a replica of Dr. Ansari. 
During my two months’ stay with Dr. Ansari, we discussed 
every aspect of politics and politicians in India; and he never 
forgave any departure from the standards of truth. He would 
remain the friend of anyone who preferred failure to success, 
if success would have meant a sacrifice of principle; but he 
would never associate with those who had been disloyal, or 
had used unworthy means to attain worthy ends. 

In this respect Dr. Zakir Husein differed slightly. He beheved 
that given the capacity and tlie character, no man could fail 
in the long run. This made him a successful educator and an 
inspiring leader. He gave the impression that any right cause 
rightly handled must necessarily succeed; and those trained 
by him rarely gave way to despondency. Again and again 
he would repeat that failures in poHtics were due to men who 
were ignorant of the social and economic factors at work. 
Men must be trained in the fundamental questions concerning 
society, before they can be ready to enter poHtics. This was 
a soimd assumption for an educator. 

In discussing women’s emancipation he always said: “Edu¬ 
cation comes first. Women ought to be left free to do as they 
wish. To force them to Hvc an ultra-modem life is as tyrannous 
as forcing them to remain behind the Purdah.” Well, tyranny 
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ranny no matter what its aims, and in the long run pro- 
luces the inevitable passive society of the East, or the robot 
society of the West. All Jamia professors took this attitude 
towards their wives, some of whom were in a transitional 
state and remained in Purdah, or were partly free ; and some 
of whom had, left it. All of them seemed to be women with 
strong personalities. But the daughters were carefully educated. 

Jamia trains primary teachers “because,” said Dr. Zakir 
Husein, “they are what we lack most. The State University 
graduate rarely becomes a primary teacher, considering the 
job beneath his dignity. There has been some difficulty in 
getting them placed, but the Jamia-trained primary teacher 
is efficient, and the need is great. So they do find jobs 
eventually.” 

Dr. Zakir Husein, 1 could see, was quite conscious of the 
fact that education was top-heavy in India, and that it is time 
to turn attention to primary education, 

“Why do your graduates have some difficulty in getting 
jobs ?” 

"Our teaching is done in Urdu. We teach English only as 
a language. This is a new development, there being only a 
few institutions who use the native language as a vehicle of 
instruction. We feel that it must be done, for if Urdu is to 
become a hving modem language, we must be able to use 
it for scientific tliought. But the fact tliat we teach in Urdu 
deprives us of State subsidy. And graduates of schools which 
are not patronized by the State have some difficulty in getting 
jobs. However, we would welcome State help, or help from 
any quarter, provided that the donors did not interfere with 
our teaching,” 

There are post-graduate classes to train research workers. 
I saw with satisfaction that their researches and studies in the 
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rical field were not coloured by politics. Further, 
students were genuinely interested in world problems, and 
studied them as much as opportunity would allow. In the 
East—in India particularly—^these two points are of supreme 
importance. The closed-in character of Hindu mentality 
makes Indians more or less indifferent to anything outside 
India, and the enthusiasm bom of their new nationahsm 
leaves little room for objectivity. Moslems on the other hand 
are more international in mind. Their interest in the outside 
world—^when it is in the Islamic countries—Pleads Hindus to 
call them Pan-Islamists. And their interest in the West often 
leads to their being accused of upholding Western Imperialism. 
Though there may be individual cases to jastify these accusa¬ 
tions, on the whole it is merely that the Moslem mind refuses 
to be limited to geographical boundaries. This outside interest 
found in the Jamia, since it cannot be suspected as being 
disloyal to the Indian cause, is a healtliy and necessary thing. 
For it gives the professors and the students a broad outlook, 
and a capacity for comparative studies. 

Another aim of the Jamia not yet realized is to have exten¬ 
sion courses for vocational training. And it would be a credit 
to rich Muslems if they helped towards the realization of 
this aim. For India lacks, above aU, skilled labour—^artisans, 
plumbers, mechanics, etc. The standard of the lower middle- 
class can never be raised without them. There are a consider¬ 
able number of Hindu institutions and organizations which 
supply the market to some extent. And Mahatma Gandhi’s 
organizations work efficiently in the village areas to the same 
end. Muslems must train the equivalent class in towns and 
cities. As it is, there are very few among Muslems who could 
be called lower middle-class; and, without that, no social 
equilibrium is possible, I was told that the University-trained 
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;m who can find no job usually becomes a disgruntl 
politician who does no constructive social work; while the 
poor have no Hvelihood offered other than in the newly- 
founded factories. A Hindu friend of mine accused the Muslem 
worker of making possible tlie too-rapid industrialization of 
India. And some go as far as caUing him the tool of the foreign 
capitahst. This cannot be remedied unless the Muslem is 
trained up to the same standard as the Hindu to take his place 
in village industries, and as an artisan in towns. 

Ihe Jamia bases its education on reHgion. Dr. Zakir Husein 
himself is religious, though he does not talk much about it. 
He is a practising Mohammedan. He never eats pork, nor 
drinks wine, and I beHeve he prays daily acording to Muslem 
ritual. He said: 

“All action springs from faith.” For him, imier discipHne, 
such as every free man must achieve, is not possible without 
faith. There is no exception to this way of thinking among 
the Indian reformers, if one leaves out of count the Com¬ 
munists. But Communism in itself is a social faith. 

This unchanging attitude towards rehgion is not only due 
to the nature of Hinduism and Islam. It is, I beHeve, partly 
due to the fact tliat in India Western thought and culture 
have been assimilated tlirough Anglo-Saxon rather than 
through French channels. Among the Anglo-Saxons there 
has been no revolutionary shattering of rehgion or the social 
structure. 

In spite of his rehgion, however. Dr. Zakir Husein—^Hke 
Dr. Ansari—preserves a scientific attitude of mind in regard 
to knowledge. They never go to the Koran for corroboration 
of the scientific discoveries of the last centuries. 

Their example should be fohowed by the Muslem world 
in general, if it is to become modern without losing that 
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which is the basis of its ethics. Experience, and an 
objective study of the Moslem world, had led the writer to 
the following conclusion: 

Moslem thought to-day is not very different from Christian 
thought at the beginning of the Renaissance. It has two aspects: 
I. It tries to explain physical knowledge by the Scriptures. 
This is easier for the Moslem than for the Christian; for the 
Koran does not set out to explain the Creation as categorically 
as the Old Testament. Further, there are verses in the Koran 
which even corroborate certain scientific discoveries. This 
enables the Moslem thinker to retain his faith more easily 
than the Christian of tlie Renaissance period. 

II. But it has its dangers as well. The habit of mind to look 
for an explanation for every physical phenomenon in a Book 
which is guide to moral action rather than a scientific treatise, 
leads quite a large number of young people to disappointment 
and to a loss of faith. And this means that they lose their moral 
guide as well. 

As an example of the second aspect I will quote a Turkisli 
student. He said: 

“I can’t call myself a Muslem any longer, because I cannot 
explain how Jonah lived in the whale’s stomach.” 

“Then don’t call yourself a Muslem.” 

“No, I can’t say I am not a Muslem either. For its regulation 
of human relations as well as its individual moral standards 
are more workable and more humane than any other stan¬ 
dards I know of.” 

“Then take the moral and social teachings, and leave Jonah 
and the whale alone.” 

“I can’t do that either. Religion must be taken as a whole 
or left alone. I have no patience with those who try to explain 
parts by an obscure symboHsm; that is like doping the mind.’ 
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present tendency of the Christian \ 
the physical and the moral truths from each other. And the 
Jamia seems to be on the right way of working in that direction. 

In the Jamia the mixture of freedom and discipline struck 
me as its strongest and happiest educational achievement. 

In the lower classes freedom was tempered widi discipline, 
and it was apportioned. In the post-graduate classes absolute 
freedom was deHberately allowed, but the voluntary inner 
disciphne of tire student was a necessity. I will introduce two 
higher classes as examples. 

First, a professor: Professor Mujeeb, of whom I have already 
spoken as the co-worker of Dr. Zakir Husein. He belongs 
to a well-known and prosperous family of Lucknow which 
includes two artists, a well-known politician, and a first-rate 
lawyer and business man among its members. Mujeeb is the 
product of an Indian school, as well as of Oxford and Berlin 
Universities. Fle is an able writer and critic. His Western edu¬ 
cation has enabled him to do away with the scholastic and 
obscure methods of the East in dealing with a subject. Though 
his subject-matter is taken from the very sources of liis culture, 
yet he has been able to simphfy and clarify it. I was told that 
Iris style in Urdu, as well as the unusual handling of his themes, 
has procured for him a wide, youthful pubHc. With this ability, 
backed by his family, he could have easily obtained a lucrative 
position. 

He preferred to work with Dr. Zakir, whose ideal and the 
manner by which he tries to reahze it, attracted him. Therefore 
he chose the position of a poor professor at Jamia—for those 
who work there must leave behind all desire for an easy Hfe. 
Including the Principal, aU receive seventy-five rupees per 
month, which is barely enough to provide them with a roof 
and the austerest sort of subsistence. This is a matter of principle 
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Jamia, and though the choice of a voluntary collective 
privation has been achieved by a great many Hindu institu¬ 
tions, it is unique among Muslems. They explain this, first, 
because it means an inner discipline and sacrifice for an ideal 
which must stand the test of material privation; second, since 
the appallingly low standard of the majority cannot be raised, 
those who pretend to teach them must share their hardships, 
and reduce the external difference to a minimum. It is sound 
psychology, hence the popularity of the Jamia among the 
poor. It is sound educational principle for those who, above 
everything, want to emphasize moral values and inner dis¬ 
cipline as the only means of achieving freedom for the 
individual and the community. 

I visited a history class for men, many of whom were older 
than the teacher. But the authority of the litde man was 
incontestable. All of them, including the teacher, were sitting 
on the floor with low desks before them. I could not follow 
the lecture in Urdu, but I could see from diagrams and figures 
on the blackboard the clear outHnes of a certain period of 
Indian history. The teacher developed his theme, always 
keeping before the eye the principal trends of comparative 
periods. The teacher and the students collaborated in handling 
the data before them inteUigently, objectively, and with the 
utmost freedom. 

Here is a lecture to. post-graduates on Ethics. The Professor 
is an Indian Christian. The passionate note behind his admirably 
organized lesson whenever he speaks of human equality and 
freedom, gives one the feeling that he was either an Un¬ 
touchable once, or has studied them. He speaks in English. 
No morality without the free exercise of man’s judgment 
and will power, he cries. And it sounds like a war-cry against 
Caste-mentaUty, Even an external symbol, he says, which 
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_ adopt, may be an influence from without. It may in the 
long run colour man’s judgment in favour of those who 
have the same symbol; it may lead to Caste in which there 
can be no freedom for the individual mind. He is evidently a 
learned man, and one from a German University. But his 
revolt against a passive attitude of mind in regard to Caste 
has given him castophobia. So much so that he attacks the 
Gandhi-caps which the students wear. In liis mind they are 
signals of a new Caste . . . Gandhi-Caste. But the students 
who have donned the caps of their own free will listen cour¬ 
teously, but stick to their caps. There is a mixture of maturity, 
tolerance, and freedom of judgment which only such a type 
of training and education can confer on youth. 


Of the teaching in general in the primary classes at the 
Jamia there is not much to be said. You could find its parallel 
in all up-to-date primary schools in the West, The method 
and the matter taught are the same, with a marked tendency 
to concentrate on Islamic history and literature. All the teach¬ 
ing is done in Urdu. Only I noticed that special efforts were 
being made to phoneticize the script (Arabic). We Turks also 
made the same efforts before changing our script from the 
Arabic to the Latin. Whether this attempt at the Jamia is the 
sign for a complete change of the Urdic script in India also 
we will discuss later. 

That part of the curriculum which deals with the creative 
instinct of the cliild interested me most. Therefore I spent 
quite a considerable time at the drawing and hand-work 
classes. This is of great importance in Eastern education. The 
old East kept this creative instinct in swathing clothes; so 
rigidly wrapt and bound by imposed rules and by conven- 
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subjects that the imagination had no elbow-room to 
move. It was either stifled, or if it survived because of the 
exceptional talent of the individual, it expressed itself within 
the same beaten track, putting all Hfe and genius within 
tightest and narrowest lines and shapes. Hence the East pro¬ 
duced artists who could write a whole chapter of the Koran 
on a single rice. 

On the other hand the tendency in the West has been for 
more and more freedom. In certain cases all outside guidance 
is aboHshed. The result of this teaching in the West has pro¬ 
duced ultra-modern art, impressionism rim wild, a twisted 
realism, where you cannot tell whether an artist means a 
woman at a washtub or a moonlit prairie. This lack of total 
discipline has had, in my opinion, as disastrous effects on 
Western mentahty as the swathing clothes of aestheticians 
have had on the cliild's initiative in the East. Anarchy or 
passivity: there is not much to choose between the two. 
The problem of the educator is how to combine guidance 
with freedom. I saw that the Jamia managed this admirably. 
It was a dehghtful surprise to see the ingenious toys and the 
articles of use which the Httle ones produced out of nothing. 
But the drawings were still more remarkable. Nature and 
men and old tales, such as we have always known in the 
East, were there; but seen from a different angle. 

What struck me most was that the element of fear was no 
longer evident in those tales, as the children had thought 
them out to draw tliem. Here is a picture of a “Tejjal” (Ogre). 
For us it was a thing of terror. The Uttle boy at the Jamia 
has made a jolly thing out of it. The release of the child’s 
mind from fear in the East is of primary importance. Home 
hfe, school hfe, civic hfe, all used to train him by fear. The 
blessed rod, or the Unseen Spirit, followed him from the 
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Ifi to the grave. That the Jamia has conquered this was 
expressed by die words of the Headmaster, Dr. Akbar, a 
product of Columbia University : 

“When the children first came here, it was impossible to 
address to them the simplest word without their raising their 
arm to the head in a protective gesture. The child is ever trying 
to avert a blow. But at the end of six months’ time they even 
take a scolding, standing up and looking you in the face in 
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the normal way.” 

The gesture is symptomatic of the evil from which the 
East has suffered most. Expecting nothing but blows. Parents, 
teachers, rulers, native or foreign, have mostly used Fear. 
Strike, strike, strike. ... The result is either the cowed and 
the bulhed individual with all sorts of unhealthy inhibitions, 
or the bully himself when he gets a chance. Strike or be 
struck seems to be the practical philosophy of the Eastern 
child. Unless the East as a whole metes out discipline and 
freedom proportionally in its education, tlie reaction of tlie 
East, when it has a chance, will be a huge blow to all its past, 
to all its rulers, native or foreign. 

I spent a whole afternoon with the Uttle ones. First in their 
sitting-room. No furniture except carpets. They all sat on 
the floor, the staff as well as the students. They were mostly 
boys, with a few httle girls, and all from six to nine. It was 
evident Dr. Zakir Husein was the favourite. The smaller 
members crept through the ranks and approached him. Before 
long he looked like a tree widi a living plant creeping over 
him. Faces looked over his shoulders, arms leaned against his 
lap. He neither petted them nor pushed them away. On the 
contrary, his body took the necessary bend to suit the little 
world round him. It reminded me of a taxi-driver at Hamp¬ 
stead whom I used to watch with such keen interest. Squirrels, 
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shyest of all living creatures, used to climb all over him 
as if his body were their playground. I used to think that the 
world had lost an educator in. that taxi-driver. 

As they did not know English Dr. Zakir Husein translated 
their questions. They were intelligent ones compared with 
those of other Eastern children. 

“What do you want to be?” I asked them. 

Merchants mostly, then doctors, and one wanted to be a 
sailor. That was a boy who had not seen the sea. None wanted 
to be officials or soldiers, which I took as a favourable sign. 
As to their favourite heroes, that also impressed me. None 
mentioned a king, or a commander, though Indian history 
is full of flashy names of tliat kind. Omar, the Fourth Caliph, 
was an exception. They told me that they chose him because 
he was the most just man they knew. But the favourite hero 
was an Indian who had sacrificed his fife for a friend. To be 
true to a friend unto death . . . that was sometliing wortli 
while copying. 

Did they recite poetry ? Not much. Dr. Zakir told me that 
they were discouraged from pubhc recitation. Weren’t there 
enough youthful orators all over India produced by the 
schools ? But they liked acting, and in that were encouraged. 
So they took me to the garden and gave me a play m the open. 

Charming, that garden, half concrete and half lawn. Sheds 
opened on to it, and tliere was a pond with a few trees roiuid 
it. Each showed me his favourite animal and told me about 
its likes and dislikes. They were the usual pets, including a 
gay, brown monkey. 

The play was acted round the pond. They did it in Urdu 
which I did not understand. But the mimicry was perfect. 
It was a play in which everyone was some animal. I could 
tell which was the monkey as it cfimbed up a tree, taking 
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from the bigger animals which chased it. All the while 
two tiny human birds sang by the pond, and they did it 
extremely well. Tliis is not the only play they acted for me. 
But each time they started acting they forgot all about the 
spectators, which is the supreme test of a lack of self- 
consciousness. 

After a while they would visit me in my room at Salam 
House, in small groups of three or four. They were accom¬ 
panied by Miss PhiUpson, a charming German woman to 
whose ability a lot of the success in the training of the little 
ones is due. They were quite at home in my room, and after 
a friendly conversation in monosyllables, or by gestures, they 
began to play among themselves. 

But when this miniature company heard the call to prayers, 
no matter how absorbed in their play, diey rose and assumed 
a serious air. Then they marched out, led by a little Pathan 
boy, the leader of the group. They would join Begam Ansari 
for evening prayers. And the Httle Pathan boy led them, for 
in Islam it is a man who must oflSciate. The rehgion taught 
to these children consisted mostly of saying their prayers 
regularly five times a day, but always collectively. The verses 
to be recited and the simple moral precepts were the only 
things they had to learn in regard to religion. 

The educator who insists on the rehgious factor would say: 

“All these movements of the Islamic prayer, rising and 
bending, the five times ablutions before prayers, consisting 
of a complete washing, are a splendid hygiene. It gives them 
clean habits. It is good discipline.” 

The secular educator would answer: 

“But wouldn’t a daily shower bath, games and gymnastics 
do the same ?” 

“Yes, but with years one drops the games and the gym- 
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ics, but the prayer habit remains. Do you deny the gooi 
health, the good behaviour, and the long life of the practising 
Musleni?” 

“I don’t, but why connect bodily movements and the 
repetition of verses (the meaning of which some of them 
probably do not know) with religion?Where does the moral 
effect of it come in ?” 

“All the time the child is conscious while praying that he 
is seeking contact with God. The teaching that a religious 
man must be decent and behave well he associates with his 
prayers. Secular moraHty taught to children without any 
religious association hardly affects their behaviour, though in 
rare cases it may do so with grown-up individuals. But only 
in exceptional cases. Man in general must believe t^c Good to 
be higher than his own ivill. He must believe in it as an 
immutable divine law. And all this must be woven into his 
training from the earliest times.” 

That is what Jamia educators would always say. Their 
nearness to Mahatma Gandhi, that is to the Hindu conception, 
is well illustrated by the following conversation. It takes place 
between Mahatma Gandhi and Pierre, C^resole, the President 
of the International Voluntary Service. He is a Swiss and a 
Pacifist. Wliile visiting Mahatma Gandhi at Wardha, he 
attended prayers regularly. He said:* 

“Repetition of one and the same thing over and over again jars 
on me. It may be the effect of my mathematical temperament.” 

“But even in mathematics you have your recurring decimals,” 
said Mahatma Gandhi. 

“But each recurs with a definite new fact.” 

“Even so. Each repetition has a new meaning, each repetition 
carries you nearer to God. ... I may tell you that you are here 

‘ Taken from the Harijan, May 25, 1936. 
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to no theorist, but to one who has experienced what 
^very minute of his li fe, so much so that it is easier for the life 
to stop than for this incessant process to stop. It is a definite need of 
the soul.” 

“I agree, but for the average man it becomes an empty for¬ 
mula. . . .” 

. . The best thing is liable to be abused. There is no room 
for any amount of hypocrisy, but even hypocrisy is an ode to 
virtue. And I know that for ten thousand hypocrites you could 
find milHons of simple souls who find their solace in it. It is like 
scajffblding essential to a building.” 

“. . . You agree that the scaffolding has to be removed when 
the building is complete 

“Yes, it would be removed when this body is no more.” 


There are two points in this conversation which the educator 
must necessarily consider, whether he himself is religious 
or not. 

I. Is religion a definite need of the soul? 

So far the most objective student of history must admit 
that it is so. The Soviets who have systematically and honestly 
made the experiment to replace religion by a rational and 
civic morality have not succeeded. Those who are anti-rehgious 
among the Communists belong to the class who have taken 
up Communism as a new faith. The masses, especially the 
peasants, have not been changed, hi The Mind and Face of 
Bolshevism, by Fiildp-Miller, one reads that the peasant who 
has discarded the icon which he used to carry round his neck 
now has another icon with Machine painted over it. In 
America and England, where the old Churches have ceased 
to satisfy, new forms of rehgion have risen, sometimes of 
the crankiest sort. In France, the home of rationalism, they 
speak of all sorts of strange practices, including Devil-worsibip 
and Black Magic. Even the intellectuals and the scientists do 
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/seem to be immune from it. Therefore there are enon 
to make one believe diat rehgion is a definite need of 
the soul. 

2. The educator cannot ignore this reality in human nature. 

One school of educators say that it must be utilized in the 
training of the young as a basis of morality and action. 
Another school, the rationalists, declare that it can be replaced 
by a thorough training in dvic morality. It would be of the 
utmost use if there were a world conference of educators of all 
faiths who would study the question in the light of their 
experiences, and pronounce upon it. The stage has passed 
when men quarrelled as to whether this or that rehgion is 
the true one. We have reached the stage when we need a 
definite and common attitude towards rehgion and not 
rehgions. Do we accept faith as the only source from wliich 
all action springs, or not i That is the question. 

The attitude of the Jamia in regard to this question can be 
summed up in the following sentences: 

“There is no issue, moral or material, which can’t be judged 
in the light of our Commandments. Cleanliness, restraint, 
rules of health and conduct are all tliere. There is made plain 
the everlasting equahty of man, and there also are rules in 
regard to economic adjustments which are workable and wiU 
ever be so. When we train the child’s mind to accept all these 
things as necessary rules of hfe we shall have laid the basis 
of a better and more workable world.’’ 


The last I saw of the Jamia was when its members assembled 
outside Delhi to lay the foimdation-stone of their new build¬ 
ings. They own considerable lands where they are looking 
forward to erecting a more up-to-date and larger institution. 
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leremony took place under a huge tent. Dr. Ans; 
prided, and the principal Hindu and Muslem leaders were 
tliere. The larger sums of money came from the Hindu world, 
which showed that tlie Hindus accepted the educational value 
of die Jamia more than do the leading Muslems. But the 
Muslem masses also contributed, squeezing a few annas 
(farthings) regularly out of their already meagre livelihood. 
This spoke well for the Muslem masses. 

The youngest child was to lay the foundation-stone. He 
stood on the platform and seemed rather restless among the 
grown-ups. Opposite the platform were all my ybimg friends. 
They behaved very well, listening patiently to the inaugural 
speeches made from the platform. But after a while diey 
became fidgety and began to talk. The teachers who sat 
among them did nothing, probably knowing what would 
happen. A little girl of seven restored order. She was a puny 
creature with sharp black eyes. Her eyes glared, and certain 
ribs felt her sharp elbows stuck into them. There was no 
more fidgeting. She seemed to me a symbol of the modem 
Indian woman, asserting her rights by proving her abfiity to 
make her men behave. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Concerning Some “Isms” 

The terms the visitor in India comes across are mostly: Com- 
munalism, Nationalism, and Socialism. In Salam House one 
realizes -within a week their implications in every Indian 
problem. I want to present them briefly as I understood them 
in Salam House. 

Broadly defined, CommunaHsm means seeing everytMig 
in the Hght of one’s Community’s interests. And this interest 
has five aspects: religious, social, cultural, economic, and 
pohtical. The reHgious aspect underhes the other four all the 
. time; and every Indian belongs to some particular community 
in which these five aspects are difierently assembled. Con¬ 
sidering the number of communities, this means that an 
everlasting struggle for adjustment is going on. But in reahty 
only two of them count—Muslem and Hindu. All the rest 
have already adjusted themselves, and continue doing so 
according to the relations between Muslem and Hindu. 

As long as India was content to be ruled by an outside 
Power which did not belong either to the Muslem or Hindu 
way of thought and life, she continued to be composed of 
definitely outlined subdivisions. The outside Power has to 
find a modus vivendi between them all, keeping a balance of 
some sort between their complicated and contrary interests. 
These minutely divided communities—^nations within nations 
—^were, from one point of view, ideal for an outside Power 
which aims at ruling such a vast sub-continent by a numeri¬ 
cally small number of men. In such a position the outside 
Power becomes a necessity, a fixture. But it is not an easy 
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^ It needs extraordinary clearness, flexible methods, force,' 
and an administrative capacity to a very high degree. From 
this point of view the student of India mast recognize the 
unusual strength and administrative capacity of the British rule. 

But the moment the Indians began to think of India in 
terms of an independent nation, they also began to tliink of 
the necessity of finding another modus vivendi, one which will 
not be an imposition and which does not necessitate the 
interference of an outside Power, but which will depend on 
mutual consent and sacrifice. 

The first phase of the desire for self-government in India 
led the two main communities to come to an understanding 
on political issues. But behind pohtical issues there are always 
the economic ones. The fight over electorates, whether they 
should be joint or separate, is an example of tliis. For it is a 
fight over the number of posts and remunerative jobs to be 
controlled by one or the other community. And where does 
Nationalism come in? To understand it in the Indian sense 
one has always to see it in relation to Communalism, and 
trace out the stages it has so far passed through. 

I. All Communalists are also Nationalists to-day. That is, 
the Muslem and the Hindu Communalists alike stand for an 
Independent India; or they have to pretend that they do. 
For the Independence idea has penetrated the masses, and 
the leaders must acquiesce to it, no matter how confused 
it may be. But it stands to reason that each of the two Com¬ 
munities dreams of an Independence in which its own interests 
will be supreme. It also stands to reason that the very nature 
of Communalism invites foreign rule; for no matter what 
modus vivendi Muslem and Hindu may find, it can only be 
temporary, and so long as there is a clash of interests there will 
always be opportunity for any strong Power to attack India. 
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The second stage, that which calls itself Nationalikf 
and to which a considerable majority belong, has only now 
adjusted its internal political difference. A sincerely joint 
action on doubtful issues is now possible, and has worked 
in the past. But there is stUl conflict on the economic side. 
As to a unifying culture—such as a common language and 
script—it is as yet only talk. On the other hand, Muslems 
and Hindus sincerely respect each other’s religions; and if 
they do not share each other’s faith, at least they agree with 
regard to the place of faitli in Hfe. 

Is there a third party which is sincerely trying to create an 
Independent India in which each citizen will think of India 
first and of his community next, just as a Frenchman or an 
Enghshman thinks of England’s or France’s interests first and 
then of Scotch, Welsh, Breton, Basque afterwards ? No, there 
is nothing very clear yet. But SociaHsm, at least one aspect 
of it (tliough in its infancy at the moment) tends in that 
direction. Socialism in India has a double aspect: 

I. Socialism interpreted by the Scriptures. In the Hindu 
Scriptures it is naturally based on class or Caste. In the Muslem 
Scriptures it approachesWestem SociaUsm of a moderate sort, 
for no power on earth can make Islam a Caste-nation, because 
of its integral democratic nature. This, and the fact that the 
Hindus are the CapitaHst class gives* the Muslem a more 
definite leaning towards Socialism. But as long as SociaHsm 
jn India is based on reHgion and the interpretation of 
Scriptures, there is no chance of its being organized on 
modern international Hnes. 

II. Socialism borrowed from Western ideologies and based 
put^y on economic issues. This has followers among city 
folk where IndustriaUsm is a fact, and the struggle between 
capital and labour lias started. This aspect of Socialism 
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stallized itself round Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s n 
1935 I have come across more Muslern youths than 
Hindus who supported Jawaharlal Nehru as a political leader. 

These activities which regard Socialism as an alternative 
to Communahsm and Nationalism were not clearly seen at 
Salam House. Jawaharlal Nehru, the leader, was in prison. 
He has been in prison most of die time. His sister sent me liis 
books on liistory which were extremely well thought-out 
and objecdve summaries of historical forces. I also saw liis 
picture. A lean and refmed face with thoughtful eyes. I met 
him in the flesh himself a year later in Paris. And his bio¬ 
graphy, very characteristic of the man, I read a year later. 
He represents a trend which must be discussed at the end of 
the book. 

I came across Dr. Han Sahib, a visitor to Salam House, 
who also represented SodaHsm of a sort. He was the brother 
of the much-talked-of Abdul-Gafiar IChan, the leader of the 
“Red Shirts,” an organisation in the Frontier provinces. 
Abdul-Gaffar Khan was in prison, and his organization had 
been judged as dangerous and dissolved by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. Dr. Khan Sahib himself was a lovable and picturesque 
person. He always wore a long white shirt and a Gandhi-cap. ' 
He told me that their followers were Gandhists and Socialists, 
and had accepted non-violence as a doctrine. 

• • • • • 

I have been so much absorbed with the Hfe of Modem 
India, and the forces which dominate it, that I have neglected 
the occult side which is so much emphasized in the West. 
Compared to the other aspects, I beheve this side to be 
negligible. And I thought this a healthy sign in India. I 
understood that the number of men who have abandoned 
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are fewer now tlian they used to be. The man wlW 
a cave has lost touch with the India of to-day. Asceti¬ 
cism still counts, but holy men must hve among the people, 
and work for them and with them before they can have any 
influence. One can safely say that negative mysticism and 
occultism are on the wane in India. This does not mean that 
religion is also on the wane. For reHgion, such as die average 
Indian, and the majority of leading intellectuals or political 
leaders understand it, is something which regulates action, 
and leads man to take active part in his social environment. 
Yet the occult and the mystical in their negative sense are not 
extinct altogether. I became aware of this through the following 
letter: 

Dear Madam, 

You will be surprised to receive this letter from an unex¬ 
pected quarter. I am writing this to inform you that a God- 
Intoxicated Soul, who is in touch with the Infinite, is staying in 
Hrisliivagh (near Hardwar). She is a soul who has no Guru or 
Sadhane in this life to her credit. But according to some great 
Hindu philosophers who have particularly come into contact with 
Her, no Soul of this type has been bom in thb country during the 
four or five centuries. For . . . 

I leave the rest of the letter out, wliich deals with the powers 
of this Divine Lady. I have no quarrel with men who want 
to leave man alone and the unsatisfactory world he has created. 
It must be even a temptation to everyone to retire from the 
world considering the hideous aspects of it, and the unbeliev¬ 
able cruelty of human nature. I also know that if quite 
a number of decent people do not retire from the world it 
is because tliey would consider it a desertion, a shirking of 
one’s duty to one’s fellow creatures. But when those who 
leave die world alone also want to attract attention they 
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, - to be nothing but publicity hunters. Some train the bi 
do unusual tricks: they are called acrobats. And the mediaeval 
saint who stood on one foot on a pillar for twenty years, or 
die Indian hermit who invites an audience to his unusual way 
of Hfe, can impress certain people as spiritual acrobats. 

All the same, as my correspondent signed his name and 
gave an address, I could not take the letter as a mystification. 
Neither had I any right to doubt his sincerity of conviction. 
I did not go. A man or woman who has left his fellow creatures 
to their wiles or to their fate must do so altogether. If people 
need guides, they want them to be of the serene, cool-headed 
kind, the kind that share the hard life of the rest, and that are 
ever studying hfe in all its material as well as in its spiritual 
manifestations! 




PART II 
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India Seen on Highways and Byways 


CHAPTER X 


Aligarh 

My wanderings began at Aligarh, not the city but the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Outside the University all that I saw was a desolate, wild 
place with some old walls and die remnants of what looked 
hke a small dilapidated fort. Forts and tombs, they cover the 
face of all Indian liighways and byways. 

“The place is haunted,” said my companion. 

“How?” 

He pointed to the shabby ruins, and added: “Voices are 
heard from there. That much is certain. I believe they are 
trying to find some rational or scientific reason for it.” 

Who would have ever thought of India trying to find a 
rational or scientific explanation for what used to be an occult 
phenomenon! 

In the University, before doing anything else, I visited the 
tomb of its founder. Sir Saiyid Ahmad. A simple, white 
mausoleum with pink roses climbing over the lattice-work 
before the shrine. Three-quarters of a century have passed 
since he foimded the University. But one has still to know 
him and what he stood for if one aims at understanding 
the Muslem of to-day in India. Though liis critics at the 
.moment are more numerous than his admirers, even that 
shows how deep his influence must have been, and still is. 
The most objective view would be something like this. 

As the country has passed mostly from Muslem hands to 
British rulers, their earhest supporters and to some degree 
collaborators were Hindus rather than Muslems in British 
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Muslems stood apart, and probably were kept ap; 
so, for tliey were considered the fighting race; so they 
kept out of Western influence and Western education for a 
much longer period than their Hindu countrymen. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century an Islamic Renais¬ 
sance of a somewhat rationalist nature took place tliroughout 
the Islamic world, led by such men as Jemaladdin-Afghani 
and Sheikh Abdu. The movement had many aspects and 
ramifications, differing according to the place and the people. 
Its one conunon factor was that it was die first attempt of 
the Islamic world to search for a modus vivendi with the 
Western Christian world. Sir Saiyid Ahmad represents the 
Indian side of it. 

He was bom at Delhi in 1817 and Ids family was cormected 
with the old Mogul court. One can say that he knew the 
rotten state of the last days of decadent Mogul administration. 
He also knew the English administration of the days of the 
East India Company; which evidently was not a great improve¬ 
ment on the old regime. But when the Mutiny broke out he 
remained loyal to the English. 

The Mutiny, in die opinion of certain English writers, was 
a fortunate occurrence. Vincent Smith, in the Oxford History 
of India, quotes Sir Lepel Griffin as affirming that thanks to 
die Mutiny die entire system of administration was changed 
for the better. “It replaced an improgressive, selfish, and com¬ 
mercial system of administration by one liberal and en¬ 
lightened.” For the Indians its various aspects and its failure 
had many lessons to teach. On the surface and, in fact, to a 
considerable extent, the Mutiny was the revolt of the old 
order against the new. But diere was much more to it than 
meets the eye. There certainly seems to have been a desire to 
clear the country of its last conquerors. Yet one can hardly 
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At a struggle for independence, for it arose from t^ 
Ferent points of view, that of the Hindus and that of the 
Muslems; and these two were often in conflict with each 
other, as well as with the EngHsh. So far as the masses were 
concerned it had the usual war-cry of the East: “ReUgion is 
in danger.” But it was not a single religion which was in 
danger. Hindus were fighting for their religion against both 
the Muslem and the Christian English; and the Muslems were 
fighting for theirs. 

Sir Saiyid Ahmad criticized the British administration openly 
in his writings at that time, though he also admitted its good 
effects. He said that it lacked a knowledge of the people it 
governed; it co-operated much less "with the natives than the 
Muslem power preceding it had done; and it had a superiority 
complex, looking down upon the native, and never consider¬ 
ing him as a gentleman. Nevertheless, in his opinion, it was 
preferable to the Hindu rule, diough he did not say so openly. 
Whether he saw that the British would eventually get the 
upper hand it is difficult to teU. But to any objective student 
of history it is evident that, in those days when war stiU meant 
courage and organization rather than scientific equipment as 
it does to-day, the British would have found it difficult to 
suppress the rising if it had had a united front. The failure of 
the Mutiny is the first object lesson to show the people of 
India that no movement on a large scale can succeed without 
a genuine co-operation between Hindus and Muslems. 

- In Sir Saiyid Ahmad’s choosing to side with the English 
there is another historical and perhaps philosophic truth. The 
Muslems are nearer to tlieWestem Christian than they are to 
the old Eastern philosophy. They form a link between the 
Eastern and Western oudook, their culture and philosophy 
having played a greater part than is yet realized in the early 
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■ge of tlie West from the Mediaeval to the Modem 
Westerner may consider the Islamic point of view different 
from his own while he is at home; but the moment he travels 
in the East he finds it nearer and more practical and workable 
than that of the more ancient East. This has notliing to do 
with superiority or inferiority of either. They are different, 
that is all. An Englishman, a scholar of Eastern languages and 
religions, said to the writer at the Viceroy’s luncheon party: 
“Islam is the religion of the West, Eastern people have 
Eastemized it; Christianity is the religion of the East, Western 
people have Westernized it.” 

So much for Sir Saiyid Ahmad’s political leanings. Educa¬ 
tionally he had the same bias towards the West. He wanted 
to Westernize the Indian Muslems and managed it, to some 
extent, at the cost of great struggle and suffering, by estab¬ 
lishing tlie Aligarh College. 

Said a Muslem intellectual and critic of Sir Saiyid Ahmad: 

“It is trae that he tried to give aWestem, therefore a rational 
interpretation to Islam. For the spirit of his time was rational. 
But he was persecuted by the Orthodox, and there is no 
doubt that he had to face greater odds than we realize to-day. 
But it is equally true that he made a compromise witli the 
Orthodox when he left the religious teaching of Aligarh in 
their hands. If he had attempted to reform the mind of the Muslems, 
such as he had originally intended, instead of letting the old 
stagnant minds of the Orthodox dominate the young, things 
would have been different. His reform was only on the sur¬ 
face. His admiration of the West was based on liis being 
dazzled by its externals. He laid a too great emphasis on the 
behaviour of die West: the adoption of forks and knives meant 
more to him than an understanding of the inner workings 
of the Western mind and its philosophy. He should have 
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fed the living principles of Islam, which alone co 
^ange the Muslem world and make it co-operate with the 
modem world. The result is that the Ahgarh College has 
produced tnen who look modern on the surface but are mostly 
fanatical and stagnant in mind. I should say that even what they 
call rehgion is merely religiosity.” 

“What about his social reforms ?” 

“They were only on paper. When we call Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
a behaviourist in his educational aims, we have said all. As 
to his pohtics, I behe ve that Sir Saiyid Ahmad thought of the 
Enghsh as a fixture. Up to his time the Muslems were kept 
away from the Enghsh and their administration. The Hindus 
fiUed ail the native posts—^perhaps they were better equipped 
for it, for their Westernization began earUer. In Ahgarh he 
meant to train Muslems who could co-operate with and serve 
the Enghsh masters. 

“His second compromise was in regard to the language. 
He was the centre of a hterary and intellectual revival in 
Urdu. Poets, prosists, thinkers on modem lines were all 
around him. It is tliey who really have established the modem 
Urdu prose, and introduced modem forms in fiction. Why 
has he not made Urdu the vehicle of education in Ahgarh ?” 

“Could Urdu cope at that time with a modem education?” 

“Yes, provided the international technical terms were pre¬ 
served.” 

“Would the Enghsh, who were the prinoipal helpers of 
Sir Saiyid Ahmad, have stood for it ?” / 

“I can’t teU. But after three-quarters of a century' of this 
conformist form of education in Ahgarh, the InteUigentzia it 
has produced can be divided into two classes: (i) Indifferent 
to Islam as a way of life, but anxious to use it as a means to 
pohticai ends; (ii) Revivahst in a spiritual and moral sense. 
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te do not care for externals. They want to create out 
e fundamentals of Islam a new philosophy which may 
determine the future bearings of Islamic society in India. 
These do not attempt to explain scientific discoveries by 
Koranic verses. The mechanical acliievements of the West do 
not overpower diem. For them the domain of religion is 
moral; and as such, instead of wasting time wondering 
whether the Quantum Theory or Relativity can be sanctioned 
by the Koran or not, they try to turn Islamic teachings into a 
lever of conduct, such as will create the future citizen of India, 

“AH this could have been achieved already if Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad had not made compromises,” continued the critic, 
“As it is, he has made the Muslems lose half a century, and 
prevented them from estabHshing a clear ideology to guide 
and organize the Modem Muslem Community.” 

From whatever angle one looks at Sir Saiyid Ahmad, he 
appears to be like a huge stone thrown into the hitherto 
stagnant waters of Islamic Society in India. The waves it set 
going are still in motion, though not always in the direction 
he would have chosen. Even in his own time there were those 
who did not see eye to eye with him. Especially on the political 
side. Though Sir Saiyid Ahmad was so loyal to the English 
that he discouraged the Muslems from joining the Congress, 
that national body whose aim was Independence, there were 
men around him who openly propagated the idea of an 
Independent India. Hasrat, one of his collaborators, was the 
first advocate of Integral Independence. Mahatma Gandhi has 
said concerning Hasrat,* to a Muslem friend of mine, “When 
I have a talk with Hasrat, I cannot sleep in peace.” 

I It is significant that both S. Nadvi and Hasrat, who must have been 
young members of Sir Saiyid Ahmad’s reform movement in 1898, when 
he (S. Ahmad) died, differ in their political outlook from their leader. 
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one addressing tKe eleven hundred odd students 
garh from the pulpit must admire Sir Saiyid Ahmad’s 
taste in choosing their uniform. Tight black coats buttoned 
to the throat, white trousers, and red fezes or black caps. 
Why the fezes which are the Turkish headdress of Sir Saiyid 
Ahmad’s time; As far as Sir Saiyid Ahmad was concerned, 
there was not much love lost between him and the Turks. 
The contemporary movement in Turkey had much less to 
do with the Islamic Renaissance than had the other Muslem 
centres. Turkey at the time was fast Westernizing itself on the 
ideology of the French Revolution, though she diluted it with 
her own national culture. French ideology is, as a matter of 
fact, as httle congenial to the average Indian as it is to tlie 
average Englishman. Neither did Sir Saiyid Ahmad consider 
the Khahf-Sultan as the legitimate head of the Muslems 
throughout the world. Therefore the significance of the red 
fez in Sir Saiyid Ahmad’s College means one thing. The 
Turk was, at that time, the only Muslem who held his own 
in face of the tremendous aggressive force of the West, which 
was colonizing the entire Muslem world. Though the Turk 
Westernized liimself earUer and much more profoundly than 
the other Muslems, he did it of his own free wiU. So the 
Indian Muslem of Sir Saiyid Ahmad’s type, while content 
with the British domination, and even feeling it necessary, 
had that internal and probably unconscious urge for freedom 
which is in the heart of all men. Their safety and happiness 
did not depend on their own efforts. Their Westernization was a 
thing produced in a hothouse, under an artificial hght. The 
fez meant the fresh air, the natural Hght. As such the fez had 
a most pathetic symboHc significance. 
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teaching in Aligarh is a reflection of an Enghsh U 1 
ii^ity, with Eastern instead of Western classics emphasized. 
The new laboratories, institutes directed by native and foreign 
professors, indicate a fresh orientation. Science is going to 
have a greater place than classics in the future. 

Another reminder of the Enghsh University is the serious 
insistence on traditional ceremonies.. They conferred on the 
writer the honour of membership to the Students’ Union. 
There were speeches in Urdu, poems recited in Urdu. For 
the first time I had a sense of the superior beauty of Urdu 
over Persian. Its harmony, virility, and sonorous strength 
impressed me. When I rose to speak, I felt flowers raining 
upon me, so much so that I could neither open my mouth 
nor my eyes. After this avalanche of flowers ended, I looked 
up. From the skylight two men poured down tons of petals. 
A waste on a Httle old woman, but very beautiful nevertheless. 
India says it with flowers—the welcoming of visitors, rituals, 
ceremonies of all sorts are flowery manifestations. Garlands 
and garlands, rains of petals. . . . Let this not stand as an 
indication of effeminacy. For even the rugged frontier people, 
who are as masculine as any men could be, express them¬ 
selves with flowers. 

On the wall opposite me, with the pictures of other honorary 
members of the Union, stands the portrait of Abdur Raltman 
Qureshi. Every lecturer addressed that portrait with a solemn 
and reverential tone. This extreme sensibility to Abdur Ralnnan 
Qureslii* is also symptomatic of the urge to Independence. 

* Abdur Rahman Qureshi was among the young members of the Red 
Crescent Mission of the Balkan War. He remained in Turkey after 1912, and 
entered the Turkish Army. He fought at different fronts in the Great War. 
In 1920 he joined the Nationalist Struggle at Ankara and worked with the 
writer at headquarters. In 1923 he represented Turkey at Kabul. In 1927 he 
was murdered in Istanbul by an unknown person or persons. Neither the 
motive for this ugly crime nor the criminals have been brought to light. He 
himself was a brave and able officer, and a lovable person. 
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^f^assionate admiration for him is not at all a sign 
han sympathy for Turkey; nor is it even for his bravery 
in the Great War. It is for his having taken sides with a people 
who were fighting against forces which threatened their 
independence. 

At a tea party to which the students invited me they dis¬ 
cussed Islamic culture and Hindu-Muslem relations. In the 
minds of certain of the students the obstacle to an under¬ 
standing between the Hindu and the Muslems was, I think, 
a curious inferiority complex. Aligarh is the first Muslem 
centre where I saw the fear of losing the Islamic identity, of 
being assimilated by the Hindu. I do not think it is only the 
Muslem who can be blamed for this strange psychology. 
What was incomprehensible to me was how any Muslem in 
India could think it possible. For in spite of the extraordinary 
assimilative power of Hinduism, Islam is the only religion 
which has not been incorporated in the Hindu system. How¬ 
ever, it is an aspect of the clash between Hindu and Muslem 
which both sides should consider seriously. 



CHAPTER XI 


Lahore 

We are in Punjab, at the city of Lahore. That it is one of the 
principal Muslem cities there is no doubt. The cry of “Allah 
Akbar” is an indication of the strength of the inter-Islamic 
feeling. There are several thousands to welcome a Muslem 
woman from a strange land. 

I was the guest of a rich landowner. Luxury and beauty 
without end. The house built as usual round an open quad¬ 
rangle. The pond in the marble hall widi its lotus flowers 
and the fountain were worthy of an exliibition of the arts. 
With the hospitality and courtesy of an Indian house it laid 
open its drawing-room as well as its lawn for the crowds of 
visitors who came to see me. 

The ladies of the house were behind strict Purdah. I saw 
them at a single meal, when there were no men present. The 
rest of the meals were mixed; and I was invited elsewhere for 
a greater number of tliem. One of the unforgettable memories 
was the seeing of Begam Shah Nawaz daily. She was, in a 
way, my hostess throughout my visit to Lahore. She organized 
the feminine side of the entertainments; and she gave me 
information in regard to the position of women, especially 
of Muslem women, in the Punjab. 

Teminine contacts were these: Visit to a college for yoimg 
women in Purdali; a tea-party given by the Women’s Club 
or Clubs. It was a sumptuous affair held under a huge silk 
tent beautifully embroidered in red and gold. There were 
about three hundred women of aU races, including English. 
Once more I thought how much better women all over the 
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different their loyalties, they have one loyalty in common 
allegiance to their sex. 

Among the speakers a Pathan woman, an inspector of 
schools, was most interesting to me. For among the Muslems, 
especially in the frontier provinces, women are still rare who 
hold public positions. 

The dainties provided one could enjoy without a pang of 
conscience at Lahore; for it is the first city where there is no 
very sharp division between extreme misery and affluence. 

As a matter of fact, Lahore seemed more prosperous than 
the cities I had hitherto seen. Even the villages round about 
seem comfortably off. Though die economic crisis has affected 
Lahore in particular and the Punjab in general, it is still better 
off than other centres. Everyone looks healthy, robust, and 
well fed. And they are mostly fine specimens of the human 
race. 

There was a tea party at-home to which girl students came. 
They were all tall girls, all given to sport, and liavhig an air 
of self-confidence and independence difficult to associate with 
Purdah women. To find an assembly of such handsome lasses 
with such natural gaiety, one must go to an American 
University. 

Their iress was not the sari—that is, the floating drapery 
of one piece wound round the figure. Beautiful as the sari is 
—and perhaps for that reason it has become the national 
costume of the emancipated women—^it always seemed to 
me somewhat unpractical for those who have modern pro¬ 
fessions. The Muslem girls of Lahore wear tight trousers and 
long silk chemises buttoned at the side, more hke the Chinese 
woman’s costume. Over their hair they have a diin floating 
veil, embroidered all round or at the borders. This seemed 
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more practical; but I admit that women who adoptrt 
lust have the figures of Lahore women, which are not 
common in any nation. These girls were all daughters of the 
rich, and their interests seemed to be confined to their own 
class. I have also met Purdah women at the houses where I 
dined. Before the dinner, which was mixed, I went to the 
harem and had pleasant visits with the wives or mothers of 
my hosts. One saw three definite generations with three 
definite thoughts and ways of hfe. Grandmothers, entirely 
old-fashioned; mothers, though still absorbed in their homes, 
yet interested in women’s education and proud of their EngHsh- 
speaking daughters who were out of Purdah; such daughters 
who were entirely emancipated. 

Begam Shah Nawaz took me to Shaliwar Garden, the royal 
park where the old Muslem Sultans came for rest and pleasme 
in the days gone by. Her family have been trustees of the 
garden, as ‘well as of the villages around it. Marble fountains 
in the garden with ingenious water arrangements, a profusion 
of lovely flowers looking like hving Oriental carpets, stately 
trees, alleys, royal lodges for both sexes.... 

We sat in the shade with Begam Shah Nawaz, and she told 
me about the status of Muslem women at Lahore. When she 
told me that the Muslems of Lahore have adopted the custom- 
law (old Hindu) in place of the Muslem Law in regard to 
women’s economic status and inheritance, I confess I was 
greatly surprised. For the Indian Muslems, on the whole, 
call themselves fundamentaHsts, and are supposed to be keepers 
of the Rehgious Law; and Islamic Law in regard to these 
things is progressive and equitable, while the Hindu Law does 
not accept woman’s right to inherit at all. She told me that 
one hundred and seventy Muslem women had become 
Cliristians in order to be able to inherit; for each religious 
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iniunity has its particular Family Law, and the individual 
who passes from one religion to the other also becomes 
subject to another inheritance law. Individuals should be free 
to change their faith if they find some other faith more con¬ 
genial to their spiritual aspirations; but when this is done for 
material benefit it is ugly. And uglier still to think that men 
knowingly have forced women into this. 

That evening I had to address Lahore at the Municipal 
Hall. The few minutes I had before the meeting I was to 
talk to a few members of die Muslem College. I supposed 
there would be a dozen of them; they were three hundred. 
And they all tried their knowledge of the Islamic Law on me, 
criticizing the judicial reforms in Turkey on sectarian lines. 
I was most grateful to Begam Shah Nawaz for having fur¬ 
nished me with the information in regard to Muslem women 
in Lahore. I used, even abased, it to confound my hecklers, 
who were, I admit, very wideawake and interesting to talk 
to. A student from Java told me after the talk that in his 
comitry women had attained the same status as men, and 
that they were in favour of the change and education of 
Turkish women. This comforted me greatly, for it has been 
a long and hard struggle in Turkey, both on the men’s as well 
as on the women’s side, to obtain the rights they now enjoy. 


Lahore, more than all other cities, seemed difficult to size 
up widi regard to trends of thought and community divisions. 
It is predominantly Muslem; but the Muslems are more 
divided into sections among themselves than elsewhere. One 
meets the most Orthodox as well as the most dissentient. But 
outwardly at least there seeined to be mutual courtesy among 
♦ all sections. 
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e club of the officials of Lahore gave a dinner, wl 
the first time admitted native women. The officials wore 
dinner-jackets, and die guests from outside were in their native 
costume. Neither was the difference between them due only 
to costume. It was evident there—and elsewhere—that the 
official class was not well looked on by the Indians. And I 
thought this most unfortunate for India. The official class 
are well-trained and able. A self-governing country must 
have a well-trained administrative body. And these men were 
Indians to the core and served their country. How can these 
officials ever wish for an Independent India if they do not 
feel themselves trusted by their own people ? For the moment 
the official is internally tom, and finds himself in a false 
position. 


The people of the Punjab are always spoken of as being 
fiery and apt to exaggerate. But in Lahore one sees so many 
types that it is difficult to generalize. There are men of titanic 
dimensions with grave and settled features who rarely smile 
or talk. There are also diminutive and fussy and bragging types. 

A reasonable remark there may be taken quietly and in 
die spirit it is meant; but it may also call forth a passionate 
antagonism and make some fly into a towering rage. I must 
say that it is no sinecure to govern in India, especially in the 
Punjab. 

The next great community in Lahore is that of the Sikhs. 
Sikhism as a faith is so near Islam in some of its aspects that 
one catmot pass’ by widiout saying something about it. It is 
one of die signs of the penetration of Islam, of whose strengdi 
and power some ydung Moslems have begun to doubt. 

Sikliism rests on the teachings of Ramanand, a Soudiem. 
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of the fourteenth century who preached against idolatry 
and caste. One of his disciples, perhaps the most important 
because he was a great poet, was a Muslem weaver, Kabir. 
He is, I beheve, considered as the spiritual godfather of the 
movement. Tire actual founder of the sect was Nanak. Two 
outstanding points of the faidi are: Monotheism and anti- 
asceticism. Men must not accept divine incarnations; men must 
not live away from society, but live in it and serve their 
fellow-creatures. The reHgion had nine Gurus (spiritual 
leaders) and the tenth incorporated all their teaching into a 
book (Adi Grandi) which has become the Sikh Koran. Sikhs 
most follow the book and notliing else. Sikhism has no Caste, 
no idol worship, was against the burning of widows from 
the very beginning, and enjoins men to Uve with moderation 
and restraint. It is also anti-alcoholic. 

To the Sikhs the symbol of their unification is the sword. 
Also every Sikh is a “Singh,” which means a Uon. In this 
respect they resemble the Islamites of early days. Though 
they drifted back into idolatry in 1800, there has since been 
a reform movement among them . A body of reformers have 
thrown out aU the idols which got into their temples, and 
have started an educational movement by founding the Khalsa 
College at Amritzar. The courage of the Sikhs is proverbial, 
and they have been an important element in the Indian Army. 
They resist all Caste movements, but they themselves are a 
Caste. However, although because of tlieir many points in 
common one might think that the Muslem and the Sikh 
would understand each other and co-operate, such is not the 
case. After the Hindu and the Muslem the Sikh may play 
an important part in future India. 



LAHORE 

__ _ me Lahore stands between the Frontier and the rest oi 

India, not only geographically but in mentahty as well. It 
contains both, as well as its own peculiarities of tliought. 
Peshawar, which was my next destination, represents what 
is really the Frontier spirit. The evening I left Laliore there 
occurred a pleasant litde incident which I must mention here. 

I dined at the house of a doctor, a member of the Associa¬ 
tion which had invited me to Lahore. After dmner our host 
disappeared for a few minutes. When he came back he had 
a tiny green bundle in his arms. He was a big man, and I 
shall never forget the tender way he held the precious bundle, 
and the solemnity with which he laid it on my knees. It was 
a baby of seven days old—^liis Httle daughter—wliich he asked 
me to name HaUdd. The face as I leaned over it was smaller 
than the palm of a child. Life moved on its dark silky surface 
as the early wind breathing on the surface of the waters. 
She had the long black lashes of the Oriental-woman-to-be. 
That miniature creature in green silk has moved me almost 
to tears, and in a strange way tied me to Lahore. For what¬ 
ever happens in that city the destiny of a human being called 
Hahde vi^l be affected by it. 


CHAPTEU XII 


Peshawar 

Hours before one reaches Peshawar one is conscious of high 
altitudes. The sensation of cold, even to shivering, is most 
enjoyable in India. The scenery at early dawn from the train 
seemed to me like the Anatolian high plateau. Arid, grey, 
and rugged to a degree. The moment one leaves the station 
one sees barracks and soldiers drilling. The battahon marching 
up and down was composed of men who had something in 
common with the rugged and simple rocky background 
behind them. They were wcU-carved, clean-cut men, and 
their features were often deUcately chiselled. I could at once 
recognize the frontiersman, that is, the mountain type. One 
imagined from the expression of tlicir faces that they were 
in the habit of following a straight and single idea, such as 
warriors or certain types of leaders of men usually do. No 
wonder that in the plain some people thought of the frontiers¬ 
man as having the attributes of a leader. The world, even 
In^ia, may be too compheated a proposition to be handled 
by such straightforward mentaUty. But these men, all the 
same, had an air of straightforwardness and ability to decide 
and act quickly; and this stood out in contrast to the com¬ 
plexity and incalculableness of the too-many-sided Indian 
from below the hills. 

I was to be the guest of the late .Abdur Rahman Qureshi’s 
fimily. Before I saw it, the house was already famihar to me. 
Poor Abdur Rahman had talked of it at Angora when he was 
homesick; and he had done so in the deep evocative tones 
wliich left pictures of his childhood in one’s mind. I remem- 
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it all now. He talked of the quarrels and fights of' 
^hood with his brothers: that was to teU me of the un¬ 
tamed nature of his mountain people. He also talked of his 
sisters in a strange protective tone. But the time when his 
voice was hoarse with tenderness and longing was when he 
talked of his nurse. 

The house, properly speaking, is composed of two separate 
buildings, both built on a square court, and open in the centre 
as are most Indian houses. The bigger part belonged to the 
women, and was of four storeys. Abdur Rahman’s nephew, 
a boy of nine, always helped me to climb the interminable 
steps. The family had prepared for me a huge room on the 
fourth storey. From its windows it was good to watch the 
hghts in the windows on the four sides illuminating the court, 
which appeared like a dark hollow. And the family was all 
assembled there . . . sisters, relatives, middle-aged and young. 
The first meeting was intense. The Frontier women seem to 
be replicas of their men: grave, simple, dignified, and always 
holding their emotions under control. Yet one could see the 
pain and longing which my presence awakened for their 
loved one who had died in such tragic circumstances. Behind 
those eyes one felt the suppressed tears flowing into their 
hearts. As I was die only one there who had knovm Abdur 
Rahman, and had worked with him in the land of his choice, 
they considered me as one of them. Without a single word 
being uttered I had become an elder sister to them all. 

The youngest sister, who spoke the most fluent English, 
took charge of me at once. She would move about noise¬ 
lessly in my room, and put my things in order. No matter 
how many servants a family of that sort may have in the 
East, it is the young members who serve the old. She must 
have been too young to remember Abdur Rahman before 
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left Peshawar; but her youthful imagination hi 
I^nified him into a hero, and she adored his memory. She 
was a curious mixture of sensibiHty, strength, and maturity; 
withal astoundingly cultured, speaking Enghsh, Urdu, Persian, 
in addition to her native tongue, which was Pushtu. She also 
wrote poetry in Persian, which was difficult to conceive 
of a girl of twenty. Her name was Naz-Perver (breeder of 
grace); and grace of a grave and dignified kind marked her 
every gesture and word. Middle-height, well-built, with an 
extremely fair skin, and honey-coloured eyes. From beneath 
her white head-veil a fringe of very fair silky hair caressed 
her high forehead. 

Every night when I was in bed, and every morning before 
I rose, she would stand by my bed and ask in her quiet 
tones: 

“Do you want your knees to be massaged f” 

I never wanted my knees to be massaged; but the question 
was revealing as to the devotion and the personal service the 
young give daily to the old. And in that room I saw several 
times a tall middle-aged woman in black standing by the 
toilet table, and looking at me, or staring into the air. She 
had a strange resemblance to Abdur Rahman: the same 
skin and the fine features which combined strength with 
sensibiHty. She never spoke a word. I asked Naz-Perver: 

“Who is she 

“She is lois nurse.” 

So this was the woman the poor boy carried in his heart 
during that hard campaign in Angora. And it was evident 
that she had notliing in her heart but the boy she had nursed. 
She seemed to me almost like a walking tomb. And the time 
I felt near letting tears fall was when she walked out of tlie 
room. It was the contrast between the back which was regal 
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and her legs which almost wobbled, 
emotion of that rock-hke body. 

Side by side with the Women’s apartment was another 
house of two storeys built on a more spacious court, filled 
with pots of plants and flowers. One passed to it through a 
door next to ^e harem door. The other brothers being away, 
Yunus, a young brother about twenty years old, was my 
host. A shm, wiry stripling of a lad with laughter in his eyes, 
and with an open countenance. As a matter of fact, my real 
host at Peshawar was Sir Atdul Qayyum; for it was at his 
invitation that I had come to Peshawar to lecture at the 
Peshawar College, though I would have anyway visited 
Abdur Rahman’s family. He represented the liberal, consti¬ 
tutional, and pro-English side of Peshawar, just as Dr. 
Abdul-Gaflar, the leader of the “Red Shirts,” had represented 
the revolutionary side. Yet what differentiated the Frontier 
from other parts was that no matter for what different, even 
opposing, currents of thought different individuals might 
stand, they had a strange oneness in bemg the children of the 
Frontier. It was only at Peshawar that a stranger never heard 
one side teUing unimaginably unpleasant stories about the 
other. One can very well see them fighting out issues between 
them to a finish, in the manner of strong, even violent natures. 
But when they were facing a stranger they would stand for 
every section of the Frontier. And this soHdarity was carried 
to its utmost expression; that is, not only between the Muslems 
who are 92 per cent, but between the Muslems and the Hindus 
who are 8 per cent. The latter are mostly moneylenders. 
Elsewhere in India Muslem and Hindu had both spoken of 
the moneylender with loathing and scorn. Only at Peshawar 
the men I talked to spoke of the moneylender indulgently, 
even with sHght affection. 
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, . ell, the moneylenders have their use in a comm 
...iere a banking system is not yet estabUshed,” they would 
say good-humouredly. “Where ife^ould the man who needs 
capital be, if there were none to lend him money ?” 

Whether they wer<^ men in the habit of always borrowing 
money or not, [there is no doubt that they meant to stand up 
for their- Hindu moneylending citizens. And after seeing and 
talking to Peshawaris, I understood why Mahatma Gandhi 
had a weakness for them in his heart, though he is not per¬ 
mitted to visit them. I also understood why the EngHsh have 
a special liking for them, though their job as governors on 
the Frontier is perhaps the hardest. I could see that the Frontier 
had a realism which makes people take a definite attitude 
towards a given situation; and after taking it ipakes them 
stick to it, without murmur. The Frontier was the only place 
where no one talked of independence and future freedom. 
Yet each and all gave one tlie impression of being absolutely 
free men. And I beUeve that even if one saw them labouring 
in chains one would stiU have that impression. 


The drawing-room of the men’s apartment is a rectangular 
spacious place, and furnished in European style. 

Sir Abdul Qayyum was tliere most of the time. A man of 
seventy, they said. But it was hard to believe it. He was so 
erect, and his face was so devoid of wrinkles, and his beard 
so black. Yet all tliat smoothness did not merely indicate an 
easy life, one which had had no struggles. He had a certain 
eagle-like pose, sitting in the armchair in the comer, which 
made one wonder as to when he would swoop over the 
room. He spoke in a booming voice, but he was a man of 
few words. 
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h were talking of the Frontier tribes who live in 
’s-land. Sir Abdul Qayyum is the leader of some of them, 

I was told. We were discussing their land system. They re¬ 
distribute the land every five years. The reason is that in five 
years some acquire too much land through inheritance, and 
others lose some of theirs. The principle is to maintain an 
equahtarian form in land-owning. So the elders of the tribe 
come together and, if they find it necessary, redistribute the 
land, equalizing the area held by the different famihes accord¬ 
ing to their numbers. 

“It is their administrative system which is more interesting,” 
said Sir Abdul Qayyum, and explained how perfect order 
and security could be estabhshed without a police system, 
provided every man and every community respected the rules 
of behaviour mutually settled and accepted between them. 

I imderstood that aU their treaties were “Gentlemen’s agree¬ 
ments.” There was nothing on paper. But if one had a pass 
through die territory of a certain chief, one was in absolute 
safety crossing. The members of the tribes at peace widi 
each other were absolutely safe on each other’s lands. In war 
and m peace their poHcy was that of honesty. According to 
one’s relation to them one knew where one stood. 

Dr. Holdsworth, the Principal of the Peshawar College, who 
was there in the evenings, asked: 

“Klian Sahib, would I be safe if I walked through the 
territory of one of those tribes alone i” 

Sir Abdul Qayyum answered: 

“It depends in what capacity. It also depends on the relation 
of that particular tribe to the English. During the Crimean 
War, when the EngHsh were considered the friend of the 
Muslem world, every Englishman could pass through, no 
matter where, in diose tribal lands in perfect safety. But in 
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case, that is, as the principal of the Peshawar ColI( 
can go anywhere provided that they recognize you.” 
Both of them smiled a little, amused perhaps' for different 
reasons. It was evident that the College was held in high 
esteem by tire simple tribal folks. I was told that on the College 
grounds footprints of tribesmen were seen which indicated 
that they passed through it often, and in numbers, at night. 
Yet if enemy met enemy on that ground, neither would fire.' 
It was Truce Ground, it was. sacred. 

I remember the talk, and the two men so different from 
each other. Sir Abdul Qayyum in liis tightly-buttoned black 
coat and the huge blue-crested white turban; Dr. Holdsworth 
in his simple European costume. Though the former repre¬ 
sented a few tribes, and the latter one of the mightest Empires 
of our day, neither side seemed to have a feeling of inferiority 
or superiority because of that. Both were unconsciously aware 
of the equality of man as such. And they were as man to 
man. And it is a mark of the English understanding of people 
that they have seen no other attitude possible between the 
frontiersmen, without constant trouble. 

Dr. Holdsworth was rather young, but an unusually able 
educationalist. He was the Englishman at his best. He had 
been at the head of Harrow, and was a Socialist. He was 
extremely interesting to talk to, and I believe a man of very 
strong character and rare intellectual gifts. The hold he had 
over a thousand Frontier youths was ail due to these innate 
qualities. I have seen him presiding over ceremonies in the 
College, at a luncheon, at a garden party, and in this house 
where he is evidently both respected and considered as a 
friend. In every situation he seemed to possess the right instinct 
and the right knowledge of the way he had to handle the 
people he was dealing with. 
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:ayed in Peshawar three nights and two days. Yet I h^ 



feeling that I was with the Peshawaris for a long time, 
and got to know them as if they were people of my own 
country. Especially the evenings when we gatliered together 
and talked in Yunus’s room, each moment seemed full of 
interest, and revealing of the character of the Frontier people. 
The room was usually full of others, besides the family, some 
middle-aged and some young. Most of the young people 
wore European, costumes, but for ceremonial purposes they 
exchanged their hats for the blue-crested white turban. The 
old wore ordinary turbans, and trousers with loose coats. 
But it was evident that they did not lay stress on externals. 
For a young Indian dressed in European costume elsewhere 
in India was commented upon as uprooted and cosmopoHtan. 
Here it meant notliing. The young rarely talked in the presence 
of their elders, unless they were asked. But after Sir Abdul 
Qayyum left, I found they had their OAvn views on every 
possible question. Here I want to digress and repeat that one 
must never judge a people from the individual one sees abroad. 
All these young people had been Abdur Rahman’s friends 
and playfellows. Though there were many points which 
Abdur Rahman had in common with tliem, he was in a 
way nearer to the U.P. men than to his people. He used to 
talk of rehgion constantly, and Judge everything in its Bght. 
Though every Peshawari I met, whether intellectual or 
educated simply, was a staunch Muslem, he never talked of 
rehgion. 

I had my meals in the men’s side of the house; and there 
were about twenty men present at every meal. The servants 
held a basin and towel, and poured water over each person’s 
hands; for all washed carefully before going into the dining¬ 
room. Some ate with forks, and some with their fingers. 
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in the case of dress, the way of eating was also left 
^onal choice. 

Near me sat always a dear old man with a white beard 
and kind eyes. He was the editor of a native daily. Though 
perhaps the most aged in that vigorous company, he had a 
young mind, and took a keen interest in the talk which con¬ 
cerned the day or the morrow; the really old get stuck in 
what has been, and rarely will visuaUze what will be. He told 
me that henceforth he was going to be a champion of women’s 
emancipation. I liked the way he said it. There was no trace 
of compliment in it. He looked as if he had really come to a 
conclusion after observing the success of a certain social 
experiment. 


Yunus and two of liis friends took me to see the Khyber 
Pass. It is a favour to any visitor, for the place has the greatest 
historical significance to the Peshawaris. Sarojini called it 
“the road to Destiny,” and the young Peshawaris all remem¬ 
bered it. From there the conquering armies had come—and 
how much they had changed the face of India! To me the 
great Pass is associated with the flitting vision of a Httle girl 
from the Afridi tribe. They were four kiddies, three boys 
and a girl, running after the rare carriages which passed 
through, and begging. A puncture had stopped our car, and 
one of my companions took hold of the girl and dragged 
her to ine, while the other three children followed warily. 
They were all wearing loose black chemises over their naked 
bodies, and through the holes a great deal of their flesh was 
exposed. No one could tell how many coats of dirt covered 
their faces, for I believe noire of them had ever been washed 
since they were born. 
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leet the little Afridi,” said my companion'; and I sa' 

’s face lifted to mine. I had the sensation of having dis¬ 
covered a tiny masterpiece of die best Greek period, which 
had lain in the dust for thousands of years. No human being 
has given me such an intense desire to give it a hot bath and 
scrub it, so that I could see what was beneath. But what 
one could see through the strata of dirt was enough to give 
one the idea of what Nature could still do. Lovely blue eyes 
with long thick black lashes, wide apart; a perfect little nose, 
and the contour of chin and cheeks most delicately chiselled. 
The matted hair standing out in tufts and knots showed 
patches of burnished gold behind the thick mud which clotted 
it. The boys who stood behind her and held out their palms 
begging were as ugly as they could be. 

The only word my companions could get out of her was 
her name—^Kevser. Though they gave her money and petted 
her, they were unable to make her smile. She had a hard 
grun mask, covered with mud. She searched every face, but 
kept her thoughts to herself. And if one could see tlie small 
teeth, as white as ivory, it did not mean a smile at all; the 
owner gave one the impression of a strange Httle animal 
which no one could ever tame. 

The Afridis, I vmderstood, were rather wild people, and 
these children, I presumed, had come into the world and 
hved j ust as the lilies of the field. 

“What is the explanation of the child’s extraordinary beauty ?” 
I asked. 

“A handsome ancestor in the army of Alejcander the Great,” 
was tlie answer. 


We passed through villages on our way back. They were 
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slem villages. The sizes of the houses and the compa; 
i^ly clean streets impressed me. I wanted to see the inside 
of one of die houses, and we stopped before the biggest of 
them. We went in and found ourselves in a spacious court. 
The owner of it received us pleasandy. He was one of the 
elders of the village, and asked us to sit on the chairs before 
his house. A high wall divided this part from the women’s 
quarters, and my companions told him that I wanted to visit 
the women. So we walked towards a door in the high wall, 
and it was already half open, a veiled face peeping out. There 
was some talk in Pushtu. I beheve she was told that I was a 
Muslem woman from a far-off land who wanted to see their 
houses. She at once opened the door wide, and asked me by 
a gesture to step in. 

The inner court was larger, with a one-storeyed house on 
one side, all the doors of the rooms opening on a porch before 
them. There were two young women, and an elderly one, 
who was evidently their mother. It was a perfect pande¬ 
monium which we all enjoyed, talking to each other by 
gestures and sounds. I marvelled at how much one could 
express oneself without words. I made them imderstand that 
I wanted to see their rooms and all that was in them. And 
they at once took me into the rooms, showing me everything, 
even the inside of cupboards. They neither questioned the 
reason, nor seemed to resent the unseemly curiosity. It was 
enough to be a Muslem and believe in the One God. You 
were one of them. Never in my Ufe had I such a clear per¬ 
ception of die freemasonic spirit of my religion. 

The last room I visited was die kitchen, and an old tooth¬ 
less woman was squatting and cleaning some vegetables. She 
looked up and smiled very winningly, and they all talked 
and patted my shoulder, highly pleased with their visitor. 
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she were a whimsical but harmless child instead of 
oia woman. The whole interior was pleasant, and showed a 
comfortable, even prosperous, standard for a vdJage. There 
was even a Singer sewing-machine. 

My hostesses rubbed their hands together, and indicated 
that tliere was nothing more to see. Then one of them 
brought a chair and sat on it; another pretended to bring her 
something on a tray; all the three pretended to sip some- 
tliing, smacking their lips; and all of them said “Chai.* It 
meant that I must sit there and drink tea with them, and 
perchance eat something. I know how particular villagers are 
about offering something to drink and eat to their visitors. 
But I looked at my watch and felt that I must fly. For I had 
to take lunch at the College, give two lectures there on the 
same afternoon, attend a garden party, and visit several 
meetings of Purdah women. I tried to explain with the two 
words, school and women, and took leave of them. They all 
stood under the massive door opening to the men’s court and 
waved me good-bye. 


Dr. Holdsworth, after introducing me to the audience, said: 
“Now Koran-i-Sherif will be chanted,” and we all rose. It is 
the custom in all Islamic Colleges to have verses from the 
Koran chanted before the speaker begins his speech. And I 
had noticed tliat the choice of these verses was significant, 
each institution selecting those verses which had—consciously 
or unconsciously—something to do with their aims and 
mentality. From that Frontier college I remember two verses 
which somehow fitted with their general attitude towards 
hfe; simple, but wise and workable. They were “ReseUiik- 
mete-MehafetuUah,” and “La yukelUfullahe-nefsen vusaaha” 
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^ling “The beginning of wisdom is the fear of the Lon 
“and “Allah proposes notliing wliich is beyond the strength 
of man”). 

From the platform I could see the thousand students in 
their tight black coats and blue-crested snowy turbans. They 
were all tall, wiry, with lean faces and striking features. The 
blue crest gave them a somewhat cocky air, which fitted with 
the strength and determination of their looks; and the easy 
way they stood or sat made one tliink of them as clean-living 
men, true to their words and uncompromising in questions 
of human decency and dignity. That meant really fear of the 
Lord. And the lack of negative mysticism and exaggerated 
asceticism made one suppose that all of them would retain 
their place in life, and never abandon their fellow-creatures 
because of the hardness of their duties. It all indicated that 
they lived reasonably^ obeying the rules of health, restraining 
themselves from all excesses, but never denying or violating 
the laws of Nature. It seemed to me that they had the true 
interpretation of the “AUah proposes nothing which is beyond 
die strength of man.” 

I want to digress and confess to an incurable weakness for 
extreme puritanism, even for asceticism. Yet I know that 
they often lead to hypocrisy and intolerance in the first 
instance; and to self-righteousness, or withdrawal of the best 
moral element from human intercourse in the second. But on 
the other hand the tendency to hedonism at times carries 
human beings to such unbridled indulgence of the senses that 
diere seems to be Htde to choose between a man of the cave 
who has taken up the extreme monastic asceticism, and the 
man who, through gloating on vice and overdone pleasure, 
turns into a disgustingly ugly sight. Though the hermit is 
the better sight, the best is the man who has taken the middle 
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And that middle course is “Allah proposes noi 
lich is beyond the strength of man.” Thinking of that on 
the platform I fully reaHzed for the first time that in Islam 
there is no dualism, and that man must harmonize his body 
and soul in all his actions. And the significance of Islamic 
prayer, the co-operation of the body with the soul when one 
stands before one’s Creator, took a special significance in 
my mind. 

Let it not be understood that on the Frontier no one is 
fanatical and extreme in mind, or with no weakness for the 
excesses of the flesh. Though I have not come across an example 
of the second kind, the first kind I met in that very audience. 
Among those who asked me questions after the lecture there 
was a tiny man in European clothes who made a violent 
speech against Turkish women; or rather against the pictures 
of certain women he had seen in some native paper. They 
wore short skirts and had no veils over their heads, he said. 
“We Pathans are not going to stand for that sort of Muslem 
dress in any Muslem community,” he cried out. I do not 
know what he proposed to do about it; but as a lecturer I 
had to answer him, and teU how and why we have given up 
the Purdah. After me one of the Professors spoke at some 
length, and witli rare knowledge, about the origin of Purdah 
and its moral significance, radier than its sartorial necessity. 
There was no doubt about the preference of the msqority in 
that audience. They all wished to retain the moral significance 
of the veil, that is, the sacredness of women, their chastity; 
but as to what sort of clothes women wore—as long as it 
was not an exliibition and exploitation of sex—they did not 
care. That the student element was anyway against Purdah 
was evident from the fact that they had elected the speaker— 
an emancipated woman—a life member of their Union. 
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ig to Dr. Holdsworth’s house where I had to rest 
an hour before the second lecture, one of the students said: 

“That man could not have been a Pathan—^who has ever 
seen such a puny Pathan.” 

At the garden party, after the second lecture, a charming 
Enghshwoman said to me: 

“It would be worth while to come all the way from Eng¬ 
land to see that little man smashed from that platform.” I 
could see that she would stand no nonsense in regard to 
women’s rights. And all of us enjoyed that garden party, for 
the Frontier people unconsciously confer life and gaiety on 
their surroundings. As to the several meetings with Purdah 
women, I could say the same thing I have said about Lahore 
Muslem women. From generation to generation their views 
about women’s place in Ufe changed, some being ripe for 
emancipation, some too old and too set to leave their old 
ways of life. Two days after I left Peshawar I read in the 
papers that Peshawar had formed a League for the Abolition 
of Purdah. I somehow felt sure that my nice old man, the 
editor who sat by me at the meals in Abdur Rahman’s house, 
had something to do with it. 




CHAPTER XIII 


Lucknow 

On my way to Lucknow I thought of Sarojini Naidu. When¬ 
ever she spoke of the city, she shook her head, and exclaimed: 
“All, the Begams of Lucknow, tlie Begams of Lucknow!” 

“What are they Hke, Sarojini ?” 

“Haven’t you seen any ?” 

I had. One was Professor Mujeeb’s wife. A young person 
in her early twenties, but grave enough to be fifty. Hand¬ 
some, stately, taciturn, with a face in perpetual repose. Very 
fair, too. Were the Begams of Lucknow like her? 

Then there was my litde friend Shakira, Professor Mujeeb’s 
sister. One called her little, not because of her diminutive 
stature, but because of a way she had with her. A tiny brunette 
with eyes of fire, sparkling wit, and a joyousness which 
was contagious. Yet one knew tliat she had an extremely 
sensitive nature, and a capacity for suffering. However, to 
everyone she seemed always gay, and intensely alive to what¬ 
ever was going on round her. Notliing used to happen in 
Delhi from palace to hut which she did not know, and which 
she could not describe vividly. If one could call what she 
described gossip, one must also admit that she conferred 
elegance and style on it. And she had a laugh! Unlike any 
I have ever heard, both in sound and quality. It was a warm 
and husky sound which came from her heart. The moment 
it rang in one’s ears one laughed, whether one understood 
what she was saying or not. Were the Begams of Lucknow 
like her ? Whatever they looked like, their city I thought of 
as a centre of fair Begams and artists; for Lucknow is the 
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ie of Mogul painting and art. Didn’t Sarajitii Naidu say’ 

In Lucknow and in Hyderabad you have Muslem culture 



m Its essence. 


The house where I was going to stay was called “Dah-Bag” 
(Dolly’s Garden), and was named after some fair EngUsh- 
woman of bygone days; and it belonged to Mujeeb’s brother, 
so he was coining with me. I started in a happy mood, 
and Mujeeb’s companionship was both valuable and enjoy¬ 
able. I owe a great deal of my understanding (such as it is) 
of India to him. Further, he looks very much like one of my 
sons, so I have adopted him as my spiritual Indian son. But 
he was not enthusiastic about his city. “Ah, it is a sleepy old 
place,’’ he used to say; from which remark one could deduce 
that Lucknow was immune from the fever of the new hfe 
which throbs so disturbingly in every other Lidian city. 


Houses have the composite soul of their inhabitants. Show 
me the home of a person and I will tell you the kmd of person 
he is. That is why the houses where I have stayed seem to 
me like so many clues to Indian character: that is why I 
describe them at some length for my readers. 

Dah-Bag is built on spacious grounds. On one side is a 
typical Enghsh lawn, beautifully mown, and green. On the 
other side is a rose garden, an orchard; and, I beheve, a vege¬ 
table garden behind the buildings. The house is built on the 
eastern side, opposite the rose garden. The entrance is under 
an arch, and stone steps lead up to the door. One enters a 
hall, which is both large and comfortably furnished. It is 
divided from the dining-room by a screen. One gets a sense 
of a numerous family of all ages Hving amicably and happily 
together. While it is not disorderly, one knows that it is a 
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where the inmates live freely, and can move 
^^nout to suit their owji convenience. At the sides of this hall 
diere are apartments opening on to verandahs. 

From the left side of the hall a winding staircase, something 
like that of a minaret, leads up to the third storey, which is 
the top-storey as well. The suite of rooms I occupied was 
there. They opened on to a roof-garden, and to a verandah 
overlooking the rose garden. My favourite place was the roof- 
garden, where I could sit and gaze at Lucknow. It is not only 
the city of winsome and fetching Begams, but also of lovely 
gardens and orchards, which gird the city like a luscious 
green belt. 

As one goes round the house and gets acquainted with its 
inmates, one says, “The West must have entered this house 
long, long ago. What it has left is no longer a borrowed 
habit, or a piece of meaningless furniture, but is blended with 
die East and has become a part of the whole.” 

Some fifty people live in that house, people of three genera¬ 
tions. The master of the house is Mr.Wasim, Mujeeb’s eldest 
brother. He has a great deal in common with his sister, 
Shakira. The same vital and human interest in people round 
him, the same ability to be amused and to amuse. He also 
has the same ringing, contagious laugh. Though an excellent 
lawyer and an extremely able business man, he is as simple 
and as affectionate as a child, in private Hfe. One gets tliat 
from his mamier and the tone of his voice; also in the way 
the youngsters treat him, lovingly and as if he were of the 
same age. 

He has a fadier who lives in the same house. The old gentle¬ 
man belongs to the oldest generation; but Mr.Wasim is the 
master, because liis father has abrogated his rights as the head 
of the family. When I say Mr.Wasim is the master, it is only 
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ow bis official rank in the hierarchy df'the family, 
numerous enough to be called a clan. Otherwise the master- 
mistress of the house, and of him as well, is Begam Wasim. 

I knew of the father through Mujeeb, who was extremely 
devoted to him and spoke of him often. I knew that die old 
gentleman was keenly interested in yomig India, though he 
had retired from active life because of age and failing sight. 
He was sensitive to whatever was said about India, which 
he loved as passionately as any young patriot, and he believed 
in its future. He had read Catherine Mayo’s book on India; 
and, though it had shocked him, it had also made him see 
the necessity for change more fully. 

Though he rarely left his room and did not appear in 
company often, he honoured me by coming down and being 
photographed in a family group. He had the composure, the 
quiet dignity of the educated high-class Turk of forty years 
ago, a fragile person impeccably dressed in a European, suit 
and a red fez. Neat, elegant, and with the courtesy and gravity 
which mark the gentleman whether East or West. What struck 
me most in him was the way in which he had followed the 
march of time, and without bitterness accepted some of its 
verdicts, and with a sense of proportion which did not make 
the change look like a cheap imitation, or a weakness for 
fashion. There was no doubt about the high respect in which 
he was held; not only because of liis age, which in itself is 
enough to command respect in the East, but because of his 
character and excellent judgment. And this grand old gentle¬ 
man was the only person whom Mr. Wasim did not dare to 
embrace in public, though he looked as if he would have 
liked to. 

Begam Wasim’s mother was the old gentleman’s sister; 
everyone is everyone’s cousin, niece, sister, aunt, uncle. 
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u that family. She is also of his generation, but nod 
age; for she was, and will be to the end of her life, never 
older than fifteen. A sHm willowy figure, as swift in move¬ 
ment and as gay and quick in repartee as any of her grand¬ 
daughters. She used to wear loose white trousers and white 
chemises, and her head was enveloped in a white veil from 
under which wisps of grey hair flew about. Her face was 
small, with a wide forehead and the most delicate chin. 
Though her face was wrinkled all over, the youthful leanness 
of the contours of chin and cheeks made her look like a Httle 
girl who wrinkles her nose in order to look fumiy. She had 
bright nut-brown eyes, and was always on the go, skipping 
along from one side of the house to the other: such a flitting 
vision of vitality and cheerfulness that young and old 
ran after hef, embraced her, or at least smiled at her as one 
would to a winsome child. 

“Motlier,” said her son-in-law, squeezing the little old face 
whenever he could catch her, and kissing her hands, “where 
is the Kavalli to-day KavaUi is reHgious Muslem music 
played and sung by a band of musicians. She loved it passion¬ 
ately. Music seemed to be in her blood; one could see it 
from the quick tempo of her walk, and the rhytlim of her 
whole slim person. She never missed a musical gathering, I 
was told. 

The next generation, consisting of the progeny of these 
two attractive old people included BegamWasim, her hus¬ 
band, and his brother and sister. But BegamWasim, besides 
her very marked personality, had brotliers who must be 
introduced also; for the youthful old lady conferred either 
personaHty or a marked talent on everyone of tliem. 

First BegamWasim: 

She and her father-in-law seemed to me the only grown- 
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that happy family. She was the motive power 
^ responsible director of all the affairs in that vast house¬ 
hold. Though deUcate in health, she continued doing her 
domestic as well as her social duties. She had immense love for 
everyone in the house, and I often saw her smile at them 
indulgendy and with secret amusement. She ran that house 
admirably, for I know that the more servants there are the 
harder it is to organize. Meals were regular, service excellent, 
'and everyone was looked after. Yet there seemed to be 
artistry as well as abiUty in BegamWasim’s housekeeping, for 
one never sensed any dehberate effort about it all. 

In person she was extremely good to look at. Tall, slender, 
with a refined and slightly humorous face; and always 
in beautiful clothes. An excellent mother of six children, 
mostly boys, she did not need to train them beyond being 
an example, and inspiring a deep affection and admiration in 
them all. Besides her own children, there were nephews, 
nieces, and their friends: quite a crowd of yoimg people 
who were under her care, and lived most of their time 
in her house. In the East I have rarely seen tliis combina¬ 
tion of camaraderie as well as respect between mother and 
children. 

As a hostess she was perfect. Her drawing-room was full 
in the afternoons, and every evening there were quite a 
number of guests of high society. She spoke perfect 
English, and the grace with which she handled her guests or 
led the conversation made one wonder how a woman who 
was in Purdah so long could do it so naturally. 

One of her brothers is a well-known painter of die classic 
Mogul school. He fives in a charming, old-fasliioned house 
outside the city, but he is often BegamWasim’s guest. He 
never talked, but from the samples of his work I have seen 
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luld Hot doubt of his talent. His masterpiece, which 
not yet completed, was a KavaUi” gathering. Musicians 
and singers in a group. No wonder; it is what his mother 
loves best, and it dominates her son’s fertile imagination. 

•Another brother is Halicj Zaman. I knew iiim in his extreme 
youth, when he came to Turkey as a young member of tlic 
Indian Red Crescent, after the Balkan War. He played impor¬ 
tant parts in both the Sdulafat and the Nationalist movements. 
He still seems to me a man with a political future. He 
has both the mind and the character necessary for such a 
career. 

Then there is the youngest brother. Dr. Sahm Zaman, 
Shakira’s husband, who lives at Delhi. He is a first-rate chemist,' 
I am told. But what interests me most is that he is an original 
and talented painter of the New School. Each time I visited 
his house at Delhi the sketches and the paintings on the walls 
of his bungalow fascinated me. They are utterly different 
from those of his brother. But he himself is also different, 
being a fair representative of his contemporaries, filled with 
restlessness and discontent. One felt from his work the painful 
consciousness of confusion and contradictory problems which 
besets the world. The heads of his women had crooked mouths, 
distorted with the suffering and despair which take hold of 
people in a transitional age. There was a blind beggar among 
them.* The expression of the closed eyes with their sightless 


The sketch was inspired by Rainer Marian Rilke’s Das Lied des BUnden: 
I am blind: ye outside, it is a curse, 
an abomination, a contradiction, 
something heavy, day after day 
I put my hand on my woman’s arm, 
my gi;^eyish hand on her greyish grey 
and she leads me through an endless empty way. 

[Footnote continued on page 164 
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sh, the movement of his cane in search” of directii 
^med to me a true symbol of the young generation. But 
his masterpiece was the portrait of his modier. It stood above 
the harassing symbols of the son’s confused time as a symbol 
of the wholesome and the natural which Ught the lives of 
the young. 

The third generation consists of the daughters, nieces, and 
htde sons of BegamWasim. They often came to my room; 
sometimes to ask me if I needed their help, sometimes to 
talk for a few minutes. They wore bright-coloured trousers 
and blouses, their yoimg heads always covered with some 
flimsy, hand-embroidered veil, their braids of long hair and 
the ends of the veil flying about as they came in and went out 
with the suddenness and swiftness which characterizes their 
graceful and youthful granny. 

That is the family I am staying with. Besides the Begams 
of Lucknow represented in that household I have seen others, 
as guests or at meetings. 

From larger groups one got still a better sense of their 
particular grace. There was a big garden party on Begam 
Wasim’s close-mown lawn. A few hundred of them moving 
about or sipping their tea. And another garden party of the 
clubs, where they sat and watched young girls dancing on a 
platform. And there was the meeting where I had to speak 
to women. It was in an old palace. A huge hall bathed in 
light, and they sat, row upon row, in their hundred-coloured 


You move and make way and think, you alone 
do not sound like stone on stone, 
but you are wrong: I, only I 
live and lament and suffer. 

In me there is an endless cry 
and I do not know, is it my 
heart crying or my intestine. 
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;^r^mes all embroidered in gold or silver. A girl in bl&K 
"and white sat on a floor-cushion and played the sitar. Then 
there was my visit to the mother of the Rajah of Mahmudabad. 
He was among the friends of Mr. Wasim, and he had 
asked me after a dinner in his palace whether I would go 
and visit his mother who never left her residence. I did so 
with BegamWasim; and in anotlier big and beautiful palace 
lived the old lady of the oldest, almost extinct age. Her 
daughters-in-law and her waiting-women moved about under 
splendid chandehers in their dazzling draperies, and brought 
in tea and refreshments; but they retired the moment their 
husbands entered, or their husbands waited imtil they had 
left the room before entering the old lady’s presence. It was 
the old custom that no son could appear before his mother 
together with liis wife. Going from Begam Wasim’s house 
to that strange palace gave one a curious confused sense of 
East and West, mingled according to the mentaHty of the 
inmates of each place. Yes, Lucknow was a city of fair Begams 
and the East of fairy stories still lingered. Yet that was not the 
only side of it. 

There was the womm’s college and the girls’ school. There 
was that assembly of prpfessional women to whom I had to 
talk. I remember them as they sat, Begam and Shrimati 
(Hindu Mrs. and Miss), simple and business-like, brows con¬ 
tracted with thought, all ready to go to some office after the 
talk. My association witli that side of women’s life was 
through Shr. Lakshmi Menon, a youthful Hindu woman witli 
the usual red mark on her bronzed forehead. Though she was 
in the turmoil of an active modem hfe, with its social service 
and professional activities, still she had her own femmine 
charm and character, not at all inferior to the fascinating, 
fairy-like Begams. And behind the facade of women’s assem- 
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and of men’s assemblies, too, at the Municipality H; 
could see that Mujeeb was wrong in calling Lucknow a 
sleepy place. The feverish beat of new life with all its compH- 
cations was throbbing there as disturbingly as it does else¬ 
where in India. 


The honourable Sheikh Musliir Hosain Kidwai of Gadia, 
a famous public figure of Lucknow, must be presented. There 
are others equally important for India perhaps, in that city, 
but the Sheikh is an aggrandized version of tlie Muslem of 
yesterday, of to-day, and in certain ways of to-morrow. He 
is representative of so many forms and aspects of Indian life 
that from him one gets as good an impression as from any 
one of the many-sidedness of India, and the way contradictory 
trends blend with each other. 

The Sheikh is a man of sixty, tail and robust-looking, with 
bright and piercing eyes which contrast strangely with his 
venerable grey beard. He is dressed like Maulana Shaukat Ali, 
my friend, the “Big Brother.” Hence, externally, he is the 
Pan-Islamist. All Muslem peoples, Turk, Arab, Persian, Afghan, 
etc., interest him as keenly as do liis own people. He has also 
worked and helped them all, considering their affairs as his 
own. What he has done for Turkey when diat country was 
in trouble we will leave out here. Suffice it to say he was an 
active member of the IChilafat movement, and for that was 
banished from his country for a time. 

In India die Sheikh’s name has also appeared in connection 
with all sorts of political movements. He belongs to no party, 
but he has been identified with the poHcy of almost all of 
them. He is a Nationalist, too. But as it has already been 
suggested, his Nationalism does not divorce him from his 
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lunal sympathies. He has, however, co-operated 
idus on national issues in regard to Indian Swaraj (Inde¬ 
pendence), especially during the time of Non-co-operation. 
He has even given up his practice at the bar when asked to 
do so. In this connection he was a partisan of Mahatrna Gandlii 
as long as Non-co-operation lasted. But when Mahatma 
Gandhi stopped the movement, declaring that Indians were 
not yet ready to carry out a political movement which un¬ 
compromisingly insisted on non-violence. Sheikh Mushir 
Kidwai joined the critics of Mahatma Gandhi and condemned 
him. But even when he was opposing Maliatma Gandhi, he 
paid him die following tribute; 

“There was really no mass movement before the Non- 
co-operation Movement . . he said, and went on to tell 
how for the first time a sense of nationhood had entered the 
humblest hut, thanks to the Mahatma. But the Sheikh’s 
assumption was that die Indians should not delay their struggle 
for Independence tmtil a time when their social, educational, 
and economic problems would be solved. For him Swaraj 
was to be the facade, and all the rest would follow, being 
secondary. This point is important to note, for it stands in 
opposition to Mahatma Gandhi’s present view of “changing 
the mind’’ by training and educating the masses in moral, 
social, and economic fields before pusliing them into a political 
mass movement. 

The Sheikli, in collaboration with Hasrat Mohani, founded 
the All-Indian Non-Communal Independent Party, the aim 
of which was to create in the Indian a poHtical sense, as distinct 
from the social and religious. The Sheikh’s approach to 
Independence was through economics. He befieved that 
Labour was the only instrument through which India could 
obtain Independence. He said: 
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India’s intelligent people had taken into' their heads 
learn practical sciences instead of Milton and Shakespeare, 
they could have certainly succeeded in improving the indus¬ 
tries of the country in the last thirty or forty years, that is, 
within the time they have become self-conscious and begun 
their struggle for Home Rule, . . 

This aspect of him naturally made liim a strong Swadeshist; 
that is, one who believes in national industries and an exclusive 
use of home-made things. Therefore we find him a strong 
advocate of boycotting foreign goods, and also an upholder 
of Mahatma Gandhi in his attempt to nationalize indus¬ 
try. Yet, though the Sheikh agreed with Mahatma Gandhi 
in principle, he disagreed with the way the Mahatma 
proposed to work it out. Mahatma Gandhi was, and 
is, for hand-made goods, as against machine-made: 
the Sheikh beheves in factories and machines, briefly in 
mechanized industry. That is another point to note in the 
internal poHcies of Indians with regard to the economic 
development of their country. That industry should be home¬ 
made all agree; as to whether it should be a hand-made and 
mostly restricted to villages or machine-made and left to 
factories, such as is done in Japan, there are differences of 
opinion. 

Another contradictory aspect of the Sheikh is that he is 
strongly inclined to Socialism, though his Socialism is derived 
from Islam. In his book entitled Islam and Socialism, his prin¬ 
cipal points are: 

“To us Muslems, Socialism means an organized, con¬ 
tinuous and harmonious co-operation of individuals with a 
view to securing universal well-being and general prosperity.” 
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X. Wasim is a landlord who owns con^derabie lands. He 



told me that he got nothing from them, and that if he did 
not have his property in the city and his very prosperous 
practice as a lawyer his family would starve. For the moment 
I could not understand why a landowner got nothing out 
of his land. But I was grateful for the opportunity it gave me 
to see some of the villages near Lucknow; for I had been told 
that the villages round there were among the poorest. Those 
we visited were mostly Hindu. 

When we entered the village Begam Wasim said that I 
could choose any house which I wanted to see; and I pointed 
to a small, isolated hut at the entrance. 

The owner was standing at tlie door, and seemed very 
willing to show us his house. I could not understand the talk 
he had with Begam Wasim, but as he was typical of the 
thousands I have seen I took good note of him. 

He was a thin and feeble-looking middle-aged person, with 
nothing on his emaciated body but a loincloth. Every bone 
in his body could be counted, and his knees were wobbly, as 
if they were unable to stand the weight of his body. The 
face was equally emaciated, widr protruding eyes, strangely 
duU and lifeless. Their look was not altogether unfamihar 
—an exaggerated fatalism—and I know how fatalists look. 
The utter despair of those eyes was due to a belief in die 
inevitabihty of continuous misery.' His Adam’s apple worked 
up and down as he talked, and his voice was tired and slightly 
hoarse. I cannot call it whining, for he seemed past the stage 
when people want to excite pity and exploit it. His tone and 
the general appearance of his body denoted a perpetual 
exhaustion due to perpetual undernourishment. 

Inside the door there were a tiny court and three small, 
dark rooms. In the court sat a woman who had some sort of 
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to cover her body. Two boys with loiri-cioths, younger 
rephcas of the father, were also sitting there. Between the 
tliree they were scrubbing and cleaning two copper dishes 
in which they may have eaten something. I say they may 
have, for the family looked as if it had not had anything 
which could be called a meal for years. The pathetic resig¬ 
nation, apatliy written all over them, made one think of 
them as having lost the faculty of feeling even hunger. 
Constant semi-starvation does that to people, devitaHzing 
their whole being, dulling all their senses and reactions. 

The only things which the family owned were those two 
copper dishes. I went into the rooms. . . sort of rooms. They 
had no windows and no floors, and not a single article of 
use or bedding. On the eardi were a few handfuls of straw 
wliich were used as beds. Other tlian their loin-cloths and 
the rags wliich covered the woman, that family did not own 
a single garment. We walked out. 

There have been a few occasions when I have thought 
that talk about the Spirit or anything which was not the 
human body, superfluous. They have always been when I 
was face to face with great material misery. This time the 
feehng was complete. I wondered why die man bothered 
about being poHte to us, going around with us and showing 
even friendliness when even the uttering of a single word 
was the outcome of infinite effort. I don’t think anyone visiting 
that house after a good meal could help feehng strangely 
ashamed. And the shame is still with me quite often when I 
partake of some good dish and enjoy it. 

A httle further, by a dirty village pond, there were children. 
All were naked; aU had swollen tummies and some sort of 
skin disease. They moved about sluggishly, their inconceivably 
thin legs wobbling like empty rubber tubes, and their backs 
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ly bent; and they took no interest in the visitors. But 
the sight which held me most was a sitting baby. Its tummy 
was twice as big as its body, and the body itself was a pack of 
bones. It had stretched its legs in the dust, and it was looking 
up at the sky. Its eyes fascinated me. Not a flicker of interest 
in them for its surroundings, but that look of a creature 
which has done with life, and knows tliat its minutes are 
numbered. And that was only a baby, on the threshold of 
hfe. ... I don’t think this baby had the strength to cry, no 
matter how much hurt it might be. As to laughing . . . well, 
that must have been an unlieard sound where it lived. 

There were other houses sUghtly better than the first one; 
that is, one could see something which looked like a bed, and 
there were a few rags and more copper dishes. The house 
that looked most prosperous had a court behind it, and a 
kind of half-covered building. On its whitewashed wall was 
a primitive drawing of an unprepossessing and awesome face. 
While I was lookiirg at it a woman shrieked, and opening 
her arms shut out the vision. Begam Wasim told me that the 
picture was their god, and that the woman was shocked to 
see a Muslem infidel look at it. 


That village gave me unpleasant thoughts about the species 
to which I was sorry and ashamed to belong. Such sights wipe 
out all love and pity for a humanity which tolerates this sort 
of misery. And the sight sobered me so much that for a long 
time, no matter how I tried to recall the thousand kindnesses 
I had received and the matchless beauty I had seen in India, 
they seemed unable to blot out from my mind the baby by 
the pond, gazing at an empty sky. 
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imposing tliat the greatest part of Indiaff humanity li 
lat sort of life . . . then what a mockery to talk about com- 
munahsm, nationalism, or any “ism” at all. And how strange 
thatl became aware of the problem which matters most in 
India in that fair city of Lucknow. The problem took on 
quite a different aspect from one seen in books and heard in 
talks. So this was the 90 per cent of the population of 350 
million souls, most of whom live more or less in this way. 
And if that is the case, if 90 per cent of any humanity Hves in 
the way I have seen in tliose villages, then it spells sure catas¬ 
trophe for the future of such a country. And the situation 
interested the writer more than it would aWestem observer; 
for tlie crucial problem, the axle around which Hfe revolves 
in die East, is still the village. 

One can present the Indian rural situation to the ordinary 
reader on India briefly as follows: 

Though the land system varies throughout India, the two 
principal are the Zemindari (the landlord), and the Ryotwari 
(the peasant-proprietor) systems. The villages I saw in Northern 
India are all under the Zemindari system. There die peasant 
is a tenant, pays rent and, in some cases, is subject to eviction. 
Zemindar (die landlord) owns all the land; and it is he who 
pays the land revenue to the State. Not very different from 
the Russian system before the reforms. 

AH conquerors must naturally have upheld the Zemindari 
system. First, because it is easier and needs a restricted and 
simple administrative macliine to deal with the land revenue. 
Further, each conquest creates new landlords, and thereby 
creates.a small landed minority who are tied to the con¬ 
querors by ties of interest. But the Zemindari system has not 
remained simple; that is, with one landlord and intermediary 
between the State and the cultivator. It has become an 
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ely complicated aflFair. The land is divided into difFere 
^5ts, subdivisions within subdivision, each part having a 
different landlord and intermediary, and each part tied to 
the one above. I was told that in some cases there were as 
many as two hundred and eighty intermediaries and minor land¬ 
lords, between tlie cultivator and the State. All this crowd of 
intermediaries naturally have nothing to do with the land. 
They sublet their areas, and Hve on the labour of the lowest 
link in the chain; that is, the cultivator. This system permits 
no personal interest in the landlord whose oiJy connection 
with the land is the rent he must receive from below and 
pay to the one above him in the chain. As a matter of fact die 
situation is such that most of these landlords get nothing out 
of the land, while the labourer himself is condemned to semi¬ 
starvation. There are many reasons for the appalling misery 
of the cultivators themselves. 

(1) When there was plenty of l;md and few cultivators the 
result was low rent; but during the last century and a half the 
rural population has doubled. It has gone up from 150 millions 
to approximately 350 millions. Therefore with the increase 
of land-hunger the rent has gone up very high. And it is 
good to remember that the increase in population does not 
signify prosperity or even good health. Not necessarily. What 
is certain is that the lower the standard ofhving, the greater 
the increase. Just as slum populations have a tendency to 
increase in the intensely industriahzed cities, so the slum- 
village populations also have increased in India. 

(2) The greater part, almost the whole of industry in India 
used to belong to villages, but widi the advent of a swift 
mechanized industrialization and the flooding of the markets 
by foreign cheap machine-made goods, village industries 
have died out, and with them die additional livelihood of the 
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t. So a population of 150 millions wMch had twicel 
ich land, paid half the rent, and made money out of hand¬ 
made industries, is now 350 millions on the same land, 
paying twice as much rent, and having no additional income. 

Even to be able to live from hand to mouth and pay the 
rent they have to go to the moneylenders, who are human 
sharks all the world over. So this rapid Westernization, which 
has no doubt benefited the country in many ways, has been 
an unmitigated curse for the peasant. Again one comes back 
to the question: “What sort of India would tliere have been 
if the Western rulers had given their energy and applied their 
science to the benefit of the peasant, instead of heaping it on 
the middle classes or the ruHng class i” 

Sir Henry Maine, in his Village Communities in the East and 
West, says: “The most beneficent systems of government in 
India have always been those which have recognized the 
peasant as tlie basis of administration.” 

But has there been any Government in India or in die East 
in general, which has recognized the peasant as the basis of 
its administration ? Let us leave the question unanswered, and 
come to another aspect of the rural problem—land tax as 
collected under Hindu, Muslem, and British regimes. 

Land-revenue, such as it is in India, was embodied in the 
Sacred Law of Hinduism. Muslem conquerors accepted it, 
and the British rulers have preserved it ’with certain alterations. 
The peasant had to cultivate the land and pay a share of the 
gross product to the King. So the origin of the land-revenue 
is the King’s share. 

In Hindu times the King’s sliare of the gross product of the 
land was one-sixth. That was what was claimed. But the scanty 
records left show that it was nearer one-half than one-sixth. 

Muslem records are precise. There the ordinary standard 
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j^tween one-half and one-tliird, and, in exceptional casi 
ie-fourth. Great Britain inherited the one-half, and con¬ 
tinued that rate. But the one-half winch appears too high in 
die Muslem period, when the peasant paid half the rent he 
does now, and controlled the market by his hand-made 
goods, appears immeasurably higher when the rent is doubled, 
and die peasant has no additional income. 

Vera Ansty, in her article on “Population, Poverty, and 
the Drain,”^ gives us a pretty accurate idea of the standard 
of living of the Indian peasant. She takes the years 1919-1920 
which were average seasons. The main foodstuffs available 
for human consumption in India per head and per day, she 
tells us, were on a par widi the diet provided by relief works 
(during famine time, and this without allowing for inequaUty 
of distribution and bad seasons. The writer has not seen a 
bad season, but she has a pretty good idea about die distri¬ 
bution. There are the villages of the Frontier wliich live on a 
decent scale ;#there are also the rich who live in luxury. So 
the standard of living of die bulk of the peasants could 
not be any better than the one I have seen in the viUage 
near Lucknow. 

These being the sober facts in the villages subject to the 
Zemindari system, I imagined that the Ryotwari system, that 
is, under the peasant landholder, must be better. And the 
Soudi, I am told, has the Ryotwari system, but I have not 
visited the South. But from what I heard and read on the 
subject it seems that the peasant landholder does not fare 
any better than the rent-paying cultivator. The reason is diat 
the holdings are too small to maintain a family, even at a 
low standard. So the semi-starvation goes on. . . . 

* Modem India: A Co-operative Study, by Sir G. Cummixig; Oxford 
University Press, 1932. 
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e labouring population, rural or otherwise, are gi 
as these: 

(1) Cultivators who own or rent the land are 55 per cent 
of the whole population. 

(2) Landless agriculturists, unskilled labourers, beggars, are 
30 per cent of the whole population. 

(3) Industrial workers, including coolies, are 10 per cent 
of the whole population. 

The standard of^ living of the first two classes are, with 
litde exception, the lowest imaginable. The workers and coolies 
are not better off. So it follows that 95 per cent of India 
is semi-starving in order to keep the 5 per cent middle-class, 
rulers, or whatever else they may be. 


I left the fair city of Lucknow with infinitely less gaiety of 
heart than when I entered it. Fate had thrust before me the 
darkest side of this country and its people, which I had learned 
to love most, in Lucknow of all places! 


CHAPTER XIV 


Benares 

My visit to Benares was to be devoted to rest and sight¬ 
seeing. Mujeeb was my escort; and Dr. Bhagavan Das offered 
us hospitality. Dr. Bhagavan Das himself could not leave 
Delhi, but liis son and his granddaughters were living in his 
house at Benares, and kindly consented to put us up. 

This was my first venture into a Hindu house wliich has 
remained entirely true to tradition. Dr. Bhagavan Das and 
his family live like real Hindus—^illimitably free in mind, but 
observing all tlie rules and regulations of their creed in their 
daily life. 

Again, it is the house which first absorbed my attention. 
But one should say houses, rather, for there were four different 
houses for difierent uses in the big garden enclosed by high 
walls. At the entrance was a trellis. Was it wisteria? Were 
most of the trees in the garden acacias? What were the colours 
and tlie names of the flowers which had such a discreet and 
dehcate smell ? I don’t know. The moment I crossed the gate 
I was in the garden of my childhood. Whetlier it was a trick 
of memory or a reahty, the trees were all acacias, the trellises 
were wisteria, the flowers the same as my grandmother grew 
in her garden at Besliiktash. Even the modest fountain before 
the main building had two small lions in marble, sitting on 
their curled tads, grinning absurdly while thdir mouths spouted 
water. 

The central house was evidently only for Dr. Bhagavan 
Das’s use. On the left was the one where his son and his grand¬ 
daughters lived; at the back were two more houses, their 
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s muffled by leaves and flowien. 

^ was housed. I myself was given a room in the central 
house where no one lived. I had a small bedroom at the back, 
one of its doors opening on to the verandah, and the other 
on to a corridor leading to a bathroom. 

“You could smear the boards with honey and hck it,” 
they say in my country when they want to describe extreme 
cleanliness in a house. There was not a square inch on the 
scrubbed boards, stone floors or carpets of diat house where 
you could not have licked honey. The evocation of the atmo¬ 
sphere of my early life was so intense that I could actually 
close my eyes and pat die copper tumblers on a shelf in the 
corridor, believing diat I was toucliing my grandmodier’s 
tumblers. 

I would have preferred to carry away widi me no other 
memory but the atmosphere of that house, just as I would 
have preferred to carry away from Lucknow no odier memory 
but the dehght of the fair Begams oflered to my eyes. But 
diough inseparable from persons and life itself, houses are 
only die backgrounds. Everywhere a rich and disturbing 
variety of events, peoples, and thoughts assails one in an Indian 
house. So much so that it becomes almost impossible to 
sort out die most important, and present them to one’s 
readers. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das’s son was a darker version of Bhulabhai 
Desai, both in dress and looks. Strangely enough he had the 
same quality of voice and the selfsame simplicity of manner. 
He had a touching admiration for his illustrious father, with¬ 
out having any pretensions to the metaphysical intellectuality 
of the older man. But he was a blessing to his surroundings 
because of his innate restfulness and unobtrusive kindness. 
And this man in the early forties I am sure behaved like a 
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little boy before his father, and demanded in turn 
the same attitude from his own cliildren. 

• In the central house there was a spacious room in the front 
opening on to the terrace with the pond and the Hons. One 
could sit at the door under wide eaves, breathe the air, and 
watch the familiar garden. The room itself was furnished in 
native style, austerity and beauty combined. A large divan, 
Dr. Bhagavan Das’s books on shelves, bis desk, and a picture 
of Annie Besant on the wall above. For me she was a dis¬ 
turbing element. For the reforms and changes among Hindus 
beginning forty years ago are comiected with her and her 
personality in one way or other; and I was in no mood for 
anything but eternal stability and peace in that house. But 
tlie mood, of course, did not alter my admiration for that 
extraordinary woman, more of a hurricane than a human 
being. How many sides she had! Metaphysical, intellectual, 
political, mystical. . . . She loomed over all the activities of 
tliose early reform days, and has stamped them with her 
personality. Yet she stood up for everytliing that was Hindu, 
even for what was whimsical and irrational. She was there 
to revive and to point out the beauty of old traditions and 
thoughts which a rapid Westernization was destroying fast. 
Yet she had also tried to bring about change. “She has given 
us confidence in ourselves and in our old civilization,” say 
some Hindus. “She has retarded our progress, puffed us with 
pride and made us stick to what arc absurd obstacles to 
progress and change,” say others. 




There was a commbtion outside, in the garden. Mujeeb 
came in and told me that Babu Shiva Prasad had come, or 
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had been brought to see me. For he cannot use his feet 
easily after a stroke which he had in prison. 



I rose and saw two men deposit a sedan-chair on the terrace, 
and from it rose a titanic figure leaning on two sticks. A 


leonine head, flowing white beard, locks like the prophets of 
old, and features cast in the same generous mould, strength, 
passion, and endurance written all over him. But it was his 
eyes which held anyone who met him for the first time. 
Black, childish, full of enthusiasm and tenderness. 

Babu Shiva Prasad is a multi-millionaire, I am told. But he 
fives as a poor Indian, both in dress and manner of fife. His 
millions are spent on helping the older educational institutions 
or on founding new ones. His stately houses are also given 
away. He considers his wealth as a trust held for the people. 
All that he owns belongs to the people, as well as himself. 
And he has the kind of imagination which sees the impossible 
realized. Just as Jules Verne imagined submarines and aero¬ 
planes—mere fantasies in his time—so Babu Shiva Prasad 
imagines a free, a united and great India. Though these seem 
like fantasies now, who can affirm that they do not have as 
much chance of being realized as Jules Verne’s fantasies ? Isn’t 
the entire Universe created in the imagination of One Divine 
Power, and aren’t all changes constant creations and re¬ 
creations of man’s imagination ? How does Babu Shiva Prasad 
want to bring about a united and free India ? He believes that 
the only obstacle to freedom is the lack of unity among 
Indians. Fie believes that this lack of unity is due to religious 
differences. So with childlike simplicity and directness he 
attempts to remove it. How ? 

If religion separates, it can also imite. So he drought, and 
was therefore building a New Temple in Benares. It was to 


nave no god or goddess, but India’s Map as the supreme deity. 
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arble bas-relief with India’s mountains, rivers, lakes, an( 
cities carved on it. It was being built during my visit, and 
there were many artists and artisans of India who were carving 
India’s new god on marble. Four Vedas were being chanted 
daily; and Muslems, Buddhists, Christians, Jews, etc., were 
asked to fill the shrine with tlieir own prayers before tlie 
Temple would be open to worshippers. 

The interest of this attempt did not lie in its originahty. 
Original it was not. To the Westerner it would look like an 
Eastern and symbolic interpretation of geographic nationalism 
as religion. I use the geographic as distinct from the racial, for 
that also can have a mystical significance. But the Western 
observer must admit that Babu Shiva Prasad’s brand of 
nationalism (let us call it geographic) is less narrow than a 
racial nationalism. The latter may divide the inhabitants of 
the same country and set them to cut each other’s throats, 
because of the colour and the blood of their respective ances¬ 
tors, which no one can help or change. Babu Shiva Prasad’s 
new religion of nationalism, looked at from a proper angle, 
is a mystical patriotism, a love of one’s native land and its 
inhabitants, of whatever mind, colour, and race they may be. 

To the Indian student of history its interest Hes elsewhere. It 
is a recurrence of an old idea, a perpetual longing which rmis 
throughout Indian history from the very begimiing. Curious! 
On the surface India is, and always was, a minutely divided 
humanity; but below the sirrface there has always been an 
unbroken urge for unity. And this longing expressed itself 
by occasional symbohc attempts of a poHtico-rehgious nature 
in every period of her histor)'. Akbar, India’s greatest Muslem 
ruler, had his Hall of Worship in wliich men of all creeds were 
to worship the One God. Akbar gave God no external form. 
For, though a renegade in a sense, he was brought up as a 
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lem. And that means that he had to remain a monothi 
and a believer in a God who cannot be expressed in symbols. 
God would remain Unseen for any Muslem, even if he forsook 
his' rehgion. So all Indians were to worship die Unseen God, 
and the Unseen God was to be the link between men of 
all rehgions. Akbar did not succeed. Reasons are many and 
we will leave them out here. But the idea appeared again in 
modern times. A Muslem poet, Mohammad Iqbal, revived 
the rehgio-poUtical creed in verse so as to create unity in 
India. We have already seen the germ of Babu Shiva Prasad’s 
idea in M. Iqbal’s poem, die New Temple. 

So Babu Shiva Prasad’s New Temple is the same as the one 
germinated in die poet’s mind. But Babu, being a Hindu, had 
to extemahze his Deity. Therefore here we are face to face 
with the idea of unity expressed in nationalism of a mystico- 
rehgio-poHtical form. As I am writing these lines I have before 
me a copy of the Harijan, dated October 31, 1936. There is an 
article describing the inaugurarion of Babu Shiva Prasad’s 
New Temple, and an account of the New God he is adding 
to the already crowded Hindu Pantheon. 

For the writer, God can have nothing to do with passions, 
passing ideas, boundaries, or even symbols. All may be in 
Him, but He is not any of them. But I must confess that 
Babu Sliiva Prasad’s unquestionable sincerity, faith, and love 
affected me and affects me still, just as they did in Dr. Bhagavan 
Das’s room. After all, side by side with hundreds of gods 
and places of worship in Benares, where in each of them a 
separate humanity worships, and allows not his countrymen 
of other faiths to enter and worsliip with him, there is now 
also one where all may kneel together. Yet how much freer 
of all passing ideas, be they nationahsm or anythMg else, 
were the gatherings m the open before Mahatma Gandhi’s 
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where die pandit sang, and no shadow of a name or 
ology projected itself between the soul of the worshipper 
and its Creator! 



We dined in the house on the left. On the terrace we washed 
our hands, pouring water mutually, and serving each other. 
We entered a room where a low table was laid, and food set 
for each in separate copper trays. The diet was strictly vege¬ 
tarian, aU manner of vegetables cooked with tomato juice, 
and boiled uxipoHshed rice. It tasted extremely good and was, 
I believe, just the right diet for diat climate. 

Granddaughters of Dr. Bhagavan Das, faithful to their old 
custom, did not sit at table with us, but served during the 
meal. Two dark slim girls with burning black eyes, graceful 
in body and intelligent in mind. I could see them even when 
they retired to their rooms, which opened into the dining¬ 
room. There were piles of books and papers on small tables, 
and they were leaning over them. For both of them were 
preparing for the University exams. 

From my window‘'‘next morning I saw the light of Benares, 
and again the impression I had of the Indian sky on the ocean 
repeated itself. That strange whiteness of the air, and the 
stranger, dull, washed-out blue of the dome above. . , . No 
wonder that that light breeds primeval fancies. I dressed and 
went on to the terrace. There was no one out yet, though we 
were to go on the river early. A little later Mujeeb appeared, 
and I beheve that it is the only time I have observed such 
inner quietude and peace in lus tortured eyes. 

That-day, which w'e began with such peace in our hearts, 
was so full of sensations so varied that I still v/onder how we 
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Jaged to get so much into a mere twelve hours. Here 
'those which 1 consider the strongest impressions: 

A visit to Babu Shiva Prasad. He and his family offered us 
tea and fruit. His humble abode was opposite his old palace. 
It was a one-storeyed simple house with the eternal terrace 
before it. The other buildings were among strange tropical 
trees, and between the leaves and branches one could stretch 
one’s hand and touch the Ganges. The interior was simply 
furnished in the native style, but it also had several comfort¬ 
able armchairs covered with immaculate white calico. He 
himself sat on one of them, barefooted and bareheaded; his 
hair was snowy white and his patriarchal beard was spread 
over Ihs broad chest. And the kind black eyes of this generously 
and broadly built giant took hold of me just as my maternal 
grandfather’s used to do in the bygone days. I never knew 
why I liked my grandfather’s eyes in my childhood. Now I 
know; they were, like those of Babu Shiva Prasad, those of 
a strong, simple, and clean-hearted man, and of a child as 
well. AU Babu did had an element of play—even his naive 
New Temple with India as its god. One thought of his whim 
like that of a generous little boy who invites other children 
to play with him in his father’s house. Bless liim and his Temple, 
Allah of all the worlds! 

A visit to Benares Hindu University, both the women’s 
and tlie meia’s parts. I noted its workshops where men were 
trained not merely as engineers, but as skilled workers, artisans, 
and me'chanics. A talk to the students, a visit to the professors 
in the evening. Solemn-looking men in all sorts of costumes 
who asked me questions in the same solemn way. A visit to 
another school or seminar, the last being an equivalent of the 
Jamia where the teaching is done in Hindi. The talk with the 
boys was interesting, not so much because of what was said. 
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lecause of the new mentality I noted in, then. They h 
hme of the peace and the friendliness of the Jamia, but they 
had all its definiteness. I was told that they were profoundly 
discontented, havirig been victims of the Non-co-operation 
Movement. 

A visit to a kindergarten of Montessori type. Beautiful 
building and beautifully run, it has been one of the educational 
institutions connected with Theosophy; that is, with Annie 
Besant. As I went through it, I was amazed to see different 
teachers teaching different alphabets in different scripts. How 
this infinite division of India penetrates even an infant school! 

Seeing Benares: 

Two steep narrow streets going down to the Ganges stand 
out in my mind’s eye. One is the Bazaars, stalls in a row on 
both sides, all of hand-made ware and Benares art. The copper 
industry interested me, and I noted the extraordinary number 
of useful or simply decorative articles that were made. There 
were also textiles; also shops for food, specially greengrocers. 
There were as many cows as men, who went the round of 
the market; but one saw at once that the cows were the 
higher-class passers-by and royally privileged. They stopped 
before any greengrocer, and munched whatever vegetable 
took their fancy. No one dare shoo them; on the contrary, 
people stood aside respectfully and let them pass. I admit I 
have never been more heroic than I was on that day; for I 
would prefer the wildest tiger to the mildest cow. With no 
reason at all the fear they arouse in my heart verges on panic. 
There were also temples here and there between the stalls. 
On the steps of one of them a man sat and chanted the Vedas. 

The largest Temple of Benares: 

It is dedicated to Vishnu. The inside is intricate. There are 
marble stands, strange divisions effected by columns with 
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d capitals, and strange shaped ceilings and roofs. There 
is also a gilded lattice before the divinity. And divinities are 
everywhere practically drovmed in flowers. Hundreds of men 
and women circulate, throwing flowers dr talking. Some of 
the faces have an exaltation of what seems to he a neurotic, 
emotional paroxysm. It is difficult to understand their feehngs 
from their gestures and faces. There is a mighty hum, like 
that of a beehive; or Hke tliat of a Turkish bath when over¬ 
full. The same atmosphere of steam due to the breath of the 
worshippers; and after a time they appear like a dream- 
crowd in a mist, indistinguishable and in perpetual motion. 

A narrower and steeper by-street: 

It goes down in steps. So narrow that one could stretch out 
one’s arms and touch the buildings on both sides simultaneously. 
The buildings are all tiny temples, dedicated mostly to animal 
gods. Nearly the entire jrmgle is deified. The deities are gar¬ 
landed, their abodes filled with flowers. The buildings are like 
fanciful toys, more like the Far East than anything I have yet 
seen. They are all magenta-red, violet, or in rich brown tones. 
The elephant god is the friendliest, and by far the joUiest. 
He sits on his haunches, liis trunk to one side, his head muffled 
in a garland. The eyes are slnrewd, and seem amused. For me 
these tiny temples and their animal gods are more likeable 
than the big Temple. They give one a sense of individuality, 
a sense of struggle in each individual or group. Each has 
imagiired something different in the way of a god to help 
him in his troubles—and human troubles are so endless and 
so varied. There is an atmosphere of wild symbohsm, as 
well as primeval imagination. Man, as in the days of his earliest 
arrival on earth, is trying to worsliip the famiHar things. 
And what could be more familiar than the jungle in India ? 
Again “In-the-beginning-of-time . . .” atmosphere prevails. 
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^tate of mind of the worshippers in those likeable litf 
“temples is st^ wrapped up in a Uving, seething and none-too- 
clear symbohstn. One feels that they have not reached the 
abstract state yet. 

Once a Persian poet said to me in America: “It is the 
monotheism, of Muslems. which restricts imagination, makes 
a narrow world, and kills all art.” Well, has it? Though 
I could sit and hiuse, even talk to these simple symbols, 

I am stiU die unrepentant monotheist. My God defies 
aU form. He evolves and evolves and refuses to he fixed 
in any humanly-conceived shape. Aren’t all the poignant 
strivings of die human heart behind this pluraHty a desire to 
reach the same Source and the same Spirit, the Creator and 
the Lord of the Universe ? 

We go down to an open slope. A tiny calf, a lovely brown' 
one, is standing with a white garland roimd its baby neck, , 
The soft brown eyes look wonderingly at the crowd acoufid 
it. He is too replete to deign to touch the fresh grass his' ' 
worsliippers offer him. A man stands by and, agitating'lus> 
arms, describes the manifold virtues and the specific powdr. 
of this lovely and lovable Uttle calf-deity. ' 

AU along the Ganges are little groups. They also seem id 
perpetual movement, washing themselves, their utensils ' 
household articles in the sacred water. There are piles '^d. ' 
piles of wood, funeral pyres, and corpses swathed in while', 
laid by the pyres or on them. Some of the dead seem so slim ' 
and pitifully young, and others so heavy and old. Relatives 
round them move feverishly; very soon their near ones will 
be turned into ashes, and scattered on the Ganges. Along the ' 
shore rafts and rafts, each coimected with the shore by a • 
board. They are occupied by single persons or by entire , 
famihes, according to their size—all washing, washing . . 
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m and dip out. The drainage of the city, a dark, viscous, 
nasty-looking liquid, flows into the river between the rafts. 
I wonder why there is no cholera or typhoid or some such 
epi(femic. But I am told that, according to scientists who 
have analysed the waters of the Ganges, there is a germ¬ 
killing and disinfecting element in its waters. 

Now we are on the river. Ours is a moving raft with a 
mattress covered in wlhte and cushions to sit upon. A half- 
naked man paddles, and we drift along slowly watching the 
shore on our right; for the left side is empty, nothing but 
lonely lands, some trees and beaches. The inhabited side looks 
like a pile of silkworms in slow agitation, a wriggling masis, 
weaving who knows what fantastic dreams. There are temples 
of red, brown, yellowish or white on the steep slope which 
rises up suddenly. They are connected to the river by steep 
flights of hundreds of steps. On these steps ascend and descend 
draped forms of all colours, but mostly white. There are also 
palaces, parapets. ... ^ 

“Is it not like Venice?” 

Not much. Venice is compact, definitely outlined in spite 
of its intricacies of design. It is Mediaeval Occident, and the 
people on its shores are very much taken up by terrestrial 
passions. They sing of love, and commit all sorts of iniquitous 
aas for love—or for something else. This Benares is wide, 
indistinct in outline; and its buildings, its hght, and its seething 
crowds seem to belong to a prehistoric age when humanity 
had not got over the wonder and the fear of finding themselves 
on earth., .. “In the beginning of time . ..” 

We returned up the same slope and die same steep street, 
and once more beheld the human turmoil in the Temple. 
Should one say with Kabir; “There is nothing but water at 
the bathing places; and I know that they are useless, for I 
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■bathed in them. The images are lifeless, they ca: 
“s^ak; I know, for I have cried aloud to them.” 

No, I did not feel that way at all. By some curious associa¬ 
tion of ideas, the Benares scene made me think of a play I 
had read in my early youth, and which had given me strong 
food for thought. It was called Faith, and took place in 
Ancient Egypt. The hero, a man endowed with an uncom¬ 
promising love of Truth, had constituted liimself the champion 
of Truth and destroyer of sham, in all its manifestations. 
And the greatest sham to him had appeared to be Religion, 
such as was taught by the Egyptian priests to the masses. 
So he set out to unmask the priestly tricks which he believed 
to be a result of the greed and love of power of the priests who 
wished to exploit the ignorance and the credulity of the 
people. 

On the other hand, the High Priest tried to make him 
understand that the priests did not keep the illusions and the 
belief in the sham gods only for love of power, or for self- 
interest. The High Priest wanted to prove that the people’s 
will to cling to illusions for comfort and strength in life had some¬ 
thing to do with the preservation of idolatry. So the High Priest 
took the hero to the Temple and put him beliind the Goddess. 
Once a year the Goddess shook her head, a miracle which 
confirmed her divine power. Naturally this was manipulated 
by the priest, who pulled a string. Now the hero could see 
and hear the people praying. He Ls asked by the High Priest 
to pull the string, which will make the Great Illusion con¬ 
tinue; or not to pull it, in which case tlie miracle wiD not 
take place and Faith will die. 

And the people came to the Temple—a helpless and pitiful 
humanity, blind, crippled, broken-hearted, and miserable. 
The cry of distress filled the Temple, and the hero beliind 
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loddess saw the agony written in the sightless orbs, hear 
supplications for a sign which W'ould make them support 
the hurden of hfe. And the poignant spectacle of individual 
and collective human suffering was so strong that the hero 
pulled the string, and the Goddess shook her head. . . . 


Supposing I were the hero in the Benares scene, and the 
faith in this primeval but beautiful spectacle depended on my 
pulling a string, what would I do? I cannot answer that 
question. But I had a sudden longing to speak with the High 
Priests of this colourful and spectacular religious show. 
I longed to ask them: 

“I know that in your religion God is One and Invisible— 
Is it, or is it not, true that Truth, which can have no external 
symbols, is more beautiful than aU the beauty in the Universe ? 
If you tell your people this supreme reality of ReHgion—of 
yours and of everyone’s religion—would it make them lose 
their Faith ?” 


On the top of the liill where we were to take our car we 
met Abdul Majid, the Muslem notable, a business man and a 
kind of leader of the scanty and poor Muslem community. 
He asked us to tea at his house, and we accepted. 

He is an Arab by origin and has mixed a great deal in politics. 
He has given that up now. One could see that he had the high 
intelligence, as well as the eloquence of his race. Besides, he 
was a man of the world; he had travelled a great deal, and 
seemed to be a cultured person. 

His home was built in a courtyard with high walls covered 
with thick ivy, wiiich gave it a sombre appearance. 
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drank tea in silence, being rather exhausted by 
long wanderings. He said, “The Muslem community is in 
the court, will you speak to them ?” 

Here is a man with no mean ability to arrange and organize, 
I thought. It needed an expert in those things to reckon the 
exact time we would pass from the market-place, send mes¬ 
sages to the Muslem community, and make them assemble 
when we were having tea in the house; for there had not 
been a single soul in the courtyard when we entered. We came 
out to the porch, which was crowded as well as the courtyard. 

There were perhaps a hundred or more souls, mostly humble 
artisans and traders. Modest, diffident and shy, just as all 
poor people are, yet they had an unconscious dignity which 
all men, who Hve by some art or craft, and who do not 
depend on bosses, seem to possess. They were all poorly clad, 
some in hand-woven wliite cotton cloth made into long and 
loose chemises. They all had a lonely and indescribably sad 
expression. 

I spoke to them for twenty minutes, and Abdul Majid 
interpreted, for very few of them understood, though they 
hstened with an attention wliich made one suppose that they 
did. There was an intenseness, solemnity, and gravity about 
tliem wliich tliey communicated to the atmosphere and to 
us all. 

This was the first crowd I had met in Benares which had 
none of the general emotion, festivity, and joyous hoUday 
air; and because of that the lonehness and the sadness about 
them was touching. Yet they all showed the compactness 
and definiteness of outline in an intangible way which seems 
common to Muslems in India.'Like Kabir, I thought they 
must have found the waters of the Ganges useless, and the 
stone images gave them no response or consolation. Theirs 
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^tlie God of Idea and Spirit which cannot be express 
in stone images, the God of an immutable Law of Evolution 
which leads all beings to Perfection in His own good time. 
Whether they could have expressed it or not, the idea was 
part and parcel of their creed. The essence of it was in their 
eyes and in their being. This gathering had none of the familiar 
and personal comfort and jollity of the Benares religious fair. 
I felt an immense respect for them. Of all the Muslems I 
have met in India and elsewhere, the best and saintliest could 
not have impressed me as diese did. I could very well imagine 
them praying in the open before Mahatma Gandhi’s house, 
under God’s own candles, and in God’s own world as a 
Temple, widi no symbol made by man, but with the will 
to reach the Spirit in their own hearts. But they would have 
no priest to tell them to pray to this or to that god, no inter¬ 
mediary was needed. Man is man’s equal, therefore he is free 
and will bow to no priest-created image. True, that to have 
no god man-created out of familiar and human images set 
them apart, and made them lonely. Yet they stuck to it, 
refusing to find consolation in anything but Truth, however 
sad and comfortless it may be. And they stuck to the 
idea of the One and the Invisible Spirit for a thousand years 
amid those joyous temples, gay and humanized gods. Though 
it was I and not they who preached, still, that mute crowd 
gave me the message of Truth which must guide us all in 
life no matter what we call it. 

One man stood out in front of that motley crowd. He 
wore a white cotton chemise and a skull-cap. He had a wide 
face, with prominent cheek-bones and black eyes wide apart 
staring into the air. There was strange fire in them and a 
determination, almost pugnaciousness in his short nose and 
his shortly-cut round black beard. From the way he held his 
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re apart, 1 guessed that he manipulated a loom; the 
he must be a weaver. So must Kabir have looked, that 
fifteenth-century poet and teacher of the same truth of the 
Oneness of God: 

O, Servant, where dost thou seek Me ? Lo, I am beside thee. 

I am neither in temple nor in mosque. . . . 

Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, nor in Yoga and Renunciation. 
If thou art a true seeker, thou shalt at once see Me ... 

. . . God is the breath of all breath! 


After the Hindu and the Muslem, it was Buddhist Benares 
which we went to visit; or rather, the remains of the Buddhist 
Benares which is no more. It was the site of the excavation 
at Samath of a monastery which had existed two thousand- 
odd years ago. On one side is a New Buddhist monastery, 
where we saw the monks walking in twos and threes in their 
orange-coloured draperies. On the othet side is a still newer 
Buddliist temple, built by the Japanese. Its walls were being 
painted by Japanese artists, and looked like the walls of a 
modem cafe in Montparnasse. Between the two stood the 
old ruins. But one got a sense of the Buddhist period in 
the tiny museum a little further. There was the usual huge 
Buddha, the usual broad face of power and thought, face of 
pity and love. Poor bewildered me, who am nothing but a 
passing flicker in this most bewildering world, will always 
claim a great understanding and nearness to this great teacher 
and lover of humanity. But it was not the huge Buddha 
which expressed the loftiest altitude to which Buddhist art 
reached in India. It was rather the small figures. The smile 
of pity carved on their hps diousands of years ago turned, 
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mparison, the smile on Giaconda’s Ups or on Rodins 
into lurid and clumsy grimaces. 

It is no doubt this perfection, in understanding, in beauty 
or thought, which made the Buddhist period in India the 
finest and most humane. “How,” I asked myself, “could 
Hinduism drive out Buddhism in India? And how is it that 
this same Hinduism, v/ith its magic ability of assimilating or 
driving out anything which is not Hindu, has neither assimi¬ 
lated nor driven out Islam ?” The Muslem regime, in its art, 
maybe in its philosophy too, never reached the heights of the 
Buddhist Asoka period. The answer to my question was in 
the faces of the poor crowd in Abdul Majid’s courtyard. 
Because Buddhism also spent itself in symbols, ideas got lost 
in stone images and idols, and precepts degenerated into 
conventions with Uttle or no idea beliind them. For idea is 
the only everlasting force, and we have to preserve it at every 
cost, if we want to keep in touch with the Divine. It was 
the lesson which the poor artisans in Abdul Majid’s house 
taught me, and it is also in the Bible: “In the begimiing was 
the Word, . . . and the Word was God.” 


CHAPTER XV 


Calcutta 

Tins former capital of India is a typical European city. It was 
built by the English. Though there is nothing to get excited 
about in its architecture, neither is tliere that unhappy and 
gaudy mixture of East and West so often met with. Yet its 
business-minded matter-of-factness is only on the surface. 
Calcutta is the centre of Bengal, and the Bengal temperament 
is the pepper and salt to Indian thought and action, but to be 
able to understand what Calcutta stands for in India, one 
must first know a Httle of the Huidu-Muslem-English culture 
at work. 

Some Indian friends said to me: “Whatever has happened 
in Calcutta belongs to the past, even if it is a recent past. For 
what is actually happening at present you must look at DeUii 
and the frontiers.” 

That may be true, but whatever is happening in New India 
has been influenced, directly or indirectly, by the modem 
movements which have taken place in Calcutta. They mostly 
belong to the nincteendi century, when the swing of the 
* pendulum was in a new direction throughout the East. There¬ 
fore in India, as elsewhere, one must have a rudimentary 
knowledge of nineteenth-century movements. 

In India they began with Ram Mohan Roy, the founder 
of Brahma Samaj (1772-1833). Brahma is the adjective from 
Brahman, the god of the Upanishads and the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy; Samaya is a noun meaning Society. So let us call the 
movement an attempt to build a Society of God. For India 
cannot, or would not, conceive man without God, therefore 
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New Society must first define its deity. The conception 
of Brahma Samaj is the same as the Moslem conception— 
God is One. 

Ram Mohan Roy was a Brahman connected with the 
Muslem Government of Bengal, and was doubdess influenced 
by Muslem thought. He was above all a student of the writings 
of the Sufi School of Muslem mystics. Not only in thought, 
but in taste and temperament, he appears to be more like a 
Muslem than a Hindu. His favourite quotations were mostly 
from the Sufis. Yet, though so much in love with Muslem 
mysticism, the new creed he evolved seems, to me at least, 
to have been more akin to rational and orthodox Islam. 

At fifteen Ram Mohan Roy took to the road, for he was 
dissatisfied with liis surroundings. Then he settled at Benares, 
and made a profound study of Sanscrit, and the Hindu scrip¬ 
tures. Tliis was followed by an equally serious and profound 
study of English, and of Christianity. A servant of the East- 
Indian Company, a protege of a remarkable and sympathetic 
EngUshman, John Digby, he acquired enough to retire and- 
settle in Calcutta, which he did in 1814. 

Brahma-Samaj was founded a year later, and it went through 
several phases, as aU movements do. Its character in Ram 
Mohan Roy’s lifetime is well expressed by the name he gave 
it—“The Friendly Association.” He stood central, representing 
Hinduism, wliile one arm was stretched out to Christianity 
and tire other to Islam; thus he united the three. 

The Muslem side of this living triangle was the definition 
of God: His Oneness. God could not be represented by any 
image, be it of stone, or of man. Ram Mohan Roy’s con¬ 
ception of Christianity was also like that of a Muslem. Christ 
was a great prophet, one who considered himself a messenger 
of God, but he was not God Himself; and he had been mis- 
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/reted and misunderstood by his disciples. This strict 
Tnonotheism of Ram Mohan Roy was responsible for the 
establishment of an active Unitarian Christian Church in 
India, But Ram Mohan Roy also derived a great deal from 
the ethics of Christianity. 

After defining the God of his New Society, he went further 
and tried to do away with some of the evil social practices 
of his time. He attacked widow-burning, and it was owing to 
tlie agitation of Brahma-Samaj that the famous order of 
December 4, 1828, was passed, and widow-burning became 
a criminal offence. Next he attacked the Caste problem. 
But this did not get beyond the theoretical stage for 
he himself did not give up his caste. To establish the 
equahty of the sexes was another social reform he wanted to 
carry out. But that also achieved only meagre results. How¬ 
ever, his campaign against polygamy was effective. There is 
very little polygamy among Hindus nowadays. His desire 
to give women the right to inherit was not realized in his 
time, nor is it entirely reahzed yet. But the educational part 
of Ins reforms created the University of Calcutta, which has 
had far-reaching influences. For with tliat University, which 
was the first definite medium of upper-class English culture, 
the West acquired a lasting foothold in India. 

Ram Mohan Roy died in 1833 after having done as much 
as could be expected of any pioneer. His death closed the 
first and the uncompromisingly rational phase of Brahma- 
Samaj. 

The second phase opened when Prince Dwarka Nath 
Tagore took the lead. 

Rationahsm and Li^ralism are not digestible in large doses 
for any length of time by any considerable number of human 
beings. To attempt it is hke putting humanity on a scientific 
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Ulytiastcless synthetic diet. Man will ever hanker after 
ipondcrable, after the unseen. Ram Mohan Roy had estab¬ 
lished Theism for his followers, but he had not given them 
any form of prayer. He himself did not beHevc in prayer, 
that is, not in any form which was more than meditation. 
So there had been no collective prayers in Brahma-Samaj 
during his hfetime. That meant there was something lacking 
in the emotional Hfe of the Association. 

Debendra Nath Tagore^ began to minister to the emotional 
hunger of Brahma-Samajists. He drew up a covenant which 
contained a Hst of vows, and he also inaugurated a form of 
prayer. The Association met weekly and prayed together. 
The vows were very much in keeping widi the original bcHef 
of Ram Mohan Roy. The principal ones were: (i) To wor¬ 
ship God by loving Him and doing such deeds as He loves. 
(2) To abstain from all idolatry. But the new name Debendra 
Nath Tagore gave the Association indicated the sHght swing 
away from the earher phase. He called it “The Association 
of the Seekers after Truth.” Under cover of this austere name 
it was also becoming nationaHstic. This period was frankly 
against Christian penetration. Though the Association retained 
the ethical elements derived from Christianity, it was opposed 
to Christianizing Indians, for Christians were the foreign 
rulers. 

This progressive movement, now tinged with religious 
ritual and the beginnings of Nationahsm, changed furtlier 
when Keshab Chandra Sen became a member, and soon after 
its leader. The name also changed to “Believers’ Association,” 
which tiuly indicated a further swing away from rationalism 
towards a more mystical and emotional phase. 

Keshab Chandra Sen estabhshed a series of rites and cere- 
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ies but Still kept the Association non-idolatrous. So faltl 
married to idea brought about greater action. Some of the 
aims which had previously been platonic disctissions now 
became realities. Caste was given up by all Brahma-Samajists. 
An active missionary organization propagated die Brahma- 
Samaj ideas over wide areas; and Bombay and Madras estab¬ 
lished Associations of their own. But all these activities and 
reforms proved too much for the older members. The Associa¬ 
tion split into two. The older members were not willing to 
change Hindu Society to the extent wliich Keshab intended. 
Therefore Keshab and his followers formed a separate branch, 
and carried on their reforms. 

Keshab Chandra Sen is undoubtedly the most picturesque 
of the three remarkable leaders of Brahma-Samaj. He. imder- 
stood the mentality of the masses better than lus predecessors, 
and knew fully the effect of spectacle and its emotional appeal 
to the mass-mind. Among the texts he gathered for use 
in services there were Buddliist, Christian, Muslem, and 
Hindu scriptures; and he it was who added music and 
singing, flying flags and beating drums. He instituted a 
new hturgy and the society held annual festivals at Calcutta 
which gave the whole movement a popular and lively appeal. 
As one reads of these spectacular processions one cannot help 
musing over the sameness of historical phenomena. Names 
and forms change, but the spectacle and the use leaders of 
men nlake of it are always the same. . . . “Bread and circuses 
. . . bread and circuses. ...” 

On the social side Keshab Chandra Sen in his early period 
was audacious. He managed to get child-marriage and poly¬ 
gamy entirely abolished in Brahma-Samaj, which measures 
were recognized and legalized by the Indian Government. 
This naturally turned Brahma-Samaj into a totally different 
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of community from that of the Hindu. Kcshab’s visit to 
England made liim accelerate Ids social reforms still more. 
Schools were opened for girls as well as for boys and the 
Bharat Ashram, a home in wliich famiHes could gather 
together for the cultivation of a better home-life and the 
education of children, was established. Women began to 
accompany their husbands to pubhc meetings. With an 
eye to mass-mentaUty and how to use it, Keshab also popu¬ 
larized the Press, and increased the number of missionaries. 
But appetite for change had become so keen that the young 
began to find even Keshab not radical enough. 

Then the man who had brought about such adtnirable 
changes made the mistake of all great egotists, who sooner 
or later acquire a divinity complex. Instead of investing his 
teachings in an organization carried by a minority, wliich 
in turn should be elected and controlled by the majority, he 
invested everything in liis own person. Personality vitalizes 
a movement and makes change easier to bring about, but 
it also condemns a movement to decline the moment a 
strong and picturesque leader is not there to carry the rank 
and fde with him. Keshab controlled everything; his word 
was law. Being too far advanced to call himself a god, he did 
the next best thing to preserve his personal authority. He 
announced that he received divine revelation from above. 
With this heavenly sanction at his beck and call (in wliich he 
may have sincerely bcHeved) he became all-powerful. A 
number of young disciples began to fall at his feet and worship 
him; and widi tliis the movement took on a more and more 
religious aspect at the expense of social reform. 

Keshab Chandra Sen bought an estate near Calcutta and 
called it the “Forest Abode,” He lived there in rigorous 
asceticism. His followers were to drink only from earthen- 
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»wn food, clean and repair, ana 
make pavements. Influenced more and more by the old 
ascetics, he began to advocate retirement from the world. 
Individualism was gaining the ascendancy over the idea of 
social service. The disciples he trained at the Forest Abode 
were divided into four categories: 

(i) Yogi, adept in rapturous communion; (ii) Bakta, adept 
in rapturous love of God; (iii) Gnani, the seeker after know¬ 
ledge; (iv) Shebak, the active servant of humanity. 

The swing to the purely ancient forms and beliefs ojf the 
mystical East was definite in this period. If this aUenatcd those 
who were stfll attached to the social purposes of Brahma- 
Samaj, it also increased Keshab’s hold over the rank and file, 
especially over the missionaries. And at this period he inaugu¬ 
rated what is called the “New Dispension.” It was a religion, 
of an eclectic order. He himself was accepted as divinely 
appointed, that is as the prophet of this reHgion. It was to 
be a universal rehgion and had for its mission the uniting of 
all religions. 

In i88i he appeared on a platform with his missionaries 
around him. He held a red banner with “Naba Bidhan” 
inscribed on it, which means “The New Dispeusion.” There 
were symbols—the Hindu trident, the Christian pross, and 
the Muslem crescent. On a table before him were the scrip¬ 
tures of the four great world reUgions: Buddliism, Christi¬ 
anity, Islam, and Hinduism. 

While the New Dispension was decidedly monotheistic and 
had no idolatrous practices, he himself, on the other hand, 
fell into the old polytheism of Hinduism, describing poly¬ 
theism as a variant of Theism. 

It is necessary at this point to pause and consider a curious 
fact about India, which we have already noted on several 
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"ances. No matter how small a cross-section of Indian 
history one may undertake to study, one is nearly conscious 
of a regular beat, a particular rhythm. Just as the soldiers’ 
march is controlled by “Left, Right, Left, Right,” so the 
rhythm of the march of Indian history is controlled by “Unite, 
Divide, Unite, Divide. ...” The Bralima-Samaj movement 
from 1824 to 1884 was a long swing towards “Unite.” In 
the last phase, with Keshab as leader, that swing seemed to 
have gone as far as it could. With his falling back into poly¬ 
theism, the “divide” swing was already in motion. And the 
“divide” swing was obvious and at its full with Arya-Samaj, 
another association and movement which started during the 
last years of Keshab’s life. Arya-Sam'aj took a good deal of 
its impetus from Keshab, and to some extent from Brahma- 
Samaj itself. 

The founder of Arya-Samaj was as picturesque and as 
important as Keshab Chandra Sen. He was the son of a 
Brahman, Amba Sankara, and his original name was Mula 
Sankara. But as the founder of Arya-Samaj he is known 
under the name of Dayananda Sarasvati. His family were 
worshippers of Siva, and as a boy he was brought up in the 
rigid Hindu tradition. But already at fourteen he showed 
that he had a mind of his own, and was no slave to tradition. 
At a fast, when he took part in the night vigil in the temple, 
the sight of the mice running up and down the god, eating the 
food put there for its consumption made him say: “I feel 
it impossible to reconcile tlie idea of an omnipotent living 
god with an idol which allows the mice to run up and down 
its body. . , .” 

In 1848, when he was twenty-one years of age, his parents 
insisted on his marrying, which led him to leave his home 
and go away. And it was after tliis that he changed his name 
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)ayanan<k Sarasvati, and became a monk. Eight years he 
wandered, studying under quite a number of saintly and 
learned ascetics. And after that period he began to preach 
against idolatry. Of all the Hindu reformers, Dayananda 
Sarasvati, in these early years of his mission, appeals most to 
the Muslem. His monotheism was uncompromising, rigid, 
and extreme. Though he derived this belief in the Oneness 
of God from the Vedas, so far no other Hindu preacher had 
preached it with such ardour and directness. Though all the 
High Priests of Hinduism had believed in one God, none so 
far had been willing to impart this knowledge to the masses 
with such force. That is, after all, easy to imderstand if one 
knows something about the liistory of rehgion. All organized 
Churches of ancient times had this common policy of keeping 
the ultimate Truth from the masses. The Truth was in the 
keeping of the priests, but the masses must be taught to 
worship symbols, idols which they were abler to under¬ 
stand than abstractions. It is only Protestantism in Christi¬ 
anity and Islam which have at all times insisted on imparting 
to the masses whatever truth there was in their respective 
scriptures. For the Muslem, what the most learned can loiow 
the man in the street can also know about the nature of God. 

Arya-Samaj as a definite creed and organization was estab¬ 
lished after Dayananda Sarasvati had visited Calcutta and 
fallen under the influence of Keshab Chandra Sen. It was 
after this that he gave a definite form to his preaclung. It was 
to be no longer only a desire to save the soul of the individual 
by inviting him to believe in the One God; it was a creed 
on which a new Hindu Society was to be established. Although 
both Brahma-Samaj and Arya-Samaj aimed at creating a new 
Hindu Society', the nature and the form of the Society each 
had in mind differed. 
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:iSSdrahma-Samaj was out to unite all Indians, no matter of 
what creed; Arya-Samaj was out to separate them. Bralima- 
Samaj was a social, rehgious reform movement, and the bias 
towards politics in the form of Nationahsm was weak. Arya- 
Samaj was as strongly political as it was religious or social. 
And its politics were a narrow type of Nationalism. It meant 
to extirpate both Christianity and Islam as disruptive forces in 
India. Christianity, though the religion of a minority, could 
not be extirpated because it also was the religion of the ruling 
power. Islam could not be extirpated, because it was the 
religion of seventy millions, and Muslems are mostly of the 
same race as the Hindus. Further, it had a culture of its own 
which it had given to India; and though Muslems are only 
one-fifth of the whole population, they are compact on the 
frontiers and are the most warlike, while there is no caste 
among them to prevent them from uniting. Therefore, 
Dayananda’s Nationalism ceased to be even nationalism in 
any broad sense and became distinctly a narrow community 
movement. Withal it was aU the time and openly directed 
against the Muslems. For example, the Protection of 
Cows Society might have been useful in agricultural areas; 
but when it was directed against beef-eaters it became a 
disruptive force. 

But looking at the reforms Arya-Samaj has achieved within 
its own community, they seem admirable. It did away with 
caste between its members; it accepted the equality of the 
sexes. But when all is said, it became another caste 
itself, as separate and as distinct from the existing castes as 
any of them. It also made the breach between the Moslem 
and Hindu deeper, and riots became bloodier. For Arya-Samaj 
beheves in killing the bad; and the Moslem was among what 
he considered bad. 
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len the leader died, Arya-Samaj split into factions. The 



swing in the direction of “Divide” had gone as far as it could, 
and now began the swing back in the “Unite” direction. 


This happened in the post-war years. There were many causes 
for it, but the dominant feature was a nationalist fervour, a 
universal urge for Independence. It had at its head Mahatma 
Gandhi on the Hindu side, and Dr. Ansari, as well as other 
prominent figures, on the Muslem. But the discussion of that 
period does not belong here. 

Wm this backwards and forwards swing be for ever the 
normal pulse of Indian hfe? Will it make India preserve its 
diversity, yet enable it to be a united nation ? 


In Calcutta I was Abdur Rahman Siddiqi’s guest. He had 
been among the young Heutenants of Dr. Ansari in the Indian 
Red Crescent Mission to Turkey during the Balkan war. He 
had also been among’the prominent figures of die Khilafat 
and Nationalist movements during the post-war years; and, 
hke the other prominent figures, he had been in prison. By 
this time he had retired from poUtics, and gone into the jute 


business. A middle-aged bachelor, he lived with his nephew 
and his nephew’s vwfe—a charming Parsee girl who looked 
as if she had just stepped out of an ancient Persian print. 


There was also a tiny but most vivacious baby, Wardha. She 
was named after the place where Mahatma Gandhi lives, 
Abdur Rahman Siddiqi’s home to some extent represents a 
facade of Indian fife. One meets there Muslems, Hindus, and 
Parsees typical of Modem India. 
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University impressed me. The double impact of tradi 
tion and progress was in its very atmosphere. Though it is 
dominantly Hindu, it also has a considerable number of 
Muslem students. The Muslem students invited me to their 
hostel, and gave me a most pleasant hour. Besides the speeches, 
which are part of the routine, there were Bengah songs sung 
by students, wliich were really charming. In Calcutta I had 
a feeling that the Hindu-Muslem relation is like that of an 
old married couple; their quarrels are daily occurrences, but 
I don’t think they could live without each other in spite of 
the quarrels—^perhaps they couldn’t live without the quarrels 
either. 

At the request of the student body I gave my extension 
lectures at the University in the quadrangle, speaking trom 
the balcony. It is the only place which can hold over seven 
thousand students, and they were all present. 

My first contact with Bengali youth is an unforgettable 
memory. To stand on the balcony and look down at the 
crowd gave me a feeling of looking upon some strange 
picture. The Bengali is darker than the U.P. man, and this 
fact was enlianced by the white draperies which they all 
wore. The features were indistinct, but thousands and thou¬ 
sands of black bright eyes glistened; to me they looked like a 
huge white cloud studded with innumerable stars. 

“Bande Mataram!” shouted the Hindus, whenever anything 
in the speech pleased them. “AUah, Akbar!” shouted the 
Muslems, whenever they approved of any point I had made. 
The former means “Live Mother,’’ and is the national yell of 
the Hindus. The latter is the famous cry of aU Muslems. 

Sir J. C. Bose showed me his laboratory, and demonstrated 
his well-known scientific theory. He is a great botanist, and 
says that the reartion of a single leaf when exposed to an 
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current becomes the reaction of all the leaves on thi 
same tree. I remember the demonstration on a large tree in 
his lovely garden.' His assistant touched a single leaf, and 
behold the entire tree trembled in unison! “God, if the leaves 
of a mere tree are so interdependent that what one suffers or 
enjoys affects them all, how much more must your children 
on earth be affected by the pain or joy of a single fellow- 
creature i” I asked myself. 

Lady Bose presided over a meeting of all the women’s 
clubs, which I addressed in Calcutta. It was followed by a 
visit to a Purdah school for Moslem girls. An able and enter¬ 
prising Muslem woman was at the head of it. She reminded 
me a little of Begam Mohammad Ali. She herself mixes with 
men but keeps her veil on, and beUeves that Muslem women 
should be educated without being emancipated. The institu¬ 
tion answers a definite need, for there are famihes among 
Moslems at Calcutta who do not care to have their daughters 
educated in the mixed colleges. 



Abdur Rahman took us to hear tlie famous Calcutta singer, 
Nuri-Jihan, which means “The Light of the World.” She is 
certainly a light in the Calcutta firmament, and is classed 
among the foremost artists in India. Every visitor to Calcutta 
tries to hear her, as naturally as he would try to visit the 
Kali Temple. 

Nuri-Jihan lives in an obviously musical quarter. Every 
house in the dark street was audible as we passed. Her own 
house is large, and her salon was already full when we arrived. 
It consisted of two parts, separated from each other by columns. 
We sat in the part where she was herself. Our group was 
near the window on one side, and opposite us was the place 
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the singer sat. Besides the men and women alrea , 
settled to hear her, others arrived constandy. Some of the 
men wore dinner jackets and some their native draperies; 
while women were all in their native costumes. A number 
of servants went round offering the guests lemonade—and 
something else which did not look like lemonade. That this 
was infinitely stronger than lemonade was evident from 
the way it caused those who drank it to become flushed and 
excited. I had the sensation that our sober and drab group 
by the window weighed heavily on those who might have 
preferred to express themselves more freely. 

The furniture was European, but the “Light of the World 
was not. She preferred to sit on cushions placed for her on 
the floor. She wore a flimsy yellow robe embroidered with 
gold threads. The effect as its folds lay on each other was hke 
that of a mimosa heap, with the moonlight shining on it. 
Her arms were bare, and her hands 'were both lovely and 
expressive. Gold bangles tinkled on her arms as she moved 
them—and she had an almost poignant way of waving them, 
in the manner of a fair slave who examines her chains. 

Whatever her age, the face did not look more than twenty- 
five. It was perfectly moulded, slightly oval with a pretty, 
small, decorative chin, and extremely delicate profile. The 
skin from the distance appeared pale, and with the reflec¬ 
tion of the yellow and gold its pallor was like that of some 
dehcate petal bathed in noonday sun. Two young, black eyes 
burnt with passion, and a diamond stuck into a hole in 
one of her nostrils scintillated. Though the habit of boring a 
hole in a nostril and putting a diamond into it may not be 
more barbarous than boring holes in one’s ears and wearing 
earrings, the effect was disturbing. For she had earrings as 
well, hung on gold chains and swaying against her long, firm 
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And her neck moved to and fro, to and fro, with 
l^of her song. 

On either sideofher on the pile of cushions sat two musicians, 
one with a small drum which he beat with two slender sticks, 
the other playing on a stringed instrument with a bow. They 
were both old, bearded and turbaned, wearing long coats, 
buttoned tightly in the front. And they had extremely grave 
and dignified faces—they seemed to be fully conscious of the 
value of their art, but utterly indifferent to the audience. 

“The Light of theWorld” conducted her two-man orchestra 
all the time while she sang. She did it by sp>reading out her 
hands one way or the other way, making strange gestures; 
and in accordance with the command of these hands the 
music became joyful, mournful, slow or fast. And the manner 
in which those white, slender fingers opened and closed made 
one think of the petals of some tropical flower opening and 
closing according to the heat and hght of their environment. 

The bearded and turbaned heads also swayed right and 
left, right and left, as with the rhythm which her hands com¬ 
manded. The venerable old heads moved so regularly that 
one might have very well thought of them as robots manipu¬ 
lated by strings from behind. If the air they played lasted an 
hour, the heads moved with the same regularity for an hour, 
showing no fatigue whatsoever. 

Her voice was high soprano, which I don’t very much 
care for, but it was not the voice so much as the passionate 
quahty of it and her capacity of communicating that passion 
to her audience which mattered. That and her mastery of 
the technique of Indian music were enough to hold anyone 
present in that assembly, even if the hearer knew nothing 
about Indian music. 

She gave us three types of Indian music. 
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Indian classics. They aie mainly Hindu, and there are 
no words to the long pieces. They are sung with such sounds 



as SQunded to me “Bleblebleble ; . .. Shesnesnesne . . that 
are always two consonants and one vowel. They are com¬ 
posed of half and quarter tones piled on top of each other, 


and worked into the most puz:^g and'strange designs. Some 
of the notes are so high tliat the singer’s neck muscles stand 
out Hke those of the Laocoon group, and her face contracts 


and the mouth distorts like that of a gargoyle, while the body 
labours like that of a woman in the last moments of travail, 
so difficult it seems to give birth to them. There were bits 
of this music which made me think of some old Rossini 
opera sung in Viemia. There were bits which were utterly 
incomprehensible. The last bits made me think of “a tale 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying notliing.” 
They also made one imagine the god of music in his earHest 
attempt to create melody and harmony, struggling with the 
vast material of sound, sometimes producing airs which may 
belong to the end of time, sometimes producing music 
belonging to the beginning. 

Indians can listen to such music for hours on end, rapt and 
lost. The voice of the singer is of secondary importance. I 
have heard singing by old and feeble voices, but the interest 
of tlie audience was still intense; for what mattered was the 
technique and its inexplicable uniqueness. But by the end 
of an hour I was always exhausted. To me it was a cross¬ 
sound puzzle. 

(2) Indian folk-songs. They are exquisite everywhere, 
especially in Bengal. The one by Tagore held me spellbound. 
I did not understand the words, and did not pay much atten¬ 
tion when Abdur Rahman whispered their meaning, for I 
was entirely absorbed by the air itself^ and the way Nuri- 
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sang it. I could see that it had something to do w 
bracelets, for she stretched out her fragile wrists, looked at 
them wonderingly, and shook her bangles hghtly. I dare say 
the songs were mosdy love songs, and she could put into 
them all the pathos and dumb intensity which a woman 
behind the Purdah is supposed to feel. Passion was not expressed 
by verbosity and the fussy brilliance of ItaHan music. All the 
same she thrilled her audience with the minor notes and the 
quarter tones wliich she sang with a queer sad resignation. 
I remember her eyes, wide open, and her lips trembling, she 
being altogether lost in the magic of her own song. I suppose 
that anything which that woman does not know in the gamut 
of terrestrial passion is not worth knowing. 

These folk-songs are Hindu, but they have been evidently 
influenced a Htde by Muslem airs brought from Central Asia; 
for some of them were reminiscent of Eastern AnatoHan airs 
and the Caucasian melodies. 

(3) Muslem classics. They are known as KavaUi, and are 
mostly from Mesnevi (die mysdcal sacred collection of poems 
by Maulana Jalaleddin-i-Rumi). They are in Persian. 

Here die writer was on famihar ground. For Maulana 
Jalaleddin-i-Rumi was a son of her country; and besides his 
international fame and influence, he was the supreme influence 
in Turkish music, and sacred and mystic Hterature and art. 
But the effect of a great artist or thinker differs according to 
the milieu his work penetrates. Maulana Jalaleddin-i-Rumi’s 
influence on reUgious poetry, music, and dancing in 
Turkey has a classic serenity and intellectual element; wliile 
in India his poetry throbs with intense passion, almost 
sensuous. 

“Shamsi-Tabriz . . she began. The Indian musician 
always starts it on a high note, and the opening bar has the 
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burning ecstasy as tlie last. It gives one a sudden p; 



ation. 


Neither body nor soul am I, but the soul of the Beloved. 

Oh Sun of Tabriz, so enraptured am I in this world, that I know 
nothing, feel nothing but that rapture. . . . 

When we left there was almost a competition between radios, 
instruments, and human voices in the houses of Nuri-Jihan’s 
street. 


Black tiger of Bengal in the Zoo, or the Temple of Kali ? 
That was the question. For in my programme I had only 
two hours at Calcutta which I could dispose of according to 
my fancy. As I thought that black tigers might be found in 
otlier Zoos, wMe diere was no Temple of Kali elsewhere, 
I decided in favour of the latter. Besides to neglect Kali would 
mean missing a certain aspect of Indian psychology. The 
goddess has three heads, but she dominates many human 
moods and accounts for many instincts. She is the spirit of 
destruction, but that means also the spirit which cleanses the 
accumulated dead matter of the past, and makes place for 
new creation. Hence she is also the spirit of creation. She 
also satisfies that longing of the human heart which sees the 
Cosmos in the lap of a mother-god. Just as the female is the 
deadlier of the human species, so this goddess is the deadliest 
of the god-race. Though a mother-god, she is far from being 
a kindly spirit; for she demands blood and sacrifice, even 
human sacrifice. The anarchist who kills, and terrorists who 
work out their political ideals through violence, find their 
sanction in Kali. The professional murderer and thief, the 
“Thug,” and the politico-religious bandit, also consider Kali 
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'^patroness. These supply her with human sacrifice, whil^' 
ardinary worshipper contributes a tiny black kid to her 
blood diet. 

Those who think that the Hindu feels nothing but peace 
and love, and that he is incapable of killin g or being killed, 
are wrong. Only, as he demands a religious sanction for 
everything, even for wickedness and law-breaking, KaU 
supphes it. When the Hindus kill the beef-eaters, they avenge 
those gods who do not want animals killed; but they 
also satisfy Kali who wants human sacrifice. But let not the 
man of any other religion turn up his nose at the Hindu 
worshipper of Kali. For the adherents of every religion— 
alas—^liave an imnamed KaH in their hearts. Destruction is as 
much an instinct as love in the human heart. The question is 
whetlier the divine commandment of every reUgion which 
says “Thou shalt not kill. . or the man-interpreted precept 
wliich says, “Thou shalt kill...” is going to prevail in the end. 

The vicinity of the Temple was not different from any 
other Eastern shrine. The profession of begging reaches its 
most artistic and finished perfection aroimd these shrines. 
Blind, crippled and half-naked, men with crooked fingers 
which close over your dress or coat hke claws of a vultinre. 
Their ailments are often faked, but vath such mastery that 
actors should study their art of make-up. As this army of 
beggars assailed me, vying with each other to exploit the 
pity and piety whicji they think must lj>e in the heart of a 
visitor to the goddess, I thought of the noisy, gesticulating 
gamblers of the Stock Exchange. I always think that in similar 
surroundings. The crowd in both cases are, after all, playing 
on human creduHty, on its deske to get riches, material 
or moral, without labour, without any struggle of a moral 
kind. 
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?»< wj^ttside the temple is a large stone court on to which the 
temple and tire dependent buildings open. There are flower 
stalls and fruit stalls. Even the goddess who thrives on blood 
must have flowers; that is an inescapable part of the Indian 
nature. 

In the middle of the court there was a rectangular dais, 
and under its roof and on the marble floor sat great scholars 
and saintly Hindus, reading or meditating. Opposite the dais, 
separated by a narrow corridor, was the temple itself in 
which the goddess Kah sat, her three heads muffled in 
flowers. Worshippers clung to the grille in front of her. A 
woman was crawling on her belly writhing and muttering 
something, imploring the goddess for some boon. 

Behind the dais was the altar of sacrifice. The stone floor 
was stained with blood. Men passed in and out with a tiny 
black kid under their arms. Did I want to see die sacrifice? 
No. I have always run away from the sacrifice of sheep at 
our own annual feasts. The baby-goats look at one, and squeak 
in such a heart-breaking way. 

When I described this visit to Mahatma Gandhi, he said with 
indignation in his voice: “I understand men killmg when they 
want to eat meat, but to kill to please a goddess...!” And he 
added, “It is one of our shames. . .No, Mahatma Gandhi, 
it is not only a Hindu shame. It is the shame of us all. Your 
struggle to end killing is also our struggle and mission. Pray 
and help us that we may all demolish KaH temples, and Kah 
worship in the world! 

When we left the temple I was stiU musing on Kah. And 
Abdur Raliman’s Hindu secretary was trying to explain to 
me the symbohc significance, and the necessity of recognizing 
Kah’s mission in creation. He was a man with a kindly face, 
and very mild eyes. I can’t imagine him killing even a cliicken 
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home; but I can very well imagine him taking a goat 
to Kah, or even approving of blood spilt to appease the 
goddess. I said to myself: “KaH is the domination of tlie 
brain without the heart. Our deadliest enemy is our mind 
when we cut it away from collaboration with our heart. ...” 

So I prayed that we may all be saved from that darkest thing 
in us, Intellect divorced from Heart! 


CHAPTER XVI 

Hyderabad 

On my way to Hyderabad I again thought of Sarojini. It is 
her native State and she told me that she had gone to school 
there riding on an elephant. That was the Hyderabad of forty- 
odd years ago. Now it is a model European city; motor-cars 
and limousines have taken the place of elepliants, and over its 
excellent asphalt roads one sees the traffic controlled by 
pohcemen in tmiform. 

My host was to be Sir Akbar Hyderi. I had met him already 
at Delhi. He was spoken of as the cleverest financier of India. 
Not only is the Hyderabad budget perfectly balanced, but 
there is also a surplus dedicated for the emergency of famine 
—a modem Joseph, I said, when I was told about this extra¬ 
ordinary measure. But when I met Sir Akbar at Salam House, 
I could not bring myself to associate him with statistics, 
finance, and positive science. He seemed more a man of 
culture; as a matter of fact, I thought of him as a minister of 
education. 

Sir Akbar is a man about sixty, ratlier portly, and always in 
European clothes. His manners are a mixture of the positive 
and practical West and the courteous East, with all its depth 
of feeling and thought. He has mild, kind eyes, and a well- 
trimmed round beard. On the whole one was more aware of 
his Eastern side, in spite of his astounding knowledge of 
English Uterature. This knowledge evidently surprises those 
who know him, for die British Resident in Hyderabad told 
me with some wonder that Sir Akbar could quote, not only 
Shakespeare like any cultured Englishman, but also secondary 
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/with equal authority. This on the top of his ma: 
ty in finance, seemed a unique combination to the British. 

For me the uniqueness of Sir Akbar was of another sort. I 
have met many higUy cultured Indians who could surprise 
one with their erudition in EngHsh literature, and their mastery 
of the double aspects of Eastern culture in India—Hindu and 
Muslem. But, in most cases, the two last remained in separate 
compartments in their minds, some being more inclined to the 
Hindu, and others to the Muslem. Usually they would try to 
impress one either with the superiority of the Hindu or tlie 
Muslem. Some beheved in an amalgamation, or for poHtical 
reasons paid lip service to the one which they considered the 
inferior. But Sir Akbar had reached a sense of the whole 
without conscious effort. He had achieved a unique cultural 
synthesis, and he had both intelligent and workable educa¬ 
tional views. Whatever there was in India in the way of 
culture, Greek, Buddhist,' Hindu, or Muslem, his mind em¬ 
braced as a whole. The matchless beauty of EUora and Ajanta 
caves (Buddhist remains) in Hyderabad, he cherished and was 
as proud of as he was of Muslem architecture or mystic works. 
So, though in age Sir Akbar belongs to the past generation, in 
mind he belongs to the future, too. For if India is to be kneaded 
into a nation, she must reach that unconscious synthesis of all 
her many-sided culture and tliought. 

Osmania University was the institution in which Sir Akbar 
was most interested, and I had heard enough about it to be 
keenly interested in it myself. I went to Hyderabad to speak 
to the Osmania students at his invitation, and I was to be 
his house guest. 

One was at once conscious of good taste, beauty, and order 
in that house. Neither were these only on the surface. Whether 
a pantry, laundry, or a secret cupboard, every nook and 
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bore witness to the qualities of die mistress of me 
liouse. And the mistress of the house was Lady Amina. She 
belonged to the Tyebji family, and that in itself has a special 
significance in India. Every member of it from a very 
early period has been somebody of importance; and its 
women have been emancipated earhest among Muslems, 
wliile its men have always stood for progress. At the moment 
Begam Sherif Ah, a cousin of Lady Amina, is an international 
figure in the Feminist world; another woman cousin has made 
her mark in music. 

Lady Amina herself belongs to no “ism.” Temperamentally 
it would be impossible for heir. One became aware of a perfect 
balance of mind and body the moment she appeared. She 
was a tall and handsome woman, perfccdy dressed; and from 
the w’^ay she walked, talked, or looked at you, you could teU 
she was one whose faculties were held in poise. There also 
was something almost regal about her which reminded 
one of an English aristocratic lady hving in a historic casde. 
But while the Enghsh lady would have had butlers, house¬ 
keepers, secretaries to take charge of the castle. Lady Amina 
took charge of every detail herself. She directed and con- 
ti^BUed her crowd of servants single-handed, and arranged 
every social activity. Somehow one could not imagine her 
delegating any part of her power and duty to anyone else. 
From the kitchen to the drawing-room, from the homehest 
to the most compHcated ceremonial, it was her eagle eye 
which comtnanded. And that gave an absolute unity and 
harmony to. her house. One wondered when she found 
the time for it all. , For at tea, lunch, and dinner there were 
always visitors. Withal she went through her five daily 
prayer-times regularly. And only those who are familiar with 
Islamic prayers can reahze the amount of time they take. 
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ss which I found her in the early afternoons sew^! 
i^reading in her room. She showed no sense of hurry. Of 
all the busy women I knew she seemed to have the most 
leisure, and the most intelligent enjoyment of it. 

I have several times spoken of the Muslem as being clearly 
outlined compared with the Hindu in India. Lady Amina 
was a supreme example of this. Just as a sculptor carves and 
finishes a statue for all time, she had carved and finished her 
soul. The wonder of it was that she had combined charac¬ 
teristics which hitherto seemed contradictory to me, at least 
in India. She was an Orthodox Muslem, yet had no trace of 
Communahsm. She loved India and seemed unaware of the 
religious differences among them. Her attitude of mind to 
her countrymen reminded me of the saying of a Turkish 
Sultan, Mahmoud II: “I am not aware of any difference 
between my subjects though I know that some pray in a 
mosque, some in a church, and some in a synagogue.” She 
shared her husband’s love for non-Muslem art, but it did not 
develop in her the inferiority complex wliich at times embitters 
and distorts the Muslem mind in India. She never got excited 
over anything. Her values were too set. She could Hsten to 
any enthusiast of Hinduism or to any depreciation of Islam, 
with equal serenity, and in their midst rise and go to her 
prayers if it happened to be the time. 

That she was capable of strong feeling I noted in two 
instances. First was her aversion to all forms of mysticism and 
exaggerated asceticism, especially the form which leads men 
to abandon human society. At first I thought tliis was due to 
the innate distaste of an Orthodox Muslem to exaggerated 
asceticism. But I understood that it was connected with a 
family tragedy. A near and beloved relative had been influ¬ 
enced by mysticism and turned a Fakir; and, after a short 
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austerest asceticism, had died. The second instano 
capacity for feeling was in connection, with her sense 
of friendship. I was incidentally a witness to her loyalty in 
friendship, and that made me an admirer of hers for hfe. 
Though a woman who was bom for power, and power 
became her Hke a glove made to measure, there was nothing 
she would not sacrifice to friendship and affection. Perhaps 
it was this which endeared her to her personal friends, and 
roused antagonism in those who did not know her well. 
Especially the young, I noted among her friends, were devoted 
to her. Though she never once abandoned her austere manner, 
they found themselves at home with her. 

She patronized educational institutions for women, and 
she took me to the schools for women. They were well 
run institutions under English principals of rather ordio- 
dox educational ideas. Hindus and Muslems mixed without 
any racial or rehgious antagonism. The one which impressed 
me most among the institutions she patronized was the 
orphanage. To me it seems the right sort of primary school 
for aU India, properly adapted to the needs of the poverty- 
stricken masses if ever India should start a primary system 
on a general scale. 

The students were composed of foundlings and homeless 
children of both sexes, the sexes being trained and educated 
separately. 

We saw the boys first. They were between five and fourteen, 
dressed m clothes woven and made by themselves, shod 
with shoes the leather of which was tanned and cobbled by 
themselves. Weaving, carpentering, shoemaking, tanning, and 
a host of other trades and crafts which were necessities 
of life were all well taught, each student learning several 
of them to enable him to find a job easily. There was 
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single article in that institution, furniture, ute: 
"personal clothes, which had not been made by the students. 
These youngsters could be thrown into the jungle and be 
trusted to create a reasonable standard of life out of their 
practical knowledge. 

Although quite a number of them were foundlings taken 
from the jungle, they were normal and healthy children, and 
were suppHed with a very simple but carefully calculated 
diet. 

The educational part was equally practical and well worked 
out. But the curriculum was taught in four different languages. 
I asked as to how they knew the origins of a foundling, and 
the language his parents talked. I was told that tliere was 
always a sign on the abandoned baby indicating the com¬ 
munity and. the rehgion its parents belonged to. 

The girls’ side was equally admirable. They were trained 
to be cooks, servants, wives, dressmakers. Domestic science 
was very carefully taught. I was told that the girls trained 
there were very much in demand, both for domestic service 
and as wives. But the man who wished to marry a girl from 
the orphanage had to produce good references of conduct 
and respectability. The bride was furnished with a reasonable 
amount of personal trousseau and household utensils, and 
the institution watched over her for several years until it was 
sure that the girl received decent treatment from the husband. 

The boys’ food was prepared by die girls, and their washing 
done by them. I was shown two kitchens, one for the Hindus 
and one for the Muslems, The separation was not due to 
vegetarianism, for all the Hindu students were of the meat- 
eating sects. It was only a Caste question: the Hindus could 
not eat food prepared by Muslems, or eat it with them. 

The whole place was kept immaculately clean, and in the 
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St possible manner. No taste for any extra luxury 
was developed which might dissatisfy the inmates with 
the simple life they were destined to take up. I think Eds 
Exalted Highness, the Nizam, who is the supreme patron of 
the institution, is to be congratulated for this intelligent and 
practical view. For such institutions opened for the poor by 
rulers and great men are usually equipped with the latest fads 
and fancies in order to impress visitors, but which only make 
the inmates unfit for the life they are destined to live. 

The institution was under the supervision of a Scotch 
couple, admirably suited and extremely able organizers and 
educators. I was specially impressed by the motlierliness of 
the wife, in addition to her capacity. For children of that sort 
need a big heart, besides clear in tellectual abiUty to train them. 

At the dinner that evening I raised several issues in regard 
to this orphange. 

Why was the curriculum taught in four different dialects f 
Though it is natural and advisable that each cliild should 
knoyr the language of the community to which it is supposed 
to belong, there must be one language in Hyderabad which 
is accepted as official, used for the intercourse of all com¬ 
munities in economic or other relations, and above all used 
for educational purposes. 

Why should the Hindu and Musleni dine apart when both 
are meat-eaters? If the Hindu does not eat food cooked by 
Muslems, let the Muslems eat food cooked by Hindus. If a 
school cannot make its students near enough to each other 
to dine together, it has faded in its mission of creating 
citizens for a country. 

Sir Akbar shook his head, and seemed to be aghast at my 
ignorance of Indian affairs. He said: 

“We Muslims are the rulers, and if we did these things, we 
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be taking advantage of our power and of tlie hel 
of these children whom we desire to save and educate. 



f naturally respect the dehcacy of feeling of Sir Akbar. 
But it was not at all ignorance which led me to ask these 
questions. I would have said nothing if India were content— 
as in the old days—to be a people composed of rigidly separated 
communities. But since I have been visiting India and talking 
with its people, everyone talked of unity, of nationhood, of 
co-operation between its members, and of independence at 
some future time. How could these children live and suffer 
and work hand in hand for India if they can’t even dine 
together in school e But I realize that the situation in the native 
States is different from that of British India. The fact that the 
Muslem minority rules over a Hindu majority, and a Hindu 
minority over a Muslem majority, creates strange and difficult 
positions. Yqt, if I had been visiting a State with a Hindu ruler, 

I would have made the same remark. With all respect for 
religious feeling there must be created a common national 
ground for the young where tliey can be die budders of a 
common and free country in which they are destined to 
govern. 

• ft • • • 

I could give a long series of portraits of the women of 
Hyderabad wffiom I met in Lady Amina’s house. I will give 
only three from the youngest generation who happen to be 
among her very close friends. 

There is Princess Durru Shehwar, the wife of the heir- 
apparent. She happens to be an Ottoman Princess, but she 
has ceased to be anything but an Indian Princess, so well does 
she seem to have adapted herself to her environment, and 
taken to heart the duties that go with her high position, both 
as a wife and mother and as a woman of an unusually deep 
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Being only twenty-three she might very well 
^Amina’s daughter. But to see the two of them together 
makes one wonder at the unusual maturity of die younger 
woman which makes her a friend of the older woman in a 
way only two persons of the same age can be. 

I had seen the Princess in my country when she was a child 
in her early teens. Now as she stood by Lady Amina it was 
difficult to believe her to be the same person. 

She is, I beheve, about six foot tall, so she towers over the 
tallest. In spite of her queenly and dignified figure, she has 
a modest and somewhat timid air. The face, which was that 
of an extremely delicate child, is now one of the strongest 
human masks I have seen. 

She was in a simple sari when I saw her, and innocent of 
all make-up and jewels. Her head, framed in muslin, stood 
erect On her powerful shoulders. It was a .longish face, 
with a broad forehead, fair hair brushed back, and delicate 
but rounded chin. She had wide-apart and very large blue 
eyes, with level and well-arched strong eyebrows. The mouth 
was very small, very red, and fancifully chiselled, disclosing 
the whitest teeth imaginable. The nose begins straight and in 
the classical line, but it is long and turns sHghdy over the 
mouth. 

Where had I seen this face ? I wondered. And I knew at once. 
It was the portrait of Mohammad tlie Conqueror of Constanti¬ 
nople, as painted by Bellini. Strange that of all the members 
of that somewhat degenerate family she has inherited from 
the strongest and ablest of the dynasty. And it was a kindness 
of destiny that had placed her where she should be, for the 
early Ottoman mentality of those days was above all racial 
and religious differences. And, hke the Conqueror, she also 
had a talent for poetical writing, and a passion for education. 
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(poke Urdu quite fluently, and English like a nat: 

Bat she was Turkish once I remembered when she called 
her -pretty son ‘*My sugar,” in Turkish. As she has never 
been in Purdah she moves about freely, and is, I am told, a 
fine rider. 

Of her grasp of the need of Hyderabad women, and what 
fhqt State has accomphshed in the way of education, there 
is no doubt when one reads the admirable speech she made 
at the Tenth Session of the Hyderabad State Women’s Con¬ 
ference. It also shows to what degree she is interested in 
education, and how much she has taken after her illustrious 
ancestor. Here are some extracts from the speech she deUvered 
at the Town Hall—that is, the EngUsh translation, for she 
spoke in Urdu: 


“. . . Hyderabad is now my home. I identify myself with all 
your hopes and interests, your ambitions and aspirations, and the 
welfare of your children. ... I have waited for the time when 
you would consider me as one of yourselves, and beUeve me I am 
always ready to co-operate with you in every way. 

I have the greatest admiration and the deepest concern for the 
women of India: admiration for tlieir unlimited patience and 
infinite courage, concern for the well-being of their present and 
future hfe. To-day women all over the world are awakening to the 
sense of their responsibiHty and privilege in shaping the destinies of 
the coming generations. Indian women who have so much to give 
because they have inherited the Indian ideals of loyalty, devotion, 
and graciousness, should be in the forefront in contributing to the 
service of huinamty. To-day, women in almost every civilized 
country of the world are no longer parasites of dependence, but 
citizens of the soil that has bred them—with tlie right to exist, to 
take and to give; with the right to add to the honour of tlieir 
nation and the ethos of their people. . . . ’ 


After speaking about the Colleges for women, and men- 
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the four primary schools in Hyderabad, she emphasl^s* 
■aSmirably the need of primary education: 

“There are thousands within the districts who are beyond the 
reach of this life-giving light. It must spread, must be available to 
all, available alike to rich and poor. ...” 

After mentioning the saying of Mohammad, “Superiority 
in knowledge is better than superiority in worslhp,” she pays 
her tribute to Hindu philosophy which has equally elevated 
doctrines on the value of widsom and learning, and she adds: 
“However, mere book-learning is not sufficient; it is but a 
fragment of the vast, immeasurable education which ought 
to banish narrow-mindedness, create sympathy, understanding, 
and eradicate superstition, prejudice, and fear.” 

Throughout the speech she shows a maturity and seriousness 
difficult to comiect with a person of her age. And after paying 
a genuine tribute to His Exalted Highness, the Nizam, to 
whom she really is attached like a daughter, she goes on to 
the problem of the economic independence of women. 
Though a Princess, her conviction is that women “must be 
taught the dignity of work. Every woman ought to be in a 
position to support herself by means of an honourable hve- 
lihood should the occasion arise. It is a matter of pride and 
not humiliation to add to the meagre family income by one’s 
own endeavour.” 

So she goes on, touching on all educational questions and 
the necessity of progress, which indicates a woman of thought 
and judgment. 

The other two young friends of Lady Amina are the 
daughters of Sarojini Naidu. Charming, both, and represen¬ 
tative of their motlier in different ways. Padmaja is a thing 
of beauty, a soft and kind person, hard-working and studious. 
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luni is a perfect tiger, with an arresting face and fig^c, 
eyes , of fire, and the devil of a temperament. Of the two I 
thought the litde tiger had more of the mother’s extraordinary 
incalculableness; and with her talent and education she could 
be a great asset to any movement. At the moment she seemed 
not to have made her choice of the particular field in which 
she meant to work. 


I had a surprise in Hyderabad. I saw Kamala Devi. She had 
taken the trouble to come all the way from the South to see 
me. And when she told me she would be at Wardha during 
my visit to Mahatma Gandhi’s headquarters, I felt very happy. 
For it would give me the opportunity to study one of the 
really telling workers of New India in a field which it is 
difficult for the stranger to reach. 


Osmania University is a constant topic of conversation in 
India. Until the Jamia it had been the unique institution where 
higher education was given in Urdu. And to do that means 
more than it appears. For Urdu has not the technical terms 
and the phraseology sufficiently developed to give a specialized 
scientific education. Nor can such be coined at wiU. Technical 
terms may be adopted from the West, but the phraseology 
demands thought behind it. Only scholars and scientists who 
are in the habit of thinking in scientific terms in Urdu can 
transfer to it scientific and philosopliic thought from an alien 
language. For this scholars from Hyderabad have been sent 
constantly to European Universities. Not merely youths 
to obtain degrees, but mature men, who after taking their 
degree, speciaHze, and go into research work. There is now a 
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i^^rganization for translating into Urdu phil< 

Western works, both for the purpose 
for reference. Dr. Mackenzie, an able Scotchman, with power 
to organize, and the knowledge necessary to create a Uni¬ 
versity on a par with European Universities, is at the head 
of this organization. It is a pleasure to listen to him tell how 
it is done; how different bodies of scholars are at work on 
particular subjects, and how correlation between these diflferent 
groups is acliieved. There is mediod, plan, and forethought 
behind tliis vast and most important work. Hyderabad has 
its scholars and savants, both on native culture, and on 
European culture. For the University is a seat of learning 
with a definite tradition behind it. Quite a number of out¬ 
standing men were pointed out to me who were working on 
special lines in history, philosophy or science. One of them 
I already knew in Paris, Dr. HamiduUah, from the Sorboione, 
who had made himself an honourable position in the university 
circles of Paris by his work in historical research. 

Among the older and erudite scholars with unusual syn¬ 
thetic power in cultural research and critical works on Urdu 
along new objective lines is Maulana Abdul Haq. Not only 
as a scholar, but also as one of the brains beliind this remark¬ 
able work, he is constantly mentioned. Abdul Haq is a man 
with a round white beard, and always dressed in a tightly- 
buttoned coat. He lives a quiet hfe, entirely devoted to study, 
research and writing, and is a man of few words. 

In the creation of this remarkable work, Osmania, His 
Highness the Nizam, the ruler of the State, is the supreme 
patron and promoter. Fie seems to have put his heart into 
making Hyderabad a centre of learning, and is being Uberal 
about it. Sir Akbar seems enthusiastic over it and leaves 
notliing undone to make the University something even 
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the fixst Standard to which it already belongs. Man 
Haq is the savant who is giving it its creative form. 

If such a great effort is being made for its academic standing 
and its creativeness, there is also a remarkable plan to build 
a new University such as India has not yet seen. Two milli on 
rupees are going to be spent on it. The plan has been done 
by native architects after a study of two years in different 
European centres. The site is ready, the roads and the necessary 
drainage are done, and some of the buildings have been begun. 
So in two years’ time there will rise one of the most remark¬ 
able Universities, both as regards buddings and in academic 
standing, in the Urdu language. For the moment the Uni¬ 
versity carries on its teaching in the old buildings. 


The last day and evening I had a strange and fascinating 
sense of Hyderabad. A dinner was given by tlie Osmania 
University under a huge tent. Pleasant and short speeches. 
Then came the Mushaara. The name took me to old, old 
Turkey, of even before my time. I mean tlie time when 
bards with their stringed instruments sang in competitions 
in popular gadierings in caf6 houses. The poems were impro- 
vized, and the best performers got prizes in the form of silk 
draperies hung all over the caf6 house. That was mushaara, 
poetical competition. And the habit is preserved in India still, 
though the poets who enter the competition do not play on 
stringed instruments, nor do they improvise. They come 
prepared, their poems written. 

It was held in a huge tent, so crammed that a great many 
were obliged to stand, for there were not enough places to 
sit. By the door there was a sofa, covered with red silk, 
embroidered in gold, before it a hookah. The Prime Minister, 
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idu, but himself a poet in Urdu, was to preside. He was 
in native costume: a pleasant old gentleman who squatted 
on the splendid sofa, smoked his hookah, and listened to 
the poets with evident enjoyment. Before his sofa sat the 
poets. One by one they read their pbems. 

First there were the old-fashioned poems in Urdu. They 
were chanted in a sing-song voice, and any verse appreciated 
by the audience roused tremendous applause, and the poet 
salaamed and repeated the verse. Sometimes the poet stopped 
dehberately and looked round when he reached a certain 
verse which he, I suppose, imagined to be worthy of applause. 
The audience responded good-humouredly, and he salaamed, 
satisfied, Ind continiied. It was evident that these old pieces 
were in Persian cliches. They reminded me of the old Divans^ 
of classic Turkey . . . The ■wind of dawn, the burning sun, 
tlie nightingale, the rose, the -wine, the cupbearer ... all 
were there. 

When the new-fasliioned poets began I understood notliing. 
It was evident that the Persian cUches were being abandoned, 
and there was no longer any sing-song declamation. Though 
I understood less, it was more famihar. It was the modem 
East. Nevertheless the applause was equally strong. When we 
left the tent it was nearly midnight, but the poets and the 
audience seemed as keen and as wideawake as ever. So my 
last ghmpse of Hyderabad was a reflection of its past days, a 
past which we all share. 

^ Collection of poems of old Turkish poets. 


CHAPTER XVII 

Bombay 

During the long railway journey from Wardha to Bombay 
I watched the stations witdi an attention as intense as on my 
first journey from Bombay to Delhi. I was once more trying 
to grasp and size up the relative importance of the Indian 
triangle—Enghsh, Muslem, Hindu. 

The stations were Enghsh, and formed the background. 
But the Enghsh themselves are scarcely visible. Occasionally 
a single officer passed hurriedly, or a few civihans walked up 
and down the platform, always in company with Indians. 
The rigid barrier between die ruler and the ruled has gone. 
There are also the railway officials who represent the English, 
but these are mere reminders of their existence. To the casual 
observer, if there were no **Hindu chai, Mussulman chai cry 
the scene would be entirely Indian, a varied spectacle of 
costume and colour. 

There are rich men, poor men, and beggar men. The first 
are rare and pass followed by servants, their ladies lifting their 
saris so that they shall not touch the crowd. The other ninety- 
nine per cent appear to be the poorest one could meet anywhere. 
They wear turbans of all colours, caps, and a few have fezes. 
They are seen as fixtures in the stations, sitting on their bundles 
together with their families. They come there, hours before 
the time, five diere, eat, even sleep. That even the poor crowd 
has partly crossed the barrier between the Old and New is 
evident from the dresses of their women. Saris are the new; 
the white shrouds with holes only for the eyes, covering the 
figures from the top of the head to the toe, are the old. These 
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ce tombstones in motion, but are fewer than the s 
are the ghosts of a dead and dying past! 

We were in the middle of March, and there was a 
heat-wave in the country. Dust, dust, dust, ... It penetrated 
into everything, nostrils, tliroats and lungs, and tliough the 
electric fans were in motion they gave no relief. They turned 
with such rapidity that they seemed like strange butterflies. 
And they made me think of something ,. .what ? The punkah- 
man. He is np more. Has tliisWestern mechanical contrivance 
relieved the poor punkah-man from perpetual service to the 
rich, or has it made him sink into unemployment, penury, 
of to even more degrading service ? 

At Bombay I was a guest in the house of the Chief Justice, 
Faiz Tyebji. Bodi husband and wife belong to tliat distin¬ 
guished family, being cousins. The house was such another 
as Lady Amina’s in its tasteful arrangements and strict 
order, only on a more modest scale. And it was full of 
visitors. 

Mrs. Tyebji is a tall, handsome women, extremely friendly 
and an excellent hostess. She is at that agreeable stage where 
Indian women are modem without beiag uprooted, or 
imitations of the West, They represent a careful graduation 
of change wliich saves them from stagnation, yet preserves 
their personality. 

Contacts with the women’s side: 

A lecture at the Princess Victoria Mary Gymkhana Hall, 
where upper-class Bombay women were assembled. There 
were also upper-class Englishwomen, including the lady of 
tlie Governor ... a tad, beautiful young Englishwoman. 
There was one man, the aide-de-camp of Her Excellency. 
Straight-backed, and with a handsome, healthy face. Shy? 
No wonder, being the only man among such a crowd of 
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len. Then there was the garden party. Everything 
j^ace pleasantly, beautifully. . .. 

Then the meeting of all the clubs in the Unity Club haU. 
That was a mixed affair, women of all classes of thought 
and rank, and quite a number of professional women. The 
usual speeches,. . . 

A tall, tliin, almost gaunt woman in black and white came 
and sat by me. She had a sitar in her hand, which she tuned. 
Her head was slightly inclined to one side, and her ear intent 
on catching the sound, while her long strong fingers moved 
on the strings like spiders trying to spin a web. Framed in 
black and white, embroidered with silver, the profile was 
arresting. The cheeks were sunkai and furrowed, and the 
chin long and pointed; the lines along the cheek and chin 
reminded one of a by-path near a volcano, where lava has 
flowed tlirough open deep crevasses. The correspondence 
between the soul and the mask of this woman, I think, was 
complete. Her mask showed the very essence, the very shape 
of her passion-consumed soul. . . . 

And she sang Bande Mataram (Hail, Mother), the Indian 
anthem. 

A low contralto. Notes that came out of that long throat 
like diose of a string “iiinnnggg, iiinnnggg . ..” they vibrated, 
then there was intense silence. And each note went deeper 
into one’s heart, disturbingly. . . , 

“Bande Mataram . . , Bande Mataram . . .” 

What matters the meaning of a song which makes a people 
lose its head and heart ? What is there extraordinary in the 
words of the “Marseillaise’’ ? What is there in the words .. . ? 

What Bande Mataram meant to India I sensed in her voice. 
She pronounced it Bendiiii, and that pull of the “d” she 
sang with clenched teetli, with rage, as if she were biting and 
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her own heart out of her bosom. And what it 
le listener made me think of an absurd but significant Greek 
word—^Anakatomena. It means “upsidedownness,” and in 
the popular Greek is used to signify any strange and strong 
emotion which makes one lose oneself; it also describes 
sea-sickness. Her voice turned one’s faculties upside down, 
and made one’s emotion as uncontrollable as sea-sickness. 
Before I knew how it had happened tears were rolling 
down my cheeks, and I was not only unashamed of crying 
in public, but also unable to wipe those tears away. I 
got a sense of India from her voice which nothing else so 
far had given me. It evoked a nation on honeymoon, in the 
love and peace of its revolution, a divine folly which makes 
old and young hold hands, crying aimlessly, and walk up 
and down the streets singing, “Motherland . . 

“There are some women who want to see you in the other 
room,” said the President of the Club, and she led the way 
through the corridor to a big back-room. 

There were thirty-five women dressed in hand-woven 
orange cotton. It was the revolutionary colour, I suppose. 
It was once the colour of the Rajputs in their struggle against 
the Muslem invasion. Now it has ceased to be against the 
Moslem evidently, for there were two Muslem women 
among them. The colour has come to be a symbol for those 
who aim to obtain India’s Independence through struggle 
and sacrifice. They were all dedicated to India, sworn to 
celibacy, poverty, and service, and each belonged to some 
line of Social-Welfare. All had passed the stage of “I” and 
“Thou.” 

They sat on the floor, but they had prepared some cushions 
for the speaker to sit on. The speaker sat with them on the 
floor, and said nothing. The faces evoked other memories. 
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ready to march to a scaffold for the love of comv 
Smen hunted and persecuted in the mountains. ... We 
shook hands, some embraced me, and we parted in silence. 


Begam Mooni, a famous songstress of Bombay, sang at 
Begam Tyebji’s house. She is classed with Nuri-Jihan as an 
artist. But she is less accessible, and those who can get her to 
s ing for them are few, I am told. 

She sat on cushions, and we on chairs. She also had two 
bearded and turbaned musicians whom she controlled with 
her hands as Nuri-Jihan had done. But she herself was utterly 
different from Nuri-Jihan. An austere figure in white, a face 
innocent of all make-up, and as grave as a Koran-chanter. 
A cultured, serious, and thoughtful woman. And her art 
reached its apogee when she sang the Muslem classics. She 
gave no terrestrial tinge of passion to them. She is no doubt 
a mystic who has reached inner quietude. Her emotion was 
serene and intellectual. She came nearest to the pandit in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s prayers who sang that hymn from Tulsidas. 

After singing she asked for us to be photographed together. 


My previous hosts. Dr. and Mrs. Hamid, offered me another 
artistic treat that evening. They got a famous Hindu cinema- 
star to dance for me iti their spacious hall. 

And there she was amid tlie gay figures of society and 
several members of the intelligentzia. Among them were her 
American managers. They gave a Hollywood tone to that 
hidian assembly, so much so that I wondered whether all the 
Indian spectacle which I had been watcliing these months was 
not a trick of some filmland fancy. 

Meanwhile the young star was too substantial to be a 
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_She must be as hard to manage as any star in 

^t, for evidently the managers have not been able to make 
her dim to the degree filmland demands. She was quite 
plump, but fortunately tall, so that it did not matter. And 
she sat by me eyeing me, sizing me up from the comers of 
her almond-shaped eyes. She narrowed her lids suddenly, 
turned them into near lines, and from the sHts two black 
eyes shone. She was copiously made up, and her eyebrows 
were as carefully plucked as those of Joan Crawford. Her 
pretty face had a perfect oval outline, and alert piquant 
features. She gave herself a suavity and coyness, though one 
felt her wayward and capricious ... a complete minx! 

She was clothed in pink gauze embroidered with gold, a 
part of it covering her dark, sleek head. It glistened as she 
moved, and she moved constantly. Rather fidgety, I thought; 
but a stylized fidget—the wriggle of the hips, the shrug of the 
shoulders, die restless crossing and recrossing of the long 
legs ... all that looked studied. 

The musicians were at the other end of the hall. She rose 
and walked to a serben beliind them; and, after a time, 
emerged dressed in the clothes of a Hindu dancer, her slim 
ankles encircled with castanets. 

She danced in the middle of the room where carpets were 
removed for the purpose. The tuneful tinkle of the castanets 
at her ankles controlled her rhythmic motion as much as 
the orchestra itself; and the dance, they told me, had a religious 
significance. Everytliing does have that significance, even 
when it expresses sex. And her dance did that to a degree. 
She was enacting a scene from the Hindu Parnassus; Krishna, 
the chief god, pursuing a milkmaid. The ankles shook and 
the bells around them jingled more and more musically. To 
me Lord Krishna seemed as unfaithful a husband and untiring 
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as Zeus. Like his Greek colleague Krislona 
Tfeo trying to taste terrestrial pleasure—^simple women must 
be more alluring than a goddess, for the purpose of love. 
So the dance went on, the cliief god insistent and passionate 
in his pursuit, the maiden elusive, inviting, and wanting to be 
kissed and caressed. AH that to me seemed Hke any scene 
from ancient Greek reliefs portraying the loves of Zeus, 
and dancing. But if I had told that to any Hindu friend the 
airswer would have been, “You don’t understand; it is all 
symbolic... 

After changing into her pink gauze draperies she came 
back and sat by me wiping her face. The managers ogled 
her—they were anxious lest she should tire herself too much. 

“Have you been to the South,” she asked. 

“Alas,no.” 

“You should have seen at least the Ajanta and EUora caves,” 
she said. That I was too busy to do so she could not under¬ 
stand. She probably accused me of lack of a sense of right 
values. What pubHc speech or lecture could ever be more 
important than seeing those caves ? 

“She is from the South herself,” said someone behind me. 

“Yes, I am from the South,” she repeated, and became as 
simple and natural as the rest of us. The stylized fidget, the' 
star-manners were forgotten. “Dancing and beauty belong 
to the South.” 

“What is the difference between the dancing in tlie North 
and South?” 

“Did you notice how I danced the Krishna scene e” 

“Yes, all in round curves.. ..” 

She puUed her chair nearer, and I believe she gave me a 
good mark this time. “After all, the old thing does observe,” 
she may have thought. 
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at is it. The South is all angles, lines, be they 1 
or broken . . . that is their uniqueness and beauty. The 
North is all curves . . she seemed to think not much of 
curves. And she told me of her hours and hours of study of 
the Southern figures in Ellora and Ajanta caves, in the South, 
in Temples, in pictures, and in life. I felt the serious artist 
behind the pink gauze dress. It was not only for money and 
fame that she toiled, evidently. She had the divine fever of 
the real artist. I forgot all about the plucked eyebrows and 
the stylized fidget. What some of us are drudging at, struggling 
to do in words, she was trying to do in movements. 

“rU dance for you and show you what I mean ...” she 
said, rising, and going behind the screen. 

This time she came out in a simple tunic, stiU with the 
castanets on her ankles. In a moment she was all angles, 
triangles, right angles, every manner of angle which has been 
conceived by Euclid ... all lines and geometry. The very 
oval of her face had become angular, the jaws sticking out, 
the face broadened, the neck straight or slanting, the elbows 
out, the knees out, the feet out. . .. From the top of the head 
she was angle upon angle „ . . one set changed into another, 
but still the geometrical harmony remained. I could see the 
black lights glistening through the slits, the squeezed lids, and 
a fierce grin on the tense jaws. . . . 


I had promised my friend Mme MuHe, the directrice of 
the School of Social Service in Brussels, to visit a social service 
centre in India, and send her some literature concerning the 
movement. So I went to see the Hindu Social Service Centre 
in Bombay, the best known and best organized in India. 
I am grateful to Mme MuUe, for this visit brought me face 
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it. with Slumland and the workers’ problems; at 1< 
the most prominent aspects of them. What I can say about 
them naturally consists of passing remarks, but the thoughts 
they roused rounded off and completed my view of India. 

The institution is in the native quarter. An elderly man 
received us, and showed us round. On the medical side I saw 
an efficient-looking Hindu woman-doctor receiving the poor 
women and their babies. They looked inconceivably destitute 
and dazed. 

The lecture-rooms, reading-rooms, workshops, etc., re¬ 
minded me of Toynbee Hall. The workers can spend profitable 
evenings or attend classes, practical or theoretical, to advance 
their knowledge or to practise in whatever craft they happen 
to be working. Though the whole arrangement follows the 
Toynbee Hall idea, the institution was not an imported diing. 
It was evidently created on the spot to answer the crying 
needs of the labouring population, the metliod being the only 
importation. From its Hterature one felt that it had a root, a 
past history. The influence which has shaped it goes back to 
the rational, social reform period of the Calcutta Brahma- 
Samjy movement. 

To the casual observer the problems have resulted from a 
too quick industriaHzation, and from the abuses of capitaHsm, 
foreign or native, before there was protective legislation for 
the worker. The greatest evils are underpayment and too 
long hours. Hence bad housing, cramming, lack of sanitation, 
lack of protection from unemployment, etc. 

The man who took us around, a grave and pleasant person 
widi genuine sympathy with misery in the labour field, made 
the usual remark when comparing labour conditions with 
agrarian conditions. To him, the peasant was the better placed. 
No wonder, for he lived among the workers himself, and was 
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lowered by the misery of their lot. But I shook 
lead and said nothing. The argument that-the peasant at 
least has the fresh air and the open sky above him is a much 
abused and meaningless phrase to me. Even the argument 
that the peasant is at least out of tlie reach of the vice and 
the temptation of city surroundings leaves me cold. For India 
at least to say that the peasant is in a better condition, is 
wrong. Because: 

The peasant is hungrier. The wage of a city labourer, how¬ 
ever low, provides the worker with bread. The peasant is at 
the mercy of rain, moneylender, and tax-gatherer. Further, 
wltj^e tlie days of the worker are filled, the peasant has 
nothing to do for three-quarters of the year. Excessive leisure 
degrades, and demoralizes even millionaires, let alone the 
hungry, the miserable, and the sick. Even a well-fed peasant, 
if condemned to inaction for eight months of the year, would 
become brutalized. Semi-starved, he becomes totally devital¬ 
ized in body, and deteriorated in mind. I wouldn’t wonder if 
imbecility is not found in a large percentage in the rural 
districts. The labourer may become vicious, but he rarely 
becomes an imbecile; for he has at least some social 
centre in the city where he may pass his leisure. Even for 
vice, as a person who has hved with villagers and has observed 
them closely, I can say that fresh air and the beautiful blue 
sky is no barrier to the particular brand of vices which 
the rural population, divorced from work and condemned to 
misery, develop. Further, in times of sickness, child-birth, 
malaria, etc., the worker can get some sanitary help, while 
the peasant, man or woman, has next to no reUef. 

“The Indian peasant is better off than the slum population 
of London,” said a woman to me. No, madam. He is not. 
A visit to Lucknow villages and another to London slums 
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once give you the right idea. Further, in London 
elsewhere the slum population are lo per cent at the utmost; 
in India the rural slumlands are 90-odd per cent of the entire 
population. And this is, to a lesser extent, the problem of the 
entire East. 

As long as the East, I thought, had tlais tliin surface of 
industrialization in the city, and makes no attempt to clear the 
strata on strata of misery in the rural districts where the bulk 
of the nation lives, the destiny of the East will be incalculable. 
It will lie between a much more intense and degrading colonization, 
or a revolution of a shattering kind which will uproot the 
entire civilization and the people themselves. A revolution 
such as those who speak about it in heated rooms, or write 
of it in revolutionary pamphlets, cannot conceive in the 
■wildest jflights of dieir imaginations. ^ 


Of my contacts "with men in Bombay I have three distinct 
memories. Let me add that wherever there were men tlrere 
were also women; but die significance of these mixed gather¬ 
ings had a far more symptomatic side. They were mixed in 
the sense that every community attended them. The barriers 
of caste and community had melted away. It gave me a deep 
sense of satisfaction, even if I knew that such good moments 
do not last. But that did not matter; for bad moments do not 
last either. 

The first of such gatherings was the garden party on a 
grand scale. There was a Harijan doctor at my table, drinking 
tea and eating with the rest of those men who might have, 
at some time in die past, never dreamed of such a thing. 

Then there was the lecture in a public hall, presided over 
by the Mayor. A sea 6f faces, and all belonging to a vast 
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:^ujOTer of sects and castes, even outcastes. Speeches do 
matter. But when the distinguished and charming Parsee, 
Mr. Narriman, spoke and said that this was a unique occasion 
when all the communities had gathered in that hall, I felt 
profoundly touched, and happy too. For it is an incorrigible 
hope and everlasting dream of mine to see men love their 
brothers, and hve and share their every burden. 

The last instance was die Intercommunal Dinner on the 
rOof of the same pubUc budding. We were about four hundred 
men and women of all colours, races, faiths, and classes eating 
together. We all ate Hindu food, served on green leaves. 
Above us. was the Indian sky, milkish white-blue, speckled 
with stars—^so low that we could stretch our hands and pick 
stars from the firmament. ... It was not merely a physical 
sensation eidier. . . . The atmosphere of fraternal peace gave 
one the feeling that it may not after all be impossible to pick 
stars from God’s heaven as one picks flowers from a terrestrial 
garden. 

Thus ended my visit to India. How deeply grateful I felt 
to Dr. Ansari for giving me this opportunity. It was as if a 
primary-grade student of life had wandered into a post¬ 
graduate class. I have seen, heard, tasted, and looked on the 
“beginning of Time,’’ and the “end of Time.’’ When I 
have digested it all, I must give my report as an objective 
eyewitness of India in the year of grace I935» 1 said to 
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Hinduism in the Melting-pot.^ 


Every liuman society is like a melting-pot. The contents 
may be known and measured, but the fire, whicli is hfe 
itself, is incalculable. For no one knows how and by whom 
it is regulated; the only thing certain is that in transition 
periods tlie action of the fire is intensest, and the contents 
reach boiling point. 

All tlie East is more or less at that point. Something is 
being prepared, but as to its final appearance no one can 
make an exact guess. The student of liistory may draw up 
an approximate list of the pot’s contents, but none can foretell 
what they will be when the Transition Period is over. For, 
besides die action of the fire, there is also personality, the 
imponderable in the human being, which may give a new 
turn to events. 

Those who want history to be a pure science demand that 
it should be absolutely depersonalized. Henry Adams goes 
as far as to demand that personaUdes be presented as mere 
symbols of forces in action, as impersonal as x, y, or z. On 
the other hand, those who regard history as the sum-total 
of the achievements of outstanding personalities are inclined 
either to underestimate, or completely neglect, the impersonal 
forces by which those personalities have been formed. 

Neither of these schools of thought has said the last word. 
The sensible student of histor)'^ must take a middle course. 
That is, he must use the personaUties of the particular period 
and nation imder study, just as an artist uses colours and 
forms, to express his idea; always keeping in mind that. 
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personalities are in part merely expressions of c^- 
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:emporary ideas, and the result of undiscovered forces of 
social evolution, they stiU give by their own initiative un¬ 
foreseen turns to the trend of events. At the present moment 
there is such a galaxy of domineering figures in the world 
that the student of history might easily beUeve that liistory 
is nothing more than their acliievements, inespective of social 
laws. To guard against this tendency the student should 
always study the past history of any nation which he aims 
at understanding. He will see then that, as each great figure 
who has dominated a nation’s history passes away, the forces 
which have made tliat figure possible emerge. Though no 
nation is exactly the same after a strong eruptive or disruptive 
human being has affected its Hfe, still, the moment his influence 
declines, the historical forces previously at work assert an 
equilibrium between what has been and what is. That is 
what gives continuity to society and enables the student to 
size up to some extent the history of a people as a whole. 

In this third part the witer found it more than ever neces¬ 
sary to bear in mind the older forces at work in India; and 
this necessity was more urgent in the case of the Hindus than 
in that of the Muslems or of the English; for contemporary 
Hindu Society has a host of unusual figures at work in it. 
Foremost among them stands Mahatma Gandhi, who seems 
to have a unique significance, not only for India, but for the 
whole world. This inevitably tempts the student to regard 
India’s future through the mind and activities of one man. 
Therefore the writer has had to make a special effort to sort 
out those Jones which have had a formative influence upon 
Mahatma Gandhi, in order to take a balanced view of India 
in general, aiid of Modem Hindu Society in particular. 

What is Hinduism ? 
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for the writer, is an immense amorphous 
limitless tentacles which suck at every form of life and 
thought that comes within its reach. This amorphism, how¬ 
ever, is in its spirit, not in its form; for the moment anything 
comes under Hindu influence it is classified and woven into 
the Hindu pattern. Hence the strange vagueness of the Hindu 
and the rigid pattern of his life. In no human society can one 
meet individuals with such unhmited freedom of mind, yet 
living such minutely regulated lives. One may see a Hindu 
whose metaphysical conception of God is a thousand years 
ahead of liis time, and another whose conception of God is 
as elementary as of a primitive man; yet both of them—^so 
far apart in mental development—will object to any breach 
of the rules of life which Hinduism has prescribed for their 
respective castes. 

The mental elasticity of Hinduism has always served to 
regulate new forces which have threatened to change its rigid 
outer pattern. Its method is to inoculate itself with the new 
thought-germs, and so preserve its body from serious infection. 
Is the new force a rehgion ? Then Hinduism will give seats 
to its gods in the Hindu Pantheon. Is it some social or economic 
theory f That also Hindu thought will assimilate without dis¬ 
turbing its pattern of life. The fate of Buddhism is perhaps 
the most characteristic example of this subtle assimilation. 
Though its birtliplace was India, and it reached its highest 
expression there, Hinduism eventually added to itself as much 
as it could, and rejected the rest from India as a separate 
entity. Hinduism is now immune from Buddhism. The issue 
between them was as interesting as the final triumph of 
Hinduism, for one is thereby enabled to understand it more 
clearly. Buddhism insisted on bringing its doctrines near to 
the life of tlie people. Hinduism objected to any unifying 
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which would disturb the caste system. Buddhis 
mti-caste, but allows divisions according to occupation—so 
far its economic structure could be used as the basis of a 
society of guilds. Hinduism by adding occupational categories 
to already existing castes, assimilated the economic structure 
ofBuddliism, without destroying its own. 

Islam is the next great disruptive force. Once more the 
tentacles of Hinduism reached out and inoculated itself with 
what it could, but not enough to keep itself completely 
immune. For one thing, AUah and Mohammad would not 
and could not be accommodated in the Hindu Pantheon; 
and the economic and social principles of Islam forbade any 
form of partition in the social system. The one uncompromis¬ 
ing and unchangeable Islamic principle is to bring its doctrines 
to the lives of the people, consequently the advent of Islam 
began to change the Hindu pattern here and there. The Sikh 
Movement is one example. Further, it brought tmrest into that 
part of the Hindu world it could not alter; for Islam planted 
itself as a fixture on Indian soil, and became a part of Indian 
Hfe, without losing its identity. The struggle to find a modus 
vivendi between Islam and Hinduism became a process internal 
to India. For the first time Hniduism had come into inunediate 
contact witli a force it could neitlier assimilate nor eject. 
Tliis was a turning-point for Hinduism. It meant it had to 
devise a means of living side by side with a society based on 
a conception utterly different from its own. 

Christianity and Western influences came in their turn, and 
brought more disruption. The dilemma of Hinduism became 
twofold. Whereas it has hitherto concerned itself with internal 
adjustments only, now it was to adjust itself to the outside 
world as well. Its original pattern, already cracked and patchy 
through contact with Islam, now became more so. The 
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:ius and social reforms of Hinduism in the nineto 
itury were attempts to assimilate these new influences with¬ 
out any formal change; but, instead the breaches were 
widened, and the Hindu society hitherto unified became like 
separate islands cut off from each other, needing to be bridged. 

Meanwhile pohtical doctrines from the West, percolating 
through University education, brought about a new concep¬ 
tion of nationhood. The first sign of this pohtical awakening 
was the inauguration of the Congress. Inadequate as it was, 
it aimed for the first time at representing the Indian people, 
and by its nature would necessarily concern not only India 
but also the outside world. An Independent India, considering 
its resources and its three hundred million souls, could have 
no small effect on tlie poHty of nations. 

The creation of the Indian Congress was due to an E n glish 
Liberal and Radical—^Allan Octavian Hume. He saw that 
“Pax Britannica” had failed to solve economic problems; 
that the peasantry were in a desperate state; and that unless 
the administration included a native element, the Indian 
masses had no means of expressing tlieir grievances and getting 
redress. The first Congress was an attempt to bring together 
men who thought on these lines, and to enable them to 
create a body which would formulate the country’s needs, 
and determine how to meet them. It first met in 1885 at 
Bombay, and was composed of a few lawyers, schoolmasters, 
and newspaper editors. Their main demand was that the 
natives should have a wider participation in the civil as well 
as in the mflitary services of India. That first Congress could 
hardly be called representative, but in three years its number 
had grown into more than a thousand, and its field of 
representation had "widened. 

Critics of the early ■ Congress have called it a fractional 
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hty. They have said that it was a completely midcti^"^ 
^l^s affair, having no direct contact witli the-masses. They 
have also attributed its struggles to job-hunting. All of wliich 
is true. But there was another aspect to it. In twenty years 
the participation of the natives in the civil side at least of 
Indian Hfe was increasing continuously. It was leading the 
Indian Government to pass laws and regulations in favour 
of Indians of certain class; for to the foreign rulers, India was 
no longer merely a gem in the imperial crown, but a country 
where certain classes of people had to be placated. For the 
masses tliis was the first symbol of their nationhood, and an 
early landmark of representative government. 

Although the laws passed since 1885 have not done away 
with economic misery, nor with the barriers between classes, 
still. Congress has ^scussed them, and propagated ideas 
through a Press which has developed widely. It has also 
among its members some very outstanding patriots and men 
of vision who have been aware of the needs of the masses. 
PohticaUy its aims were: 

(i) To obtain self-government by constitutional means, 
and in no way to break away from Great Britain; (2) to 
institute a form of government of a Western type, which, 
however, they did not have very clearly in mind, nor had 
tliey considered any possible evolution of the indigenous 
elementary forms of government which already existed in 
the country. 

Although there were revolutionary tendencies not always 
in keeping with these principles, and although they occasion¬ 
ally got the upper hand, still. Constitutionalism has remained 
a stable element in the policy of the Congress. It is note¬ 
worthy that revolutionary trends, in so far as they were 
Hindu, were usually from Bengal; and that m its early days 
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predominantly a Hindu organization. But its revo' 
ionary tendencies were by no means simple, or aU in the 
same-direction. A few alternatives may be given: 

(i) Independence (Swaraj) with or without England, by 
constitutional or revolutionary means. 

(ii) AU barriers between Indians to be broken; India to be 
a unified nation. 

(iii) Hinduism to be further strengthened, and every 
foreign element, including the Muslem, to he extirpated. 

Although the third is at times described as reactionary, it 
has been violent enough and virulent enough to be caUed 
revolutionary at the same time. 

Up to the Great War, Congress remained predominantly 
Hindu, but afterwards Muslems entered it in increasing num¬ 
bers year by year. Of their direct influence we wiU speak 
later. Among constitutional figures the most outstanding 
Hindu—^in the mind of the writer—is Gokliale, the founder 
of the Servants of India Society and the Fcrgusson CoUege. 
He is a brUHant example of the fact that the pro-Westem and 
constitutional middle-class members of Congress were by no 
means always men who were ignorant of India, or who 
merely wanted jobs. He is the last among the outstanding 
congressmen who wanted the political constitution of India 
to be more or less a copy of Western Democracy; to have it 
by the consent and in co-operation with Great Britain; and 
to maintain unity without altering die fundamentals of Hindu¬ 
ism. His importance also Hes in the fact that he had an enormous 
influence on the mind of Mahatma Gandhi. 

While such men as these, with the willing or unwilling help 
of Great Britain, were evolving a Western type of Constitution, 
others were also at work. First, the example of Japan stimu¬ 
lated in some a desire for complete independence, and for 
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-iisli^trialization on capitalist (native) lines. Next, the example 
of the Russian Revolution stimulated in others anti-British, 
anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist feelings, and a desire to 
industrialize on anti-capitalist lines. It also created a great deal 
of agitation in favour of the masses. 

With all these forces at work, the Congress, led by Mahatma 
Gandhi, entered on its unique open struggle with Great 
Britain. 

As Mahatma Gandhi’s activities are in certain ways a con¬ 
tinuation, and in others a turning point in Hinduism, and as 
they touch on other fields besides politics, and on problems 
which concern not only Hinduism but all India and the out¬ 
side world as well, they must be dealt with separately. 




Mahatma Gandhi and India 

To understand, the influence of the forces on Mah atma Gandhi, 
mentioned in the preceding chapter, a brief account of the 
formative processes of h.is life is necessary. 

The first stage of this process in Mahatma Gandlii’s child¬ 
hood. 

His family belonged to the Bank Caste, and one of his 
forebears had been a grocer. But for three generations previous 
to Mahiatma Gandhi his family had given prime ministers to 
a small native state. Kaba Gandhi, his father, was both prime 
minister at Porbandar and a member of the Rajasthanik 
Court (now extinct), where disputes between chiefs and their 
clansmen were settled. So the Mahatma inherited a prac¬ 
tical business mind, and in early life lived among men who 
had a hand in ruling a part of India, and who had a judicial 
and experienced outlook with regard to human affairs. 
Mahatma Gandhi was bom at Porbandar in 1869. 

If what he inherited or learned from his father has been 
useful in helping him to handle men and events, the tempera¬ 
ment which eventually gave a Messianic turn to his life he 
inherited from his mother. She was a saintly and religious 
woman, fasting or semi-fasting during the four months of 
the rainy season, which are a kind of long Hindu Lent. She 
would take the hardest vows and keep them, not only in the 
letter but in the spirit as well. She would often take a vow 
not to eat until she saw die sun. In those days her children 
would stand staring at the sky, then run to their mother to 
announce the appearance .of the sun. She would come out to 
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tjymth her own eyes, and if by that time it had disappe; 
le would continue her fast until she saw it again. 

At twelve he was married, as was the custom of his com- 
mimity. He acted as any other Hindu boy towards his girl- 
bride. Until he was eighteen, other tlian an excessive sensi¬ 
bility and timidity, there is nothing to mark him off as distinct 
from any other Hindu lad. His reflexes were so well con¬ 
ditioned by Hinduism that he found no joy in trespassing 
its prescribed boundaries. He had his share of temptations, 
he even ate meat which was a breach of religious observance 
according to his Caste; and it gave him no joy. He remarks 
with a certain humour that he could hear the goat (it was 
goat’s meat) bleating in his tummy all night long. Apart 
from his extra-truthfuhiess and an innate tendency to self- 
analysis, we can call liim, at this stage, a conformist with a 
strongly developed moral sense. 

After his father’s death his brother, on the advice of a 
Brahman friend, sent him to England to study law. His mother 
worried a great deal lest he should be tempted to break tlie 
rules of his religion. To put her mind at rest he promised to 
eat no meat, to drink no alcohol, and to refrain from inter¬ 
course with women. He observed these rules with the same 
honesty as his mother used to observe her religious vows. 
In brief, he promised to remain, and he did remain, a Hindu 
in the strictest sense. 

The second stage of the process was in England. 

Outwardly he remained the same decent, honest, and 
studious Hindu. His youthful foibles with regard to dress 
and to playing the English gentleman he cured himself 
of, thanks to a keen sense of humour, and to his economic 
habits. But it was in England that he first began to weigh and 
question certain things he had so far taken for granted. Diet 
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;^;:^ligion were the two principal topics his mind cono 
^tiated upon. 

In vegetarian restaurants he met thoughtful Englishmen of 
note, and discussed with them the merits of vegetarianism. 
Through them he began to read up the subject and consider 
the effect of vegetarianism on man’s health and behaviour. 
Henceforth, vegetarianism for him was no longer merely 
an inherited rehgious observance. It became a conviction, 
a freely accepted rule of Hfe. Neither was this conviction 
without a scientific basis. He experimented, and still ex¬ 
periments, on individual and collective diet, not only 
witli rehgious zeal but in a scientific spirit. HygienicaUy 
vegetarianism seemed superior, and morally a necessity, since 
man, as the superior animal, is bound to protect the lower 
animals. As to its influence on behaviour, he saw that the 
vegetarian was less aggressive and more capable of restraining 
his passion. 

It was throughhis Christian friends that he became acquainted 
■with Western thought, rehgious and otherwise. Ruskin and 
Tolstoy were dominant influences on his general outlook on 
life, and on the educational institutions wliich he created at 
a later stage. He studied the Christian Scriptures, and he was 
profoundly affected by the Sermon on the Mount. His 
reahzation of the greatness of the Hindu Scriptures also came 
to him through reading the Enghsh translation of Gita by 
Edwin Arnold, Song Celestial. After that he became a student 
of the Gita, and eventually became a follower of it. He 
interprets everytliing he does or beheves in its hght; and is 
con'vinced that even those things which seem to the outsider 
as outside influences are among the teachings of the Gita. 
It was at this period that he also read a translation of the 
Koran. But on the whole he is less acquainted with tlie 
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of Islam than he is with the phUosoi^ 

'“fSEgions. His liking for the Moslems—there is no shadow of 
a doubt that he has it—is due, in the opinion of die writer, 
to personal contacts, and to sympathy with their clear-cutness 
of mind, with the Islamic principles of bringing the Truth 
about God near to the lives of the masses. Though the Moslem 
is not more truthful than the Hindu in the ordinary sense, he 
hates ambiguity and vagueness, and there is definitely a direct¬ 
ness and simpHcity about his oudook on Hfe, All these 
affinities of temperament Mahatma Gandhi must have felt, 
though no one can teU how much of it is conscious. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s studies in England and die convictions 
he arrived at were directed towards self-realization: and they 
remained in the domain of diet and reHgion. His economic, 
social, and political outlook was still that of a conformist. He 
was a lawyer who meant to earn a Hving by his profession 
in the society in which he was desthied to hve. The difference 
between him and an ordinary lawyer was that he had a 
deeper and richer inner life, and beheved that honesty could 
be applied with profit to every action, even to the exercise 
of the law. That he became a briUiant lawyer and succeeded 
in spite of, or because of this honesty, belongs to a later stage 
in his hfe: every lawyer could benefit by a study of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s professional career. But at this sta^e, fiiat is, when 
he returned to India after completing his studies, he failed in 
his profession. This was due to his timidity which disabled 
him from speaking in public, as well as to his refusal to con¬ 
form to the tricks and subterfuges of the profession. He was 
seized by a deep disgust with the" intrigues and the petty spirit 
which was prevalent amoiig lawyers. So, when he was offered 
a job by a Muslem fir m in South Africa, he accepted it. He 
was twenty-four. 
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„ third stage in the formative process "of Mahatma 

Gandhi’s life is in South Africa. 

It was in South Africa that Mahatma Gandhi changed from 
a conformist to a nonconformist who had the mission of 
altering the society he belonged to. The reformers in general 
use all ways and means, he put as much importance on ways 
and means as on his objective. His methods were to be pacific. 

Hence, parallel to the inner process of self-realization, a 
new process, that of changing the Indian people, and then of 
creating more egalitarian relations with the outside world, 
especially with Great Britan, began. 

There are those who still believe that Mahatma Gandhi’s 
social activities are but further attempts at self-realization. 
They believe Mahatma Gandhi to be above all an indivi¬ 
dualist, and tliat w'hatever he has done and may do to serve 
India or mankind is a means to reach self-perfection. Those 
who think this find enough data in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
autobiography to ’lifove their point. 

There are also those who believe that the Mahatma’s process 
of self-realization was only a prepa ration to fit him for service, 
and that, though that process continues, it is due to a belief 
tliat a teacher must practise what he teaches. These can find 
even more dato in Mahatma Gandhi’s writings and life to 
prove tlieir point. The writer belongs to this second category. 
The philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi’s life is illustrated by 
his favourite passage from Hindu scriptures, which is read 
out to him every morning at prayers: “I crave not for Power, 

I crave not for Heaven, nor do I crave for freedom from 
Birth (rebirth), I crave for the release from suffering of all afflicted 
Creation.’’ 

So Heaven and self-perfeCtion, which for the Hindu mean 
^release from rebirth, are secondary. It is love and pity for 
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id which govern Mahatma Gandhi’s actions. Wt 
'e^r the price, he must go on trying to alleviate the suffering 
of all afilicted Creation. 

The only point which can be discussed—at least for the 
writer—^is the extent of what Mahatma Gandhi calls the 
“afilicted Creation.” Do the Hindu, the non-Hindu, and the 
world outside share his love in equal measures ? 

The Western reader may well ask: “Does it matter whether 
a man serves his fellow-beings for the sake of salvation or 
for love, as long as he desires to bring about happier con¬ 
ditions e” But to the Eastern it is a most important distinction. 
For the seeker after a personal Heaven may, and indeed, often 
has, used a different means to attain his salvation. He may 
suddenly decide that his salvation depends on standing on a 
p illar for some twenty years on one foot. In that case whatever 
self-satisfaction he may get out of that uncomfortable position, 
he is nothing but a spiritual acrobat. He is spectacular, but 
not only is he useless, but also a hindrance to normal social 
evolution. He has put self before the welfare of his kind. 
The antagonism, even hatred for religion as being a handicap 
to the happiness of mankind which is found among a certain 
.section of Eastern youth to-day, is due to such negative 
religious phenomena. It would be perilous for India if Mahatma 
Gandhi’s mission in life were nothing but a means of self- 
reahzation. For generations and generations the normal and 
happy evolution of the East will depend on active and selfless 
religion; that is, if rehgion is to remaia.^ 

What caused Mahatma Gandhi to change his direction in 

* The writer once asked a Persian student in Paris why he hated the monu¬ 
mental mystical and religious literature of his country. He answered: “It 
has led us to inaction and to far too much individualism. I think it is responsible 
for our subjection to the West. We will be better without it for another 
thousand years. 
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Africa is worthy of attention. At that distance from^^ 
'country he saw a miniature India before him. Its grievances 
and its shortcomings stood out as if placed under a magnifying 
glass. They could no longer be ignored, or accepted as the 
natural order. 

On the table of India’s wrongs and grievances were written 
subjection, exploitation, and ignoble treatment as a lower 
race by the West. On the table of its shortcomings were written 
inaction, inefficiency, and internal social disorder. Its wrongs 
and shortcomings were, in liis mind, dependent upon each 
other. Unless India changed from within, it could not ask for 
better treatment from without. He wasted energy neither 
on bitterness nor on self-depreciation, both being forms of 
negative revolt which often characterizes dissatisfied Indians, 

It is interesting to note that Maliatma Gandhi must have 
seen in India tlie ruling race travelling in separate compart¬ 
ments, where no native was allowed. Its significance dawned 
on him when he himself was tlirown out of a first-class 
carriage, though he was a well-known and respected lawyer. 
He must have seen that in India there was a section of Indians 
who were considered unwortliy to use the public roads; he 
reahzed the tragedy of this when he saw that no Indian was 
allowed to use the pavements in South Africa. The high-class 
Indian had taken this degrading treatment as natural in India; 
for he himself treated a section of his own people in the 
same way. The foreign rulers were one degree higher in the 
social scale, that was all. But in South Africa all Indians were 
equally low down. Hence his realization of the Oneness of 
India, and his understanding that all governments, foreign 
or native, take a people at their own valuation. The man 
who asks for equafity must not only be worthy of it, ; 
but must also behev? in equality for all. That the key of 
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mdian tragedy lay in Hindu mmtality, and that Indil 
being done to as they did to odiers, he_expresses in the 
following lines: 

“The ancient Jews regarded themselves as the chosen people 
of God to the exclusion of all others, with the result that 
their descendants were visited with a strange, even unjust 
retribution. Almost in a similar way tlie Hindus have con¬ 
sidered themselves Aryas or civilized, and a section of their 
kith and kin as Anaryas, or Untouchables, with the result 
that a strange if unjust nemesis is being visited not only upon 
the Hindus in South Africa, but the Mussulmans and Parsees 
as well, inasmuch as they belong to the same country and 
have the same colour as their Hindu brethren.” 

That is only the moral aspect. The material aspect he 
realized with even greater clarity. His plan of action was: 

(i) To create an Indian Congress in. South Africa, a repre¬ 
sentative and executive body m which the lowest and the 
highest could work on equal terips; (ii) To found a Press 
which would present their wrongs and demands; (hi) To 
estabhsh a centre (Ashram) where individuals would be 
trained in the new ideals; (iv) To employ tlie method of 
passive resistance and non-co-operation if the masses failed to 
get redress through the Press and the law. 

The South African activities of Mahatma Gandhi could be 
called a dress rehearsal for the greater drama which was acted, 
together with the whole of India, much later. As far as self- 
realization went, he ceased to be an individual with any rights 
to a separate existence. He gave up not only the pleasures 
and even the normal needs of the senses, but he went further 
and weaned himself from all bodily desires. At thirty-six he had 
taken the vow of ceHbacy (Brahmacharya). Non-violence 
had become such a part of his being that he took a public 
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ig with sublime courage, and refused to have 



South Africa was so complete that seven thousand of them 
followed him in passive resistance, and faced prison and punish¬ 
ment, not only with dignity and forbearance, but with joy. 

The importance of this first demonstration of passive 
resistance (Satyagraha) lay in its proving itself a more efficient 
method of getting demands than a bloody revolt, which might 
have been easily suppressed by an armed government against 
a disarmed people. Maliatma Gandhi was then convinced 
of the practical value of Satyagraha for, by an agreement 
between him and General Smuts, he obtained what the Indian 
labourers demanded. Also it was for the Indian a test of 
courage and a test of self-restraint. Although self-restraint is 
easier for the Hindu dian for others, physical courage is 
not supposed to be natural to him. Mahatma Gandhi, tlurough 
all his teacliings, has rightly believed that what alone can make 
the Hindu a free man is the removal of fear from his heart. 
He left South Africa in 1914. 

The fourth and the last stage of the process began in India. 

Pohtically Mahatma Gandhi accepted Gokhale’s guidance. 


That is, he was convinced that the British Empire existed for 


the good of tlie world, that India on tlie whole had profited 
by it, and that India mast obtain its independence with the 
help, consent, and co-operation of the British Empire, though 
he was by no means blind to its shortcomings. 

Mahatma Gandhi promised Gokhale to study India for a 
year before he would take any action for Hind Swarjy, that 
is, Indian Home Rule. Though the two men had similar 
political views with regard to the necessity of not breaking 
with Great Britain, there was a difference between them. 
Mahatma Gandhi believed in Hind Swaraj, and Gokhale was 
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2_sc^^cal. After you have stayed a year m India your views 
will correct themselves,” Gokhale would say. Was this due 
to ahehef in the initial inabih’ty of the Indian for self-govern¬ 
ment, or was it due to a belief that no Empire would 
give self-government to such a colony as India? It may 
have been both. Anyhow, Gokhale’s view was the Hberal, 
the constitutional, and the moderate poUticians’ opinion. Such 
men do not have the courage to support foreign rule openly, 
nor do they dare visualize India left alone to handle its own 
destiny. They say that under self-government there might be 
disruptive revolution, or possibly a much less liberal foreign 
domination. But Mahatma Gandhi had no such fears. 

For a year Mahatma Gandhi travelled and studied India. 
The practical side of him stands out sharply in the way he 
gives his attention to every shortcoming of his people, with 
the intention of removing them by action and example. His 
interest was largely in the masses. He identified himself more 
and more with them. Outwardly his dress, that of a poor 
middle-class Indian, became the semi-nude dress of the poorest. 
All his habits of life were those of the poorest. Not only did 
he go on teaching them, but also, with patience and courtesy, 
withal with firmness and courage, he used every means of 
persuasion to influence the authorities when there was some 
injustice or traditional wrong to be removed. He spoke of 
Satyagraha to the people to convince them that they were 
not entirely helpless before armed force. The people began 
to identify themselves with him. He personified their demands. 
He was the only leader who might eventually lead them to 
obtain their rights, though they were somewhat vague about 
these rights. His talk of Satyagraha did not please the authorities. 
As to how the authorities regarded his references to Satya¬ 
graha and how he expressed his belief in it is best expressed 
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juotation from his own autobiography, My Experini 
Truth, vol. ii, pp. 297-8: 

. . during my interview with the Bombay Government 
the Secretary had expressed his disapproval of a reference to 
Satyagraha in a speech which I delivered in Bagasra (in 
Kathiawad) and of which he had a report. 

“ ‘Is this not a threat he had asked, ‘And do you think 
a powerful Government will yield to threats ?’ 

“ ‘This was no tlireat,’ I had replied, ‘It was educating the 
people. It is my duty to place before the people all the legiti¬ 
mate remedies for grievances. A nation that wants to come 
into its own ought to know all the ways and means to freedom. 
Usually they include violence as the last remedy. Satyagraha 
on the other hand, is an absolutely non-violent weapon. I 
regard it as my duty to explain its practice and its limitations. 
I have no doubt that the British Government is a powerful 
Government, but I have no doubt also that Satyagraha is a 
sovereign remedy.’ ” 

For Mahatma Gandhi Satyagraha was not only a weapon 
to be used to obtain self-government from an ahen govem- 
. ment. It was the method he proposed to the people to replace 
revolution, whenever tliey might want a remedy for their 
wrongs, political or otherwise, against any. government, 
foreign or native.^ 

* Late Shervani, the Muslem leader who identified himself with Satyagraha 
at a later period, and was imprisoned, came to Europe after his release. He 
came to visit the writer with Dr. Ansari. The gist of what he said to the 
writer in regard to Satyagraha was this: “Satyagraha will take the place of 
revolutions in the future. It is essential for India even when she is independent. 
For in such an event the people will have to face dictatorships, which can 
be very bad. There is no other weapon for a people suffering from tyranny in 
modern times. An ordinary revolution can always be suppressed with gas 
bombs and machine-guns. But when millions refuse to pay taxes, and large 
enough numbers of the administrative machine refuse to co-operate, it in¬ 
stantly paralyses a government, no matter how strong it may be. Specially 
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Gandhi’s belief in Satyagraha was confirme 
when he found that he could obtain concession from the 
British Government during the war years without actually 
launching a Satyagraha on any considerable scale. This success 
may have been due to the fact that Great Britain did not 
want trouble in India at that time, and that Lord Chelmsford 
was a man with a strong sense of justice and administrative 
wisdom. But whatever the reason the Indian masses began to 
have a national pride, self-confidence, and courage to a degree 
unknown in the past.^ 

Mahatma Gandlii had intimate contact with the peasantry 
during the years 1916-18. He was asked by the agriculturalists 
in Champaran to espouse dieir cause against their landlords. 
Their grievance was this: the landless tenant was obliged to 
plant indigo on one acre of land out of every twenty for the 
benefit of his landlord. Mahatma Gandlii studied the situation 
on the spot, listened to hundreds of peasants, enlisted Govern¬ 
ment help with some difficulty for himself, and finally had 
this grievance removed by a Government decree. Then he 
began his experiments on educational Hues among the peasants 
of Champaran. 

After tins a series of Satyagrahas were launched on economic 

for a country of three hundred million if a few millions are cured from all 
fear and willing to face death, the most tyrannical government will be help¬ 
less. The question is to instil this into the minds of all peoples, and to create 
the organizations necessary to start it.” 

* The writer met a Parsee woman of high intelligence whose husband had 
been a tax collector for twenty years and whom she had always accompanied 
on his tours through the rural districts. Now her son had taken the job of the 
father and she accompanied him. She said: “You cannot imagine the change 
which has taken place in the peasant since M. Gandhi has begun his campaign. 
In my husband's time we could ask the peasant to do anything for us. The 
word of the official was law. Now beyond the work required of him he 
refuses to give service and stands up and protests strongly when he is asked 
to do extras. We have to pay for every service asked in the rural districts, 
which was an unheard-of thing in the past,” 
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er issues, with partial or complete success. But it 
lent that he meant to take no advantage of his position, 
and cherished above all the desire to obtain self-government 
by the consent and the co-operation of Great Britain. For 
this purpose he made an unbehevable compromise with his 
essential principle of Ahimsa. He consented to attend the war 
conference at Delhi, and on the demand of the British 
Government, undertook a recruiting campaign for the British 
Army. He used to issue leaflets asking people to enlist as 
recruits. As the writer does not possess a leaflet she does not 
know all the arguments used by Mahatma Gandloi to explain 
his reasons, but he gives one of them in his autobiography* 
which we will quote here: 

“Among the many misdeeds of the British rule in India, 
history wfll look upon the act of depriving a whole nation 
of arms as the blackest. If we want the Arms Act to be repealed, 
if we want to learn the use of arms, here is a golden oppor¬ 
tunity. If the middle classes render voluntary help to Govern¬ 
ment in the hour of its trial, distrust will disappear, and the 
ban on possessing arms will be withdrawn.” 

As to how the recruiting campaign was received it is best 
to give it in the words of Mahatma Gandlii: 

“Whereas during the campaign the people readily offered their 
carts free of charge, and two volunteers came forth when one was 
needed, it was difficult now to get volunteers. . . . 

We had meetings wherever we went. People did attend, but 
hardly one or two would offer themselves as recruits. ‘You are a 
votary of Ahimsa, how can you ask us to take up arms P ”» 

The results of this campaign w'ere very meagre, and he 
dropped it, partly because he was very ill, and nearly died. 

‘ My Experiments with Truth, vol, 2, p. 457. 

» Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 455-<S. 
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Other public leader might after this have lost his hold 
on the masses but not he. When he called on them for 
another Satyagraha against the Government, specially on the 
passing of the Rowlatt BiU, not only the masses but even 
the most moderate Hberals followed him. 

In 1919 the Rowlatt BiU was passed as valid for three years; 
and made provision for arresting and imprisoning without 
the formalities of the law. A wave of indignation swept over 
India. Maliacma Gandhi formed his Satyagraha Sabha, and 
those who joined took pledges to defy the Rowlatt Bill, if it 
was applied to them, as weU as other objectionable laws to 
be specified from time to time. This meant tliat Indians no 
longer accepted laws which were not based on their consent. 
The very conception of such a thing showed that there was 
reaUy something new in India.* 

The history of Satyagraha is connected with too much 
tragedy and too long to be recorded here. Nevertheless 
it may be of some interest to give a description of one of 
them as told by Kamala-Devi Chattopodhyaya, a prominent 
figure and worker among the Hindu Socialists and Nationalists. 
She was sentenced to a longish term of imprisonment, winch 
included a term of soHtary confinement as weU. But what she 
describes here is more the way the women and youth of 
India took part in a Satyagraha. It was in 1930 when Mahatma 
Gandhi was trying to break the salt law by a Satyagraha. 

“When Mahatma Gandhi decided to break the salt law by 
which the poor man’s salt was taxed, it seemed the most 
natural thing for us to foUow his path and plunge into the 

* Mahatma Gandhi inaugurated this Satj^agraha by a general hartal (fasting 
and praying, and the suspension of all business). Three hundred millions 
ffisted and prayed and suspended business for a day. Mahatma Gandhi descnbes 
it in his autobiography in the chapter entitled, “That Wonderful Spectacle,*’ 
My Experiments with Truth, vol. 2, pp. 481-7. 
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^ment. Particularly for us women it was our go! 
of glory. In one instant age-old walls seemed to crumble 
under some magic touch, chains of tradition broke, veils of 
old asages were tom and women came out of their century- 
old seclusion into the wide glare of the battlefield as radiant 
soldiers in the cause of freedom. It was a great revelation 
for all of us who were at the time working amidst the women, 
and chafing at their slowness. This rise of women to heroic 
heights I put down as the most striking feature of the Civil 
Disobedience movement and my happiest association in it. 

“Within a few days of the starting of the campaign it had 
become a mass movement. Hundreds and thousands of men, 
women, and youngsters were seen taking water from the sea 
and extracting salt out of it. One saw lines of women wending 
tlieir way home from the sea, carrying on their heads pots 
filled witli salt water, singing gaily as they went, as though 
it was some festive occasion. There was hardly a home in the 
city of Bombay where salt was not being made. The air 
was rent with the jubilant cries of, ‘We have broken the salt 
law.’ We had got salt-pans erected on the roof of the Congress 
Office. But they were soon destroyed by the poHce. Each 
time they were re-erected the iron hand was there to smash 
it. We used to try to resist it by forming cordons round the 
pans, and it proved no easy matter for the poUce to break 
through these cordons. 

“I shall never forget my fi^st experience of an ugly scene. 
Suddenly amidst the dull thuds of the baton charges came a 
shriek close into my ear, ‘Mother, they are beating me,’ and 
when I turned round it was to find a young boy about fourteen 
who was standing by and watching, dropped down with his 
head smashed. The cry haunted me and ^e memory of the 
broken head made me violently sick for days. I was yet raw 
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these horrors which soon became our daily existence. 
Then Mahatma Gandhi had asked us women not to be in 
these cordons and resist the police charging. But later, when 
the movement grew fiercer, all such niceties were dropped 
and women were in the thick of the fight. It was the women 
who mostly led the processions, and when diey were not 
charged tliey were merely stopped from proceeding. Then 
the processions merely squatted down on the roadside and 
one witnessed the strange spectacle of thousands sitting along 
the highway for hours, once all through tlie night into another 
day. Women even with babies in their arms sat determined 
and indomitable. No police force, not even the miUtary, 
could drive them home. Hoisting of the National Flag was 
also banned. But the hoisting was done regularly. Not infre¬ 
quently it was the women, young girls, old women, who did 
the hoisting and struggled to keep it flying until they were 
beaten to the ground by the police. 

“We used to take small packets of die salt we prepared each 
day and go round selling them. They were tiny packets 
containing only a few pinches of salt. There was no man who 
did not produce some coin from his pocket and reverendy 
take the salt packet, often touching his forehead with it as a 
mark of respect. Thus from the smallest coin which the poorest 
beggar gave to the thousands from the rich merchants, the 
salt sales ranged as they went forward. 

“One striking feature of this time was the rise of the 
children’s movement. Boys and girls ranging between ten 
and sixteen banded diemselves mto an organization called the 
‘Vanar Sena’ (the Monkey Army). Instead of all the enthu¬ 
siasm roused in them being frittered into aimless street wan¬ 
dering and street shouting, some of us encouraged them into 
forming diemselves into a disciplined organization so that 
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ovement, while benefiting by their participation, w 
the least strain on their normal hfe, particularly the studies. 
These children played no mean part in the campaign. They 
added to tlie demonstrative side of the movement and tliey 
brought into the movement their parents as well. 

“One day three of us women quietly drove up to the High 
Court and before anyone could realize what was happening, 
we were in the Bar Room and were making those sleek 
and polished interpreters and upholders of the law willing 
and smiling partners in tlie lawless transaction of buying 
‘illicit’ salt. Crisp notes changed hands and silver coins 
slipped into our purses. The secretary of die Bar Association 
who felt the occasion called forth some acdon from him 
protested in a feeble voice; ‘You cannot come in here with¬ 
out permission.’ ‘Permission,’ I gaily replied, ‘do you expect 
us to bother about permission when we are out to break laws ?’ 

“Women’s chief domain was picketing of foreign cloth shops 
which was later extended to British goods. . . . Picketing, 
too, was banned, just as the Congress organization, women’s 
associations, student, volunteer and youth leagues were banned. 
Each day die poHce van collected scores of women from the 
city. Later the numbers swelled to such proportions that the 
authorities foimd it impossible to cope with them, for even 
the opening of new prisons and detention camps could not 
meet the requirement. So the women had the disconcerting 
experience of being carried away in the poHce vans only to 
be set down in some out-of-the-way place at the end of the 
day and left to find their way home.... 

“Thus moved on from scene to scene, from batde to batde, 
some of us found refuge earlier than others beliind prison 
bars, but though physically removed we never felt out of 
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ian history since Satyagraha days has entered a 
phase; the salient points are: 

(i) The Congress became a more representative body, and 
its members were forced to consider the problenis wliich 
touch mass Hfe, economic or otherwise. 

(ii) There is a profound change in the relations of Great 
Britain with India. Unsatisfactory as it might seem to 
Indian patriots, there was still a Constitution, but there 
was also a new belief on the British side that the Indian 
people must be consulted, and their consent, though partial, 
obtained. 

Mahatma Gandlii suspended Satyagraha finally in 1934- It 
was then called Civil Disobedience. For any peaceful resistance 
to the State, whether called Non-Co-operation or Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, is Satyagraha. There has been great tragedy and 
suffering in connection with Satyagraha in India, there also 
have been bloodshed and violent outbreaks. But the final 
suspension is not connected witli any general outbreak or 
violence. The reason given by him and his followers is due 
to much deeper causes. It was evident that the people were 
getting tired and disorganized and even the best among his 
followers did not seem to be living up to the principles of 
truth and non-violence, as he interpreted them. He beHeved 
that a people not trained in complete self-restraint and 
fearlessness cannot carry out Satyagraha. Therefore theft must 
be a long period of training of the masses. 

^^Before one can be fit for the practice of civil dis¬ 
obedience one must have rendered a willing and respectful 
obedience to the State laws. ... A Satyagrahi obeys tlie laws 
of society intelligently and of his own free wiU, because he 
considers it to be his sacred duty to do so. It is only when a 
person has thus obeyed the laws scrupulously that he is in a 
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bn to judge as to which particular rules are good 
and which unjust and iniquitous.”^ 

Although these words were written at an earlier date, it is 
evident that he had come to realize that years of training in 
Satyagraha had not fitted the Indian people for Satyagraha 
as he understood it. Although general opinion agrees that 
the Indians were tired and disorganized and no longer 
as enthusiastic over Satyagraha as they used to be, still, the 
suspension in 1934 has led to a great deal of criticism among 
different sects of Indians. The writer has hstened to a great 
deal of it while in India. Their only importance hes in the 
fact that they throw considerable light on the Indian situation 
as well as on Indian mentality. 

On the flindu side Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru appears 
among the serious critics. Although he thinks Mahatma 
Gandhi was right in suspending Satyagraha, he deems the 
reasons metaphysical and mystical.^ The harshest critics of 
Mahatma Gandhi are the Communists. They say; “He saw 
tliat civil disobedience was leading to a break with England. 
He suspended it because he is on tlie side of the capitalist 
class which is the instrument of Great Britain.” 

Others, such as die youth who had staked their lives and 
their future on Satyagraha and are now in a confused and 
disillusioned state, say; 

“We would have brought Great Britain to terms, and 
obtained self-government, if Satyagraha had not been sus¬ 
pended.” 

The Hindu Cornmunalists, die writer was told, were on 
the whole in favour of the suspension. Pardy some of them 
belong to the capitaHst class and some believe that if Satyagraha 

^ My Experiments with Truth, vol 2, pp. 9-10. 

» Jawaharlal Nehru: an autobiography, p. 506. 
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Succeeded at that time to force the hand of Great Britain 
to give self-government to India, it might have brought about 
a Muslem domination, as the Hindus were not yet ready for it.' 

Muslems, when they are against the suspension, are more 
bitter than the Hindus, for they declare that they were the 
greater sufferers from it. They also believe, rightly or wrongly, 
that if the struggle had continued and triumphed the Muslems 
would have been in a dominating position in India. But tlie 
ordinary Indian of all sects has the same argument in favour 
of the suspension: 

“It was ruining business and would have led us to a class 
war if it had succeeded. On tlie other hand, it was getting so 
weak that Mahatma Gandhi had to suspend it to save the 
face of the Indian nation.” 

Except the assumption that Mahatma Gandhi is the instru¬ 
ment of the capitalist, which is entirely false, the rest might 
contain a grain of truth. However, all these criticisms arc 
symptomatic of the mentality of a nation divided within 
itself, and not at all ready for team work in any national sense. 

Witlx or without Satyagraha Mahatma Gandhi dominated 
the Congress. And his greatest contribution to it was to bring 
other problems besides the political to its notice. Though he 
failed to bring about complete unity between the Muslem 
and the Hindu, he managed to bring new purpose into every 
group: that of taking up the problems which touch the lives 
of tlie masses by their respective communities. The Congress 
became conscious that a member must be representative of 
some mass problem. 

In 1934 Mahatma Gandhi retired from active poHtics, and 
devoted his energies to educating the masses, especially the 
peasantry. 




CHAPTER XX 


Mahatma Gandhi at Home 

As an eyewitness to the manner in which Mahatma Gahdhi 
lives and carries on his activities, the writer proposes to give 
a picture of his hfe, as she saw it in 1935. 

Let us begin the day; 

It is four o’clock atWardha.* Blackness is thinning away, 
and stars are pale. The scene is in a quadrangular house on a 
courtyard in the middle of a huge garden. Electric Hghts are 
on in some of the rooms, which open on to colonnaded 
porches. Towards one of them figures in white are 
hastening. 

The room is the repHca of one already described in coimec- 
tion with Delhi. Men and women are sitting on the floor 
with their hands on their knees and their heads piously bent. 
Mahatma Gandhi is among them, but one is conscious of the 
/assembly itself, and not of any separate personaHty. The lights 
/ are switched off. 

' In the middle of the room is an ancient low table with 
three legs. On it is an ancient oil candle in earthenware. No 
wick. The oil bums like a continuous liquid flame. Behind 
it, the imposing bust of a woman. In the frame of the white 
head-veil the face is that of a mm of the austerest expression. 
It is Sister Miraben. Sh<; officiates. Hers is the only counten¬ 
ance which reflects the Hquid flame; the rest are dim outlines. 

^ Wardha was Mahatma Gandhi’s headquarters in 1935. At present he is 
living in one of the small villages near it. The writer omitted the description 
of her personal visit to Wardha in the “Highways and Byways,” because 
she wanted to present Mahatma Gandhi’s daily life from an impersonal 
angle, keeping herself out of the picture. 
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atmosphere is as intense as Sister Miraben’s dark dra\ 
Tace. Very different from that of the prayer meeting at Delhi. 
Whereas there was an absolute soul-expansion then, here is an 
almost awesome inner contraction. One could compare the 
congregation to champions contracting dieir muscles to make 
an inconceivably high leap. 

The lovely contralto of Sister Miraben chants a whole 
chapter of Hindu scriptures in Sanscrit. There are passages 
when the voices of the assembly join in, the collective chanting 
giving the impression of a subterranean, even sepulchural, 
hum. The frequent “ummmmmmmmm” of the Sanscrit 
lengthens into a continuous echo. 

This daily ritual is for self-purification before die service 
of the day. Hence the intensity and tautness during the morning 
prayers, and the soul expansion and joy of the evening prayers, 
wliich mark the end of a term of service. 

The voice is low, steady, and chants ceaselessly the strange 
words of Sanscrit; but the tone is that of wonder, the 
wonder of the first being who has found his relation 
to something beyond the flesh and blood, beyond bodily 
senses. 

Translation: “At Dawn I remember Him, the Essence of 
Atman throbbing in my heart. Knowledge, Trudi, BHss, the 
goal for which Sages strive, for he protects us whilst asleep, 
awake, adream. For I am that phaseless one, not the mass of 
elements.” 

“At Dawn I bow to Him, the Sun beyond all darkness, the 
Perfect, the Eternal, the Supreme Being in whom this Uni¬ 
verse is reflected as the snake in a coiled spring.” 

“At Dawn I worship Him—beyond the reach of thought 
and speech, yet Whose grace lends meaning to all speech. 
Whom the scriptures describe as not That, not That. He 
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Lord of Lords, the Unborn,* the Changeless, 
Primeval.”* 

“We think of Thee, we worship Thee, we bow to Thee, 
the witness of the Universe, the only Receptacle of Truth, 
the Independent Lord, we seek refuge in Thee—^The Boat 
which carries across the Ocean of the world.” 

“Thou art the only Refuge, only God, the Changeless and 
the Protector, Self-Effulgent, the only Creator, the Protector 
and Destroyer; the Inalterable and Motionless!” 

“The Fear of aU fears, the Fear from which all other fears 
flee, the Purifier of all things which purify.” 

These incomparable verses contain nothing but a realization 
of a Being beyond word and thought. In them aU, the con¬ 
ception of God at its highest is felt, regardless of the name of 
rehgion. But there are other verses where one sees the begin¬ 
ning of symboHsm, the representation of the One incon¬ 
ceivable Spirit in things visible. That is purely Hindu. The 
prayer to tlie Elephant-God begins: 

Crooked-faced, big-bodied. Lustrous like a million suns. 

To the mother earth the approach is thus: 

Ocean-clad, Mountain-breasted. . . . 

Hence the pure idea of One Creative Spirit is getting adul¬ 
terated by sensations which one feels through die senses. 
Benares is creeping in. The mixture is typical of Hinduism, 
the amorphous force which combines the highest abstract 
thought with the eardily and humble ideas derived through 
familiar sensations. 

* There is an Arabic verse in Miislem religious writings which expresses 
this same thought: “KuUa-ma-hatara bi-balik; Fallahu-siva-Zalik,” meaning, 
“Whatever comes into your mind as God, He is other than That.” Also the 
Koranic verse: “AUahussamat, Lem-yelid, ve-lem-yuled,” meaning, “Allah 
is He on Wliom all depend; One who is not begotten, nor does He beget.” 
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the end. the collective hum becomes grim, intense; and 
words come out separately, almost hoarsely. They are repeat¬ 
ing the eleven vows renewed every morning. 

(i) Ahimsa, (2) Satyam, (3) Asteya, (4) Brahmacharya, 
(5) Asamgraha, (6) Sharcershrama, (7) Asvada, (8) Sarvatrabha- 
yavarjana, (9) Sarvadharmisamanativa, (10) Swadeshi, (ii) Sparsha- 
bhavana. Hi ekdasha Sevavi Namratwe Vratanishchaye. 

Translation; (i) Non-violence, (2) Truth, (3) Non-stealing, 
(4) Celibacy, (5) Non-possession, (6) Body-Labour, (7) Control- 
of-the-palate, (8) Fearlessness, (9) Equal-respect-for-all-Rehgions, 
(10) Swadeshi (Nation-made goods), (ii) Freedom-from-Un- 
touchability. These eleven should be observed in a spirit of humility 
as vows. 

At eight o’clock in the morning there is feverish activity 
in the sun-bathed courtyard. A group of men have assembled 
there with shovels and spades on their shoulders, some carry¬ 
ing a bucket in tlie hand. They walk out through the arched 
gate into die open; they are going to begin a sanitation or 
scavenging campaign in Wardha villages. A brief explanation 
is necessary for the Western reader here. As has been already 
mentioned, in backward Eastern villages in general, and in all 
Indian villages in particular, there are no latrines in the huts. 
Men and women go out into the fields to perform their 
functions. Any morning on an Indian common, or in an 
unused field or in lanes, one can see bunches of people sitting 
here and there, performing their functions. Women may rise 
and wait if they see a passer-by, men seem to feel no shame. 
The fdth m these places is indescribable, the stink sickening, 
and the flies risuig from the excreta heaps are carriers of all 
manner of disease germs. Centuries of habit made all this 
seem natural to villagers. The British rulers might have 
enforced the use of latrines, but they either have not or could 
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The landlords have tlieir own latrines, but they ne^ 
dream of teaching the people anything outside tradition and 
usage. Mahatma Gandhi, besides many other simple sani¬ 
tation rules, launched in person a scavenging campaign in 
1935. It was the only way to make the villagers get interested 
and to co-operate. This campaign, besides sanitation, had also 
a utilitarian aim. Here are some of its leading features; 

(i) To cover the excreta with earth, gather it into mounds, 
and use it for field or garden manure, (ii) To select two 
different spots, for men and for women. To dig big trenches 
six inches wide and a foot deep, with open spaces between 
on which the dug-out earth should be banked to cover the 
excreta in the ditches. Tliis operation must be renewed 
weekly, as the selected spot is used up in that part, (iii) To 
build public latrines, or help villagers to build latrines in 
their huts. 

From the middle of March 1935 the campaign went on 
for months. Every morning the villagers saw a handful of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s followers cleaning the filth ‘of the people 
by the roadside, on the fields; opening ditches, talking to 
villagers individually and collectively, gaming diem for the 
campaign. His weekly paper, Harijan, published articles by 
him or by other workers telling of die progress of the cam¬ 
paign, giving simple, practical, but scientific advice. It became 
a village-wide acdvity. It brought about a comparative cleanli¬ 
ness and decency; it has been an unforgettable object lesson 
for the sanctity of labour, dnd the campaign still goes on. 


Ten o’clock in the morning. The first meal. The courtyard 
is drenched in the white light of the tropical sun. On die left 
side of die colonnaded porch mats are spread. All die inmates 
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latma Gandlii’s Ashram sit in rows, there are woincfi'*' 
'an 3 babies as well, a copper tray before each grown-up. Two 
members of the household pass with large pots in hand and 
distribute food and chapati (bread). The food is composed 
of unpolished rice and vegetables and fruit. There is an instant 
of silence, then the voices break into a chorus: 

“Om Saha na vavatu; Saha bhunaktu; Saha Viryam Kara- 
vavahai, Tejaswinavadheetemastu, ma vidvishavad. Om, 
Shantih, Shantih, Shantih!” 

Translation: “May He protect us; may enjoy together; 
may we grow together into strength; let ot?| studies be fruit¬ 
ful of peace and light, let us not hate each other. Peace, 
Peace, Peace!” 

Good cheer and fraternity. They enjoy their food for they 
have earned it by bodily labour. They talk freely, Mahatma 
Gandlii jokes with them all, especially witli the little boy 
nearest to him. They clear the table and they retire for a 
short rest; for each of them has been working since four 
o’clock in the morning. 


The visitor may now inspect the house. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
room, in addition to its likeness to die room at Delhi, has 
hand-spinning or weaving machines, devised by simple 
mechanics, and brought to lum for trial. Though he is against 
an absolute mechanization, he welcomes simple machinery 
which eases the work without affecting the creative instincts 
of the worker. 

Sister Kasturbai’s room is next. She is in it, or on the porch 
cleaning rice or wheat before she goes to the kitchen to pre¬ 
pare the evening meal. Opposite are two rooms. From the 
small one the click of a typewriter is constantly heard. It 
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;s to Brotlier Mahadev. The bigger room is a kind o 
museum for old village handicraft. It also serves as a guest¬ 
room, that is, if the guest is too spoilt by civiHzadon to sleep 
in the open, and in company. The household sleep on the 
roof, women on one side, men on the other. 

Round the house are water arrangements where women 
wash; and bathrooms and other conveniences. There is a 
vegetable garden and orchard, and no end of lovely flowers 
with delicate smells pecuUar to the Wardha climate. The place 
had once belonged to a milHonaire who had evidently used it 
as an abode of pleasure. Gay and wicked-looking nymphs in 
marble grin at the toiling women from their high pedestals, 
or at Sister Miraben milking the goat—a vicious creature, 
which gives no end of trouble before it allows itself to be 
milked. 

About two miles away are the institutions comiected with 
Mahatma Gandhi’s activities. First the women’s Ashram. 
Instructors and students are from among the daughters of the 
rich or the poor, or widows who have dedicated their lives 
to the service of India. There is not a thing of use to the 
villager in which tliey do not receive instruction. They have 
aU taken the vows. 

The women live in immaculate cells in twos or threes. 
There are mats to sit on, and thin mattresses to sleep on. Just 
enough clothes to change. There is not a single article which 
has not been made by their own hands. Neither is the educa¬ 
tion and training only ori the utflitarian side. One may hear 
them any time taking their music lessons in some gloomy 
bam, playing on their instruments or singing. Visitors who 
speak English are asked’to speak to them. Mahatma Gandlii 
himself gives them usefuF talks. 

Then there is the boys’ Ashram. One may see them in their 
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irooms or workshops. Everything that can be done with 
cotton they know. Not a tiling is wasted. There is tanning, 
shoemaking, carpentering, etc. If what they produce is not 
always for the market, it is for home use. They are being 
trained to bring the hfe of the peasant to its minimum level 
of civilization within their own meagre means. These insti¬ 
tutions are mostly in the vicinity of Harijan villages. Neat 
little huts with trelHs in the front, men cutting wood, women 
pottering about within the huts. During these visits Brother 
Mahadev will be telling one about the simple knowledge 
and practice offered to the student. They will aU live their 
hves in villages, tending the sick, teaching, cleaning, regu¬ 
lating diet, and sharing the daily Hfe of die villager widiin its 
humble possibiHties. 

Who finances all these? Jamnalal Bajaj, a sturdy figure of 
six feet, a pleasant, dark face, friendly eyes, and the whitest 
of teeth which constantly flash, for he is a joUy good fellow. 

He was the adopted son of an old Hindu miflionaire who 
owned these establishments. The old man had no son, so 
adopted a poor boy. Women may not inherit according to 
the old Hindu laws, and they are no asset to their parents on 
the road to heaven. So Jamnalal Bajaj from the poorest sur¬ 
roundings leaped into the shoes of a plutocrat. But he con¬ 
siders himself as a trustee of this wealdi, rather than its owner; 
and he is using it for the benefit of die class to which he once 
belonged. All these establishments are schools, guest houses, 
or workshops. He makes no difference between the Muslem 
and the Hindu. When the writer inaugurated the laying of 
the foimdation of the New Buildings of Jamia, she saw his 
name at the top of the list of donors. He is the friend of all 
the servants of India, regardless of faith or race. 

His house is on the road leading to the Ashrams. One may 
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house and take lunch. One invaiiably meets ohtf-'' 
Standing figures of the Indian scene lunching with him in 
the same simple way one sees at Mahatma Gandhi’s place. 
Between the Hfe of Jamnalal Bajaj and an average villager the 
difference is not very great. One of the daughters is an inmate 
of Mal'iatma Gandhi’s household. A slim figure in short 
trousers and rough cotton chemise, with bare feet and short- 
cropped bare head. One takes her for a boy at once. She has 
taken all the vows, though she is not twenty yet. One is not 
surprised, for the passion and the determination of her dis¬ 
turbing black eyes and clear-cut features make one think of 
her as a totally mature person. 

Lower down on the main road is a Temple open to Harijans, 
this being a supreme example of caste barriers being broken. 
There are also other establishments such as depots for hand¬ 
made goods, guest-houses, etc. Peasants, strolling players witli 
their quaint posters, carts, and women in purple skirts, red or 
ycUow bodices, coloured head veils, and copper bracelets or 
anklets jingling as they walk with some jug or basket on their 
heads, travel on the same road. One may see diese women at 
work in their tiny wayside farms, turning a hand-mill and 
singing, the whirr of the wheel, the flash of colours as they 
bend and rise, their voices at tune with it all. ... If Maliatma 
Gandhi is pas.sing, he will stop and look at them and say with 
infinite pdde and affection: “Ah, that is how I want to see 
them all.” Well may he be proud of what he has acliieved; 
for though he has only inherited the torch which has been 
lighting the way of Neo-Hinduism, he is the first one who 
has carried it to the village hearth. 

Back at Mahatma Gandhi’s Ashram. Everyone is up and 
doing. He himself is at his daily spinning, receiving and 
talking aU the while with his guests. Some have come in 
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^R^^s-Royces, some in carts, and many 
between the poor who are his own people, and the rich who 
are human beings with their own particular burdens and 
problems. He will make use of them all. Although one may 
liken his commtmal life to that of the early Christians, tliere 
is none of the anti-Pharisaic attitude, no class-superiority or 
inferiority complex. It gives him a sane and comprehensive 
oudook of Indian or world problems. He is ever trying to 
make the rich give away their fortunes, but not in alms. His 
idea of the trusteeship of the rich is the main line of his 
teaching. He says, “No reform is possible unless some of the 
educated and the rich voluntarily accept the status of die 
poor.” 

Though the writer has met no one who knows the 
limitations of book education and the vanity of wealth as 
well as Mahatma Gandhi, yet he does not under-estimate 
their use, and employs them when and where it is necessary. 

At five, the second and the last meal. The same scene. 
Only the Hght is richer, warmer. “Shandh, Shantih, Shantih!” 
The cry for peace once more echoes against die walls of the 
four-sided house. 

At seven Mahatma Gandhi may walk up to one of the 
Ashrams for die evening prayers. Half-way on the road die 
youth will run down to greet him, and to help liim climb the 
hill. Or the prayers may take place on liis own roof. It is a 
rectangular brick-coloured, sun-scorched place. Purple, red, 
crimson shadows are settling on the sombre green foliage 
round Wardha. By some curious natural coincidence there are 
three stars in the flushed and gilded firmament above, in the 
form of a perfect triangle. The scene is intensely Hindu in 
spite of the presence of foreign guests. The prayers are die 
same as recorded at Delhi. 
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down from the roof one says: “They are 
enjoying together, groAving in strength together. Will this 
new force in the world be fruitful of Light and Peace such as 
they pray for f * 

If a visitor returns from a visit to the village after the evening 
prayers he may hear a flute played from the roof. Pastoral 
and poignant are the notes which fall one by one into the 
hushed and flushed night. It is Sister Miraben. 

The same visitor sleeping in the museum-room may be 
awakened about half-past ten at night by the sound of drums, 
feet, and singing. He may sec the reflection of the torches of 
a village procession hghting his room by fits and starts, as the 
torch-bearers pass by. 

Anotlier day begins. The same spectacle of a people labour¬ 
ing, enjoying, and growing together in strength. ... 





The Eleven Vows of Mahatma Gandhi 


Mahatma Gandih’s eleven vows contain the essence of liis 
teaching in its relation to India and represent a trend in the 
writings of the world-intelligentzia, and the secret longings 
of a large number of inarticulate human beings. 

Superficially viewed, most of these vows derive from the 
teachings of any and every saint in the East. Such a saint in 
the past may have been a fine sight, but he was often anti¬ 
social. Society, however, is not a disembodied institution, and 
civilization is composed of material desires and needs as well 
as spiritual. But the old-fashioned saint usually destroyed the 
balance in favour of the spirit just as tlie extreme materialist 
destroys in favour of matter. 

But Mahatma Gandhi did not seem—to the writer—merely 
a man who is out to establish a spiritual Utopia. With, and in 
spite of, the seemingly difficult vows, he appeared to be out 
to create a workable Hindu society. The moment one tried 
to analyse diese vows in their relation to the Hindu, one 
came face to face with their several aspects. 

Let us review them and try to find out tlieir practical 
implications, as Mahatma Gandhi understands them. 

Control of the palate is no longer a rehgious practice. It 
is directed towards health and good behaviour. Its first origin 
may be the Hindu adage: as a man eats so he becomes. But 
it is a scientific experimenj now, and Maliatma Gandhi makes 
use of all Western data available. 

Celibacy is not for everyone. But those who have under¬ 
taken to rebuild Hindu society must have no personal lusts. 


mhisT/ff, 
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|)plication to the people is based on self-restraint 

irth-control. , Carnal relations of the sexes are restricted to 
the purpose of reproduction. As sexual life begins early among 
the Hindus, Mahatma Gandhi knows by experience the 
degenerating effect of sexual indulgence. Restraint, which 
may bring about harmful iiihibitions, is preferable to indul¬ 
gence in the opinion of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Non-stealing is not merely a ban on steahng. It is out to 
bar exploitation which, in Mahatma Gandhi’s opinion, is 
incredibly prevalent in Hindu society. The subtlest manifes¬ 
tation and remedy of Hinduism both for and against exploi¬ 
tation comes out in the vow of Non-possession. As Mahatma 
Gandhi accepts and respects property rights, this vow may 
seem somewhat a contradiction at first. But for him it is not. 
The good things of the earth he believes to be the common 
heritage of humanity. Only some are abler to extract them 
out of raw materials, and some are more intelligent in tlie use 
of human labour. In 1935 Mahatma Gandhi respected those 
who were able to create wealth. But he also interpreted 
ownership by trusteeship. The rich were the trustees, and they 
could use their wealth for the benefit of all; that is, for the 
use of those who are joint and original owners. For the writer, 
the inclusion of Non-possession had another significance. It 
looked as if Hinduism was inoculating itself with a germ of 
a disruptive force for the sake of immunization. And that 
force is Communism. It received a seat in the Hindu Pantheon 
of Thought under the name of Non-possession. 

Neither is the idea of individual or collective Non-possession 
alien to India. From time immemorial it has been a society 
composed of collective units in die form of village com¬ 
munities. The writer has already spoken of some of them in 
connection witli the Frontier Provinces. That was among the 
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^ms. The Hindus themselves had also those collective 
separate units. 


Those small and extremely ancient Indian communities, some of 
which continued down to tliis day, are based on possession in 
common of the land, on the blending of agriculture and handi¬ 
crafts, and on an unalterable division of labour, which serves, when¬ 
ever a new community is started, as a plan and scheme ready cut 
and dried. Occupying areas of from lOO up to several thousand 
acres, each forms a compact whole producing all it requires. The 
chief part of the products is destined for direct use of the community 
itself, and does not take the form of a commodity. Hence, production 
here is independent of that division of labour brought about, in 
Indian society, as .a whole, by means of exchange commodities. It 
is the surplus alone that becomes a commodity, and a portion of 
even that, not until it has reached the hands of the State, into whose 
hands from time immemorial a certain quantity of these products 
has found its way in the shape of rent in kind. The constitution of 
these communities varies in different parts of India. In those of the 
simplest form, the land is tilled in common, and the produce divided 
among the members. At die same time spinning and weaving are 
carried on in each family as subsidiary industries. Side by side 
with the masses thus occupied with one and the same work, we 
find the ‘‘chief inhabitant,*' who is judge, police, and tax-gatherer 
in one; the book-keeper who keeps the accounts of the tillage and 
registers everything relating thereto; another official who prosecutes 
criminals, protects strangers travelling through, and escorts them 
to the next village; the boundary man who guards the boundaries 
against neighbouring communities; the water overseer, who dis¬ 
tributes the water from the common tanks for irrigation; the 
Brahmin who conducts the religious services; the schoolmaster who, 
on the sand, teaches the children reading and writing; the calendar- 
Brahmib, or astrologer, who makes known the lucky or unlucky 
days for seed times ahd harvest, and for every other kind of agri¬ 
cultural work; a smith and a carpenter, who make and repair all 
agricultural implements; the potter, who makes all the pottery for 
the village; die village barber, the washerman, who washes clothes, 
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versmith, here and there the poet, who m some commumties 
replaces the silversmith, in others the schoolmaster. This dozen of 
individuals is maintained at the expense of the whole community. 
If the population increases, a new community is founded on the 
pattern of the old one, on imoccupied land. . , . The simplicity 
of the organization for production in tliese self-sufficing com¬ 
munities that constantly reproduce diemsclves in the same form, 
and when accidentally destroyed, spring up again on the spot and 
witli the same name—this simplicity supplies the key to the secret 
of the unchangeableness of Asiatic societies, unchangeableness in 
such striking contrast with the constant dissolution and refounding 
of Asiatic societies, and never ceasing changes of dynasties. The 
structure of the economical elements of society remains untouched 
by storm-clouds of the political sky.‘ 

The moment the West, with its civilization based on indi¬ 
vidualism, entered India, the native economic structure went to 
pieces, and in spite of the benefit it might have heaped on die 
cities, the 90 per cent of the population which are rural were 
pauperized. Mahatma Gandhi, who is out to reconstruct the 
Indian village, finds neither the individualist Western Capitalist 
pattern, nor the Russian Communist pattern (a Western 
fabrication also) desirable. But between the two principles, 
diat of individual property rights of the West, and that of 
non-possession of the Russian communists, the Indian village 
and the people can accept non-possession more easily, even 
if it is presented in the form of Trusteeship. But the basis of 
the village reconstruction as Mahatma Gandhi sees it is to 
be found in the. two other vows: Body-labour and Swadeshi 
(nation-made goods). 

These two vows are due to the influence of Unto This 
Last, by Ruskin. Mahatma Gandhi says: “I discovered some 
of my deepest convictions reflected in this book of Ruskin, 

» Karl Marx, Capital, vol. 1, pp. 39 i- 4 > Kerr edition. 
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lat is why it so captured me and made me transfc 
‘my life.” The principles whicli he deduces are: 

(I) That the good of the individual is contained in the 
good of all. 

(II) That a lawyer’s work has the same value as the barber’s, 
inasmuch as all have the same right of earning their livelihood 
from their work. 

(III) That a Ufe of labour, that is, the Ufe of tlie tiller of 
the soil, and the handicraft, is the Hfe worth hving. 

The first principle is contained in every teaching, reUgious, 
moral, even economic. The second seems to the writer as 
the essence of Islam. Mahatma Gandhi’s acceptance of it is 
against the Hindu system with its hierarchy of workers. It 
may be one of the unifying influences between Islam and 
Hinduism. The tliird has special significance. For the handi¬ 
craftsman it preserves the creative instinct which is strong in 
die simple Indian. For die tiller of the soil it keeps him in 
toucli widi nature and its laws, of which man himself is only 
a part. Divorced from the contact with nature, civilization 
and men are bound to become artificial and unwholesome. 

The Indian tiller of the soil, deprived of a market for his 
hand-made goods, was also deprived of work and Hvelihood. 
For he works only a few months on the soil, and it hardly 
keeps him alive. This point has already been explained earlier. 
Therefore it was an economic necessity to recreate work of 
this kind for the hnlian peasant. In the first place the peasant 
could not anyway buy machine-made goods. He must spin 
and weave to clothe himself, and revive all other subsidiary 
industries which could raise the level of his existence. As for 
creating a market, that is, turning hand-made articles into 
commodities, there was one way: Nation-made goods were 
to be bought by every Indian who aimed at Independence 
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e future. Though both of these expediencies previo^y 
ad been talked about, and handcraft revived and boycott 
of foreign goods started, it was Mahatma Gandhi "who made 
such a nation-wide success of them, by turning them into 
part of a national and religious creed. And the strongest 
critics of the movement who see in them an obstacle to indus- 
triahzation, and consider them as medieval, admit that they 
have brought about partial economic relief, and are gradually 
raising the appallingly low standards of living among the 
peasants. 

Equal respect for all religions. 

This vow has a direct bearing on other non-Hindu com¬ 
munities in general, and on Muslems in particular. The 
difference between the Muslem and the Hindu is not so much 
in race, even in culture and language, as in faith, especially in 
India proper. The claim for equal respect was made in the 
days of Brahma-Samaj, and Mahatma Gandhi has strengthened 
it. Although it is as vital a principle witli Mahatma Gandhi 
and his followers as Non-violence and Trudi, although it 
has at many critical moments brought about peace, yet it 
does not solve the differences between the two communities 
entirely. The differences must be studied, faced, and removed 
from other angles. 

The principal spoke in the Hindu wheel is Untouchability. 
Forty milUons are outside die pale of Hinduism. The Hindus 
fear their being converted into Islam easily, for Islam recog¬ 
nizes no caste. Further, they have benefited by British rule, 
had their legal status equalized and their educational level 
raised, which may make of them supporters of alien rule. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s campaign against Untouchability is 
humanitarian above all. Mahatma Gandhi, in the opinion of 
the writer, •yould have been against Untouchability even if 
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not Hindu born. Being a Hindu there is a reli 
as well; that is, he declares that the Hindus must do 
penance for a centuries-old wrong inflicted on their fellow 
creatures. He declares that Hinduism must go if Untouch- 
abihty is to stay. This naturally makes a considerable number 
of conservative Hindu poHticians support the movement. 
There is in die mind of the Hindu still an abnormal fear of a 
possible Muslem domination, and the unity of the forty miUion 
Untouchables with the Hindu community naturally seems 
one of the guarantees against such a menace. The “penance” 
idea of Mahatma Gandhi, which makes of the campaign a 
purely Hindu affair, makes it also exclusive. Hence there is a 
lot of undesirable sordid discussion between Muslems and 
Hindus round the anti-Untouchability campaign which must 
be painful for Mahatma Gandhi himself. The Hindu is always 
suspecting his Muslem countrymen of a desire to Islamize 
the Untouchables; the Muslems accuse the Hindus of a narrow 
religio-racial-nationalism which aims at dominating them in 
the future. In the opinion of the writer there is exaggeration 
in the fear-complex on both sides which could be done away 
with if the anti-Untouchability campaign were made into a 
nation-wide activity, excluding religion from it altogether. 
For as long as it is taken on a religious plane the misunder¬ 
standing and the conflict will continue. 

Studied from the Hindu point of view, this Untouchability 
campaign has introduced a new conception—^Hinduism with¬ 
out a social hierarchy. This is what the eleven vows taken by 
a selfless Hindu minority have done within Hinduism. 

But there i| another way in which the vows have a great 
external significance: that is, with regard to independence 
and freedom from foreign domination and domestic tyranny. 
The Hindu who once would have jumped at Dominion 
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^ would no longer accept it, even if Mahatma Gani 
imself advocated it. In this aspect of the Hindu for freedom 
the Muslems above all are asked to co-operate; and the means 
Mahatma Gandhi proposes are the same which have in the 
past been the cause of the subjection of the Hindu—^namely, 
Non-violence. 

“Thus God has laid the foundations of my life in South 
Africa, and sowed die seed of the fight for national self- 
respect,” he says. 

Satyagraha, the non-violent war of the Hindus, in its aim, 
procedure, and appHcation has already been explained. As 
Shervani has said, it is henceforth to be the supreme weapon 
of defence of the Hindu against not only foreign domination, 
but ag^st domestic tyranny in die future independent India, 
which may have once more to face the evil aspects of Asiatic 
administration. For Mahatma Gandhi has a clear-sighted 
valuation of the best as well as die worst in Asiatic systems, 
political or otherwise. Indians must be free, not only from 
foreign domination, but also from the degrading tyranny of 
Asiatic despotism. A people who accept it must always be 
exposed to the menace of foreign occupation; for it weakens 
man, and makes him lose his self-respect. For such a people, 
it is easier to accept foreign domination than for a nation 
whose members are comparatively free. It may be a true 
saying diat as long as die Asiatic peoples bow down to Asiatic 
forms of despotism, they will not be immune from foreign 
domination. No Independemce is lasting if there is no inner freedom 
in a nation. 

In the light of all that has been said with regard to Gandhism, 
what is the direction or the political form for India towards 
which Mahatma Gandhi is working ? 

The main point to remember is that Mahatma Gandhi is 
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all concerned with remaking Hindu society internal 
le aims at creating a Hindu nation capable of doing team¬ 
work in every national sense. For this it must be unified 
within. He expects the castes to evolve eventually into classes 
in the ordinary sense. As to whether he secs this class division 
in an economic, social, or religious light, there are no definite 
data. But one is inclined to believe that he thinks of them 
more as being economic strata. The picture a Hindu intel¬ 
lectual (who is not too modem in ideology) usually has in 
mind is a kind of guild-socialism, or a sociaHsm based on 
co-operatives, rather than on state-control. For them—rightly 
too—it would preserve the Hberty of the groups, while a 
complete state-control would be a further enslavement. 

His plea against mechanical industrialism also aims at pre¬ 
serving Hindu society from exploitation by native or foreign 
capitahsts. Further, Mahatma Gandhi beUeves that absolutely 
mechanized industrialism would eventually lead the Hindu 
nation—^when it is free—into Imperialism in quest of markets. 
There has been no escape from it so far for any highly indus¬ 
trialized nation. Hence the effort to produce more for home 
consumption, rather than for foreign trade. Withal Mahatma 
Gandhi does not seem to be totally against a certain amount 
of mechanization, or against a city-limited mechanized indus¬ 
try. He has so far taken a benevolent attitude towards the 
manufacturer and the miUowner. But he would control them 
and limit their activity to the city. 

Those vows of Mahatma Gandhi which are directly related 
to the trend of thought expressed in tlie writings of certain 
world-inteUigentzia, and to the longings of a considerable 
number of inarticulate human beings, are: 

(I) Ahimsa, or Non-Violence. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the scientific phrase. 
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urvival of the fittest,” used to have a single interpretation 
in the Western mind. The fittest was die one who was armed 
and able to fight. Since the Great War, especially after its 
effects, the “fittest” means the one who is most capable of 
co-operation with his neighbours. The word co-operation, 
together with interdependence, the inevitable cause of the 
first, has come to stay. It is possible to quote infinitely from 
men of science and thought, and to cite organizations, political 
or othenvise, which would prove that the latter interpretation 
is taking root. The quotation which best expresses the force 
of this new interpretation of survival is from an internationally 
great scientist: 

In the history of the world, the prize has not gone to those 
species which specialize in methods of violence, or even in defensive 
armour. In fact, nature began with producing animals encased in 
hard shells for defence against the ills of Hfe. It also experimented 
in size. But smaller animals, without external armour, warm¬ 
blooded, sensitive, and alert, have cleared these monsters off the 
face of the Earth. Also, the lions and tigers are not the successful 
species. There is something in the ready use of force which defeats 
its own object. Its main defect is that it bars co-operation. Every 
organism requires an environment of friends, partly to shield it 
from violent changes, and pardy to supply it with its wants. The 
gospel of force is incompatible with social life.* 

One has to take the armaments of great nations as the hard 
shells of these prehistoric monsters, necessary for defence 
against the ills of life. But they will pass away and give place 
to those nations whose only weapon is their capacity for 
co-operation. That in spite of the technical superiority for 
destruction of the greater nations the future is not theirs has 
become one of the scientific assumptions of the day. So much 
so that within these very strongly armed nations pacifism is 
* Science and the Modern World, by Whitehead, pp. 257-8. 
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Ig ground. The question is how to defend one’s self, afe 
^ow to obtain one’s rights by pacific means from a neigh¬ 
bour, or from a Government armed to the teeth. 

That this point has been considered, and that a new non¬ 
violent method with a more pacific procedure is being evolved, 
is evident. The League of Nations, strikes, blockades, boy¬ 
cotts, are the early signs of Satyagraha in the West. The general 
strike in England in 1926 was, in the opinion of the -writer, 
an admirably organized and carried-out Western Satyagraha 
as applied internally to a nation. Its evolution into a more 
comprehensive non-co-operation of a larger section of a 
nation would paralyse any Government, and force it to study 
the just demands of the people. A Government may shoot a 
few hundreds, but it cannot afford to decimate its own people 
on whom its o-wn existence and power depend. 

Unfortunately the Satyagraha between nations, in spite of 
the existence of the League of Nations, will take a longer 
time and needs a more efficient organization. But the realization 
that war does not pay, the reahty of the absolute hold of 
economic forces on the lives of highly industrialized nations, 
may eventually lead to a more hopeful organization, and die 
application of Satyagraha between nations. For the alternative 
is diat of inter-destruction, which means nations being wiped 
off the face of the earth. 

(II) Freedom from Untouchability. 

Side by side -with the trend of thought which cries out for 
more and more equal treatment for all men, there is also that 
which is for suppressing a section of humanity. As none of 
us are sinless enough to throw a stone at the sinner, it is better 
not to mention nations or peoples who are doing it; suffice 
it to say that it is based mosdy on colour and race, just as it 
used to be in ancient India, the home of Untouchability. 
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'l3«Tefore it is good to see where this mentality has landed 
Hinduism, and how Hinduism is straggling to get rid of the 
canker, which must sooner or later lead to the deterioration 


of a people. Strangely enough it is not the oppressed, but the 
oppressor, who eventually comes to grief. While the Untouch¬ 
ables survived the inhuman treatment they were exposed to, 
and are now a potential force on which Hinduism is counting 


for its salvation, the Brahman, the one responsible for Un- 


touchability, is of infinitely less importance. Although Un- 
touchabihty, like slavery in other ancient civihzations, was 


considered a necessity, it carried witliin itself the germs of 
decay and punishment. Life needs elbow-room to expand 


and express itself, as much as a certain amount of discipline. 

(Ill) Body-Labour. 

As this vow included the anti-machinery part of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s teachings, one could quote from no end of celebrities 
who share Mahatma Gandhi’s feelings. The most recent 
pubKcation on the subject is that of Dr. Alexis Carrel, a great 
and internationally respected scientist. In his book called Man 
the Unknown he touches upon this point, and regrets mechani¬ 
zation as not only an obstacle to creativeness of the ordinary 
man, but also as having a disastrous effect by preventing an 
all-round development of man. He says: 

The worker spends liis life repeating the same gesture tliousands 
of times each day. He manufactures only single parts. He never 
makes the complete object. He is not allowed to use his intelligence. 
He is the bUnd horse plodding round and round the whole day 
long to draw water from a well. Industrialism forbids man the 
very mental activities which could bring him every day some joy. 
In sacrificing mind to matter, modem civiHzation has perpetrated 
a momentous error. 

This citation from Dr. Carrel covers only body-labour in 
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to handicrafts. The necessity for some body-labour 
with relation to the earth, that is, the necessity of maintaining 
the majority of human beings attached to the land, is illustrated 
by the gist of what a Jewish intellectual once said to the 
writer in New York; 

To me anti-Semitism is understandable although I suffer from it. 
The Jew is not like other men. He has been too long divorced from 
contact with nature and its laws. This has given him a one-sided 
view of life, this has made him abnormal, made him get artificial 
and unreal values. A people divorced from the earth must be 
ignorant of the essential aspects of life. Until the Jew goes back to 
the earth he will be a strange, over-speculative, even dangerous 
human being. 

The last thing to be said about Maliatma Gandlii’s teachings 
is that, though derived from ancient times, he has chosen the 
principles and facts which are the common dilemmas of the 
world of to-day. Further there is a permanent spirit of trial 
and error about it. This preserves his experiment from getting 
too fixed, and allows lattitude for liis successors to carry on 
his work unhampered by too much sectarianism. This point 
he makes clear by repeating often that there is no finality in 
his conclusions. It is this which makes of him a practical 
leader, and enables him to externalize his visions and concepts, 
which liis critics consider as those of a visionary. “My life, 
through insistence on truth, has taught me the beauty of 
compromise,” he says. And m this sense Mahatma Gandi is 
more like Lenin than any other modem figure, with the 
only difference that while Lenin used both violent and non¬ 
violent methods alike, and while he controlled all the forces 
of a mighty state to bring about his changes, Mahatma Gandhi 
has remained within the Umits of non-violence, and has had 
tlie control of no Government force to do his bidding. On the 
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«trary he has had to lead his people when under persecution, 
even in jail. Looked at from this point of view, the Hindu 
leader appears greater and much more historically unique than 
the Russian leader. The balance remains in favour of the 
Hindu, even when one considers that the Russian had to 
make changes far more fundamental than the Hindu; for die 
means commanded by the Russian were not witliin the reach 
of the Hindu. 

This is Gandhism in a nutshell as seen by the writer in 1935. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Jawaharlal Nehru, the Socialist Leader 

We have already spoken of Socialism as a tendency in India 
even among the Communalists of the most orthodox type. 
Jawaharlal Nehru chffers from them in the sense that the 
Socialism he has in mind is an exportation. But he differs 
from tlie other political leaders of all denominations in a 
more fundamental way. He unifies all problems in India as 
being common to all Indians. In his mind there is no Muslem 
or Hindu or Parsee; every son of India is an Indian, 

Jawaharlal Nehru naturally comes into conflict mostly with 
Hindu Communalists, who are the most organized in India. 
It is, as we have already mentioned, controlled by the body 
called the “Hindu Mahasabha.” The Socialists who have taken 
Sociahsm from Europe and not from their Scriptures, usually 
call the “Hindu Mahasabha” an instrument of vested interest, 
that is, a capitalist formation with no definite interest in the 
masses, or plans for their betterment; an association of job¬ 
hunters; die strongest support of foreign domination. There 
is some truth in those charges; yet if it were nothing else but 
that, it would not be worth mentioning as one of the forces 
in Hinduism. It would be blovra to pieces of itself just like a 
card-house. As a matter of fact, it is a structure with deep 
foundations in the soil. In the first place Communalism still 
represents the dominant Hindu mentahty. In the second place 
the men of Mahasabha are not all jobJiunters; on the con¬ 
trary, their danger Ues in the fact that they are convinced, 
and within their field they have created admirable educational 
and economic institutions for the masses. Further, quite a 
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iMber of them profess Socialism of a sort, reconciling Coni- 
munahsm with Socialism. All this they derive from ancient 
Hinduism, and it constitutes an effective prophylactic serum 
against an imported and classless Socialism, 

From the political point of view it is difficult to class them 
all as supporters of foreign rule. When the Hindu CommimaUst 
is surrounded by a Muslem majority, he openly advocates the 
continuation of foreign rule. But when he is part of a Hindu 
majority (which is oftener the case) he is a Nationahst. But in 
his mmd India is a Hindu nation. There should be no place 
for the Muslem hi it. He openly declares “No peace so long 
as there are any Muslems or Christians.” His Nationalism is 
Fascism based on reUgio-racial foundations. The Muslem 
expresses tliis in a nutshell when he talks of a possible Hhidu 
Communahst rule hi a future Independent India: “We will 
be the future Untouchables if they rule.” 

But dus is not by any means the only possible result. The 
Muslems both m number and virility constitute a body which 
could not be easily reduced to such a fate. Besides, contra¬ 
dictory as it may sound, there is also a possibility of Hindu 
and Muslem Communahsm making common cause, as both 
represent vested interest, and both are frightened of any new 
political creed which may menace their ultra-conservative 
social forms. 

The political creed advanced by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
is entirely opposed to all the preceding poHtical creeds. The 
greatest difference between him and other political leaders 
among the Hindus is that he aims at changhig old Hinduism 
entirely. Jawaharkil Nehru is descended from a Cashmiri 
Brahman family which migrated two hundred years ago to 
the rich plains in quest of fortune. Holding high office under 
the last Muslem rulers gave them a traditional famUiarity 
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the Muslem culture and outlook. On the other hsuil 
le family was very early Westernized, and had contact with 
the English. Witli occasional setbacks, the Nehru family 
remained prosperous, highly cultured, and one which was 
very little hampered by caste traditions and barriers. 

Motilal Nehru, the father, was an outstanding personahty 
and a brilHant lawyer. Up to the last few years of his Hfe his 
politics never took an active form, but whenever he entered 
the political arena he showed the same backbone and courage 
as he did in all his legal career. His portrait presents a man 
of vigour and force, with the clear-cut and domineering 
mask of a Roman senator. From die writings of liis son, 
one presumes that Motilal Nehru had no inhibitions and 
metaphysical subtleties, such as possess the average Hindu 
intellectual. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was bom in 1889 and was the only son, 
and the only child up to his twelfth year. This meant a lonely 
childhood, as his primary education was by private tutors 
at home. He was sensitive to a degree, and given more to 
thinking and brooding than to physical activities and games. 

He completed his education in Cambridge, which made 
liis Westernization a profounder process than that of an 
average Hindu boy, as he had not been reared in an over¬ 
emphasized Hindu environment. It is probably for tliis very 
reason that he could later formulate a poHtical creed which 
is more on the Western side of ideology than any formulated 
by Hindu poHtical leaders or reformers. The same influence 
makes him interpret his poHtical creed without reference to 
any Hindu scripture. It gives a strange openness and unique¬ 
ness to his views, but also an aloofiiess when judged by the 
standards of a reHgion-obsessed Indian mind. He is evidently 
aware of it, for there is a half-formulated exasperation, if not 
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hostility, against religion. He saw that every barria^o 
a free and united India was raised in the name of reUgion; 
and, as his great ideal is a free India, he could riot think of 
rehgion in any other way but as one of the principal impedi¬ 
ments to freedom. This does not mean that he is a pure 
rationahst, and devoid of mystical fervour. He seems to 
reahze that to carry the masses one must appeal to their 
emotions as well as to their interests. 

After completing his education in England he returned 
home and found himself thrown into the political maelstrom. 
He came in contact with Mahatma Gandhi in 1919 when 
Maliatma Gandhi visited Allahabad in connection with 
Satyagraha against the Rowlatt Bills. He was an eyewitness 
to some of the tragic scenes connected witli tlie Satyagralia 
of that period. From 1920 to 1934 he was seven times in 
prison. But both his participation in the movement and 
his contact with India at the intervals of release gave him 
ample opportunity to study the principal aspects of Indian 
problems. 

This perpetual prison hfe during the best years of his youth 
and manhood had a formative effect on his character and 
mentahty. His innate tendency for thought was increased, 
and he developed an extraordinary capacity for lucid examina¬ 
tion of the Indian situation and its bearing on the outside 
world. His Glimpses of World History, two huge volumes, were 
written in prison, and they contain a painful but honest struggle 
to find in human history the key to the Indian puzzle. His 
autobiography, another voluminous work, was also written 
in prison, and has the same objective scrutiny and analysis 
both of self and of events. Poignant as it may seem, this 
superimposed loneliness on an already lonely soul has given 
him the power to turn to himself for fellowship and guidance. 
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range his thoughts and evolve liis poHtical creed mu 
turbed by external influences. 

“I believe tliat the whole Indian system must go, root and 
branch”; that is the essence of his political, social, and economic 
creed. And that creed is Soci^sm, a less maximalist form 
than that of present Russia, but nevertheless based on Marxism. 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s Nationalism, which exists side by side 
with his Socialism, is considered by him merely as an expedi¬ 
ency to get rid of foreign rule. As a matter of fact it is adopted 
by Asia in general, where there is foreign domination of any 
sort. But it also is dominating Japan, for political Nationalism 
must eventually lead to a Capitalist and Imperialist expansion. 
Jawaharlal Nehru explains clearly in his writings that he 
aims at avoiding Nationalism in this sense when India is 
independent. His ultimate ideal is “Freedom within the frame¬ 
work of International co-operative world federation.” Hence 
he aims at changing India from within. How he proposes to 
do it is contained in the following: 

(i) CommunaHsm must go; (ii) Capitalism must go, both 
native and foreign; (iii) A complete nationalization, where 
the state will handle India’s resources; (iv) Industrialization on 
a comprehensive scale must replace the hand-made industry; 
(v) Economics must replace the religious outlook in every 
aspect of mass development; (vi) Only in such a case can 
there be an economic and social equality, only in such an 
event can there be unity and nationhood as Jawaharlal Nehru 
understands it: “I do not think that unity will come by merely 
repeating it.... It will come from below. Social and economic 
problems will inevitably bring other problems to the front. 
They will create differences along other lines, but the com¬ 
munal cleavage wfll go.” 

Without minimizing various odier active elements in present- 
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'Iffiliduism, one can say with certainty that Mahatma 
Gaildhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, both as personalities and as 
formative forces, are the most important. Mahatma Gandhi is 
the continuation of the nineteenth-century Hindu reform 
movements, as well as the resurrector of more humane and 
spiritual principles of old Hinduism applied to life. With 
Jawaharlal Nehru, at least in ideology, the break with the 
Hindu past is complete. Yet in spite of the basic differences of 
principle, these two remarkable men are in close co-operation. 
For their objective is die same—externally, independence by 
pacific means, and when that independence is attained, co¬ 
operation with the outside world; internally, a state which 
will function for the good of the Indian masses. As to the 
differences: 

Mahatma Gandhi bases all life round religion or spirit, 
Jawaliarlal Nehru round economics. Mahatma Gandhi pro¬ 
poses to keep the original pattern of Hinduism with some 
alterations, but he aims at giving it a new spirit, and working 
out a new modus vivendi to ensure equal rights to all. He 
stands for class from an occupational point of view, but the 
barriers between these classes should be flexible enough to 
allow the individual who finds his talents not fitted to his 
own class to pass to another. Jawaharlal Nehru wants the old 
system to go, root and branch. Mahatma Gandhi’s solution 
for labour problems is not definite, but his plan for rural 
India is clear. It aims at reviving the village as the umt of the 
Indian nation, free within certain limits, self-sufficient rather 
than interdependent. Minimum mechanization and maximum 
hand-industry are in Mahatma Gandhi’s mind the only solu¬ 
tions for surplus leisure and for a limited freedom with respect 
to tlxe state. Mahatma Gandhi is a decentralist and a demo¬ 
crat. Jawaharlal Nehru’s plan for rural India is not clear beyond 
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v^^D0i>position for abolishing the landlord system. His plan ior 
labour in the cities is that of the current socialist system. He 
is a radical-centralist, that is, he does not accept autonomy 
of groups. But he is also a democrat. 

In Mahatma Gandhi’s lifetime there can be no break between 
the two leaders. Jawaharlal Neluru would not break even if 
he could, for he is sincerely attached to Mahatma Gandhi, 
and considers him the unique leader in India. Further, even 
if he wished to break away he could not do so witliout losing 
his hold over the Hindu masses, and to some extent over 
other Indian groups. 

“Do the Indian people want an uprooting change ?” 

This is the question the Indian asks in speaking about 
Jawaharlal Neluru. Jawaharlal Nehru’s answer is, “Let us find 
out by consulting tire masses.” But this proposition for a 
Constituant Assembly is only for the time when India will 
be free. 

Besides tliese two prominent men, tlie Congress seems to 
be as vital and as strong as ever. It also remains the most repre¬ 
sentative body in India. More so for the ELindu than the 
Muslem. Nevertheless a great many prominent Muslems and 
a considerable number of young Muslems support the Con¬ 
gress. As to the masses, beyond the fact that they seem to 
have taken sincerely to constitutional ways, one can say 
notliing. Do they want Communahsm ? Will they stand for 
a united nation? Will tliey really gather round economic 
issues ? A ll these are in tlie womb of time. 

These are the Hindu personalities, thought-forces and, 
to some extent; the position of the masses in the Indian 
Melting-pot. 




CHAPTER XXIII 



%L 


Islam in the Melting-pot 


IsiAM is a religion and a threefold code of life: individual, 
social, and political. For the majority of Moslems outside 
India, and for all Muslems in India, these three aspects are 
a seamless garment. 

(I) Indwidual 

A belief in One God, in His Messengers (the prophets) and 
in the inspired Books. Mohammed is the last messenger. 
Monotlieism is the alpha and omega of the Islamic creed. 
The opening line of the Koran is: “Praised be the God of all 
the worlds,” and every Moslem begins his prayers with that 
line. It means that the Moslem is not a special favourite, but 
that God is the God of all Hfe. If the Moslem at different 
times in his history has developed a superiority or inferiority 
complex, the fault is not in his Faith. The definition of a 
Moslem in the Koran is given as one who “submits to the 
Will of God,” and one “who is the doer of good and the 
hater of evil. . . .” Islam is not different from any other 
rehgion in this basic respect. What may seem a little different 
in Islam is, first there is no intermediary between God and 
mans conscience; second, there is no duality. Body and soul 
are to be equally taken care of, and made worthy. Cleanliness, 
restraint, health are implicit in the Faith. An Islamic prayer is 
one in which body joins with spirit. 

(II) Social 

An emphasis on two aspects of hfe: the relation of man to 
man, and Social Justice. They are interdependent, and two 
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!5Kd^ples underlie them; first, that there is a difference 0^ 
language and culture between peoples, which must be mutually 
respected; second, that there is no race superiority. Islamic 
society is classless. Origins, colour, race are neither handicaps 
nor privileges. The criterion of superiority is based for the 
individual on knowledge, wisdom and moral attributes; and 
for a nation on tlie degree of Social Justice it can estabhsh. 

The economic creed of Islam derives from its conception 
of Social Justice. *‘Man is man because of his labour. Men 
and women must enjoy the fruits of their labour. . . Hence 
the supreme emphasis is laid on labour. Capital is of secondary 
importance, and it is not productive in itself. Its function is to 
regulate labour and the economic relations of men. There¬ 
fore to take interest on capital is among the cardinal sins in 
Islam. Also property-rights are sacred. Whether always 
operative or not, these principles are still uncontested and 
xmanimously agreed upon among those who call themselves 
Muslems. 

(Ill) Political 

[a) The early period, beginning with the Propliet himself, 
lasted throughout the reigns of the first four Klialifs, namely 
Abu-Bakir, Omar, Osman, and Ah. That is thirty years. It 
was Democracy in the broadest sense. The head of the State, 
the Khahf, was elected by popular vote (Ijami-Ummet) just 
as the Americans elect their President. The Khahf was both 
the chief executive and head of the Faith. The civil and the 
mihtary were under his orders. The legislative and the judicial 
were under the doctors of law and the judges. These were an 
independent body with the power to depose the Kliahf if he 
departed from justice. On the odier hand, die Khahf within 
the precincts of die Holy Law had his veto. The law was 
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^nade. That is, derived from the Koran and from, Hi 
rthcntic sayings of the Prophet). The interpretation of the 
Law lay with the judges; they were allowed freedom of 
judgment (Ijtihat) and the right to select which laws were 
apphcable. 

Islam spread swiftly, so swiftly that the Western historian 
seems at a loss to account for it. In the writer’s opinion, the 
spread of Islam was not due to its religious force merely, but 
also to its appeal to die democratic instincts of men. It was 
welcomed by oppressed peoples, and in its early stages was 
undeniably a great human revolution. It did the same as the 
Declaration of die Rights of Man did in the French Revolu¬ 
tion. What Islam preached from a religious platform, the 
French Revolution preached from a poHtical platform; and 
the Russian Revolution preached from an economic plat¬ 
form. Whether one approves or not of these three great 
human revolutions, one must accept them as facts. 

(b) The second period in Islam began with Muaviye, 
the founder of the Emeviye dynasty. The very name 
dynasty denotes the end of the democratic period. The ruler 
who was chief executive was no longer elected. The post was 
hereditary. Nevertheless the Muslem Arab ruler called him¬ 
self Khalif, though Islam was divided in its acceptance. Some 
beheved, and stiU beheve, that the Khdafat ended after the 
first thirty years of Islam; but the majority accepted the 
hereditary Arab Kliahf as the head of Islam. 

In the fifteenth century the Klulafat passed to the Ottoman 
Turks. The theoretic and spiritual power of the Turkish 
Khalif was accepted by the majority of Muslems, including 
the Indian Muslems. 

The revolutionary, or ratlier evolutionary, aspect of Islam 
ended in the ninth century, when Islamic Law was codified 
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. “Ijtihat” (freedom ofjudgmen 
interpretation ceased. This gave stability, but also introduced 
the seeds of stagnation. 

With the end of “Ijma-i-Ummet,” that is, the right of die 
people to elect their ruler, the political side of Islam was no 
longer Islamic. The individual was divided from the social 
and from the political. The democracy which was woven 
of these three aspects of life disappeared. The new form barred 
the popular voice from politics and strengthened the position 
of the ruler, giving him the power of a despot. The Muslem 
masses stiU insisted on having a Muslem state and a Muslem 
ruler; but they ceased to question whether their state and ruler 
fulfilled the inalienable democratic spirit of Islam. In the 
opinion of the writer, it is this acquiescence of Muslems to 
any fqrm of despotism, even to the most obscurantist, which 
has brought about their subjection. A government without 
the consent of the governed is a tyranny, and a people who 
passively accept any form of government must sooner or 
later lose their self-respect. 

From the ending of “Ijtihat” the social side of Islam suffered 
still more. A God-made law can endure if men have the right 
to adapt its fundamentals according to the necessities of an 
ever-changing life. The supreme wisdom of Islam, one which 
differentiates it from the Mosaic law, was this adaptability. 
“Changing times bring changing laws,” expresses the spirit 
of Islamic jurisprudence. This dynamism of Islam was again 
expressed by the Muslem atomist philosophers of the tenth 
century thus: “God creates anew from moment to moment; 
Time is composed of indivisible Nows, and if God were to 
cease to re-create from moment to moment, the Universe 
would vanish like a dream.” 

Islam entered the borders of India as early as 643. The 
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aest of Sind by the Arabs was effecred in the early eigi 
'century, but did not penetrate into India proper. However, 
there were a series of inroads through North-Western frontiers 
by Afghan, Persian Mogul, Turkish, and other central Asiatic 
peoples from the eighth to the twelfth centuries. Muslem 
rule in India was an established fact by the end of the twelfth 
century, and then followed the inevitable clash between these 
two types of civilization. It is remarkable tliat comparatively 
accurate records were left by the Muslem historians of the 
Islamic period. 

With regard to the clash between the Hindu and Muslem 
systems, the principal difference between them was tliat while 
the Islamic system gave latitude for social evolution, Hinduism 
gave latitude to the mind only and insisted on a fixed social 
pattern. The contact brought about changes in both. 

With regard to the accurate Muslem records, contrasted 
with the vague and incomplete Hindu records, the reason for 
the difference is obvious. The purely metaphysical Hindu 
mind, after giving a set form to its society, concentrated itself 
on philosophy, rehgion, and abstract thought. The more 
objective and dynamic mind of the Muslem retained its 
interest in liistorical and ever-changing human phenomena. 

The most important among the early documents is “Tahkik- 
i-Hind” (“An Inquiry into India”), by Alberuni. Alberuni 
came to India in the eleventh century, a Central Asiatic, in 
the retinue of Sultan-Mahmud of Ghazni. A mathematician 
and astronomer of fame, he was naturally interested in science 
among the Hindus. After a study of Sanscrit and the sacred 
Hindu hterature, he wrote his work in Arabic, the language 
of science among the Muslems at the time. After five odd 
centuries his book, which contained, besides science, an 
objective study of the manners and customs of the Hindus, is 
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sriSP^ronsidered a “marvel of well digested erudition” by 
modem scholars; and they are still unanimous about its 
uniqueness as a record of Hindu life by a non-Hindu. 

It influenced Muslem thought all over the world, and is 
one of the causes which has introduced a mystical and meta¬ 
physical ingredient into the hitherto objective and rationaHstic 
philosophy of die Muslems. Moreover, to the newly arrived 
Muslem, for whom the obvious polytheism of the Hindu 
masses was a shock, it brought the realization that behind 
this symbolism was a beHef in the Oneness of the Creator of 
life. One can almost call Alberuni the first bridge between 
the Muslem and Hindu intellectuals. Further, he freely criti¬ 
cizes not only the Hindu, but the Muslem of his time as well. 

AU conquerors are conquered in turn. But there is a 
difference between die conquerors who are attached to some 
outside Power and thereby retain their individuality, and the 
conquerors who have no outside attachment and must settle 
down on the land of their conquest and make it their per¬ 
manent home. The Muslem conquerors of India were of the 
second kind, therefore destined to a greater degree of assimi¬ 
lation. Islam and Hinduism had to find a mutual setdement, 
with or widiout the desire of the conquerors and the conquered. 
The assimilation must have begun on top, for it is evident 
that the Muslem elite fell under the spell of Hinduism. A 
synthesis of Hindu and Muslem culture was soon created 
and a distinedy new art came into existence on the Indian 
soil. The very languages the conquerors spoke, MongoUc, 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, etc., amalgamated with the Sanscrit, 
took its grammar, and came into being under the name of 
Urdu. The administrative machinery, especially the civil side 
of it, was predominandy Hindu. Converts to Islam multipHed. 
There was obviously some force used, but not on any extensive 
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The spread of Islam among the Hindus was perh^" 
'“due to its democratic appeal to the lower castes. The majority 
of Moslems in India, with the possible exception of tlie Frontier 
Provinces, are Hindu by race. 

The adjustment and amalgamation of the masses, though a 
slower process, took place perhaps more fundamentally. A 
common country, common interests, and perpetual proximity 
have knitted them into a greater unity than is realized outside. 
Discounting the riots, wliich are temporary and not general, 
the Muslem masses, both rural and city dwellers, are nearer 
to the Hindu tlian they are to any outside Muslem. Even the 
rabid communaiist, in spite of his rigid ideology, is nearer to 
the Hindu communaHst than he is to any Muslem outside 
India; and, as was to be expected, a tightening of social 
usages took place. The writer can say with certain knowledge 
that, with the possible exception of Persia (which she does 
not know) there is no other Muslem society in the world as 
rigid as that of the Indian Muslems. 

When the Muslem regime reached its lowest point the 
Hindus began to rise and estabHsh an independent rule here 
and there. But, unfortunately, theirs was as reactionary as 
that of Muslems. There is not much to choose between a 
Sivtyi and an Aurengzeb, the typifcahy narrow and equally 
cruel Hindu and Muslem rulers respectively. And the conquest 
of India was easier than is generally beheved when one knows 
sometliing of its political state before the British conquest. 
With the advent of the Enghsh, India entered a new stage on 
its development. 

The Hindus in die earHer stage suffered less from the 
British rule than the Muslems. They were communally well 
organized for centuries; they had experience in the civil side 
of the administration; and they accepted foreign rule more 
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than the Muslems. Also Western penetration, diroi^ 
feir educational and other activities, made them realize the 
weak point in tlieir social pattern—the subdivision of the 
community, which if not removed would make alien rule 
perpetual. From the early nineteenth century onwards one 
sees all Hindu reform movements trying hard to remove 
caste barriers. 

The Muslems, by the democratic nature of their society, 
have next to no communal organizations. Besides, conquering 
and ruling peoples rarely have. Economically, Hke aU other 
conquering peoples, they lived on the backs of the conqtxered, 
at least in the early period of their conquest. In the Frontier 
Provinces Muslems had settled very early, therefore there was 
a rural class; and in the cities they dominated labour because 
of their numerical superiority, though even there they did 
not dominate capital. In the rest of India, the peasantry, the 
trader, and tlie middle class were mostly Hindus, and dicir 
hold on capital was complete. 

There are two points worthy of attention as they have some 
bearing on die events of to-day, and probably of to-morrow, 
(i) Frontier Provinces were the homelands of the Muslems, 
and stiU are. In the rest of India, even when the Mogul regime 
was established, the Muslfeans were merely a ruling minority; 
and the nature of their rule, though not exactly that of a 
colonizing empire, was affected by the Hindu majority, who 
were to come sooner or later into their own. This fact stands 
out strongly in a certain separattist movement among the 
Muslems of the Frontier. We will speak of that later, (ii) The 
inability of die Muslem mentality to adapt itself to Capitalism. 
Tt is perhaps not mere coincidence that during the entire 
development and domination of Capitalism, Muslem society, 
economically speaking, sank lower and lower. 
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all this in mind it is easy to see that it was nai 
lere should be economic disintegration among the Muslems 
of India at the moment they ceased to be the ruling class, 
control the jobs, and impose taxes on the masses. A communal 
organization could have saved them at the time. They had 
none. The Muslem revival of Sir Saiyid Ahmad was an upper 
middle-class affair which did nothing for the Muslem masses. 
However, it was a landmark, for it brought together all those 
trends of thought which were on modem lines. 

What was the stage of development among the Muslems 
during and after the Great War—the period which gave birth 
to a New India diough the shape was still indefinite ? 

All India remained loyal to the Bririsli Empire during the 
Great War. The Muslem soldiers fought the soldiers of their 
Khalif ia the Near East, side by side with Sikhs, Gurkhas, and 
Yorkshire troops. Clearly in the mind of the educated Indian, 
and dimly in the mind of the masses, diere was expectation 
of a reward for this service. That was the Dominion Status. 
And, for the first time in recent times, the possibility of Hindu 
and Muslem unity around a poHtical ideal was a reality. They 
made common cause. 

The Muslem-Indian allegiance to England during the Great 
War demolished a strong historical myth—^it showed that 
political Pan-Islamism was a mere bogey. The attachment 
of the Indian Muslem to the interests of his country was a 
greater reality than his solidarity with Muslems outside India. 
When there was a choice between the interests of India and 
their religious sentiment, the choice went to tlie interests of 
India. Had England given Dominion Status to India, the 
writer believes that the Khilafat agitation would have remained 
in the sentimental field only. 

It would be useful for the Western Powers with Muslem 
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also a distinct sense of nationliood separate from their religious 
life. The Indian Muslem would resent an Afghan-Muslem 
domination and fight it; the Arab-Muslem would resent a 
Muslem-Turkish domination and fight it as much as he would 
any non-Muslem domination, if he ever got his mdependence. 
The German Emperor in the past, Signor Mussolini in the 
recent past, posing as protectors of Islam, were indulging in 
a futile theatrical gesture. The first objective of die Muslem 
peoples is for complete independence. And after that what 
they need is not a protector or suzerain so much as a collabo¬ 
rator and co-operator, when and wherever their economic 
and political interests demand it. 

How did the Khilafat movement get mixed up with the 
Indian national struggle > What did it really mean ? 

The Muslem, as we have already said, considered the 
Khalif as the spiritual head of Islam. But this feeling differs 
from that of the CathoHc allegiance to the Pope. Whereas 
the Pope has no temporal power, die Khalif must have tem¬ 
poral power in order to be recognized as the Head of the 
Faith. The Turkish Sultan who was also the KhaUf had to 
have temporal power in order to remain a Klialif. The menace 
to Turkish Independence after the Turkish defeat in die Great 
War was a menace—the minds of the Muslem Indians— 
to the Kliilafat as well. This point was well realized by the 
British statesmen. So they made repeated declarations that, 
whatever the result of the war, the Khalif would have his 
temporal power; that is, die people he ruled would remain 
independent. So the Khalifat agitation seemed not so much 
due to sympathy for the Turks, threatened by extermination 
or subjection, as it is for the preservation of an Institution. 
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/&is was only on the surface. The psychology of me 
idian, especially that of the educated Indian, was a much 
more complicated one. The Turks were the last Muslem 
people to Se threatened by a complete loss of independence. 
They were also an Eastern people. So when the Muslem and 
the Hindu collaborated to preserve the temporal power of 
the Khahf it was a question of self-respect of the East in 
general, as well as a religious question for the Muslems. 
Hence, in the Indian struggle for Dominion Status in 1920-24, 
the Khilafat was an issue which had a nationalist significance 
as well as a religious one; and it created a tie between the 
Hindu and the Muslem. Among die masses who did not 
understand this clearly, the poor Hindu who sacrificed his 
meal to give an anna to the Khilafat Fund became much 
more of a brother to the Muslem Indian than the other 
Muslems outside. As for the educated Muslem youth, they 
explained to the writer their sentiments on die subject in 
these terms: 

“It was the only time when we fully tasted the ecstasy of 
national unity around India’s independence. The Khilafat for 
us did not have die religious significance it had for the older 
generation, or for the masses. We even ceased to analyse 
Non-Co-operation. The supreme reality for us was that we 
were a united nation, and could stand by each other, shoulder 
to shoulder unto death. No one outside India can reali2e the 
sacred emotion which ^wept over all India by the mere fact 
of complete unity between the Muslem and the Hindu. It 
made 360 million people fast on the same day, pray at the 
same hour, and take die same vow of sacrifice for the 
independence of our Motherland.” 

In die opinion of the writer it is this psychology which 
brought the Khilafat agitation into the Indian national struggle 
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^i^Siidependence. The Muslems at the time had strong and^ ^ 
remarkable leadership. Maulana Mohammadr AH, Dr. Ansari, 
Hakim Ajmal and others were crystallizing Muslem opinion 
around their persons and the ideas they stood for. They 
represented the ideal of independent India and the better 
organization and training of the Muslems as a part of tlieir 
ideal. Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership was sincerely accepted 
by the Muslems as much as by the Hindus. And Mahatma 
Gandlii accepted the Khilafat question as a side issue and 
stood by his Muslem collaborators. Hindu and Muslem were 
merely Indians struggling hand in hand for the ultimate 
independence of their common motherland. 

Though this sort of ideal brotlierhood within or between 
nations does not last, it creates, while it lasts, ideas and ten¬ 
dencies wliich carry on the sentiment into the future. But 
there also comes a revulsion, a reaction against it, due to a 
variety of self-interests or class-interests. It was especially sA 
in such a country as India, first, because it has so many contra¬ 
dictor)'^ interests and divisions; second, because on the whole 
Indians have been subjected to foreign domination too long, 
and are not ready for a common and sustained effort and 
sacrifice for independence—as would be the case with a people 
who have always been independent. And the reaction came 
when Non-Co-operation was suspended. And the Muslems 
received a great blow to their rehgious feelings when the 
Khilafat was abolished by the Turks. And they could not 
understand at the moment the reason wliich led the Turks to 
abolish the institution. Further, tliere was no other com¬ 
pletely independent Muslem nation to revive the Khilafat, 
or shoulder the responsibility of having such a white eleph ant. 

For every Muslem nation wliich stood for the Khilafat as an 
institution would be a target for the attacks of those Western 
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'^rs who owned Muslem colonies. Rightly or wrongly 
they believed that a complete subjugation of Muslems would 
never take place so long as they had this sentimental allegiance 
to an outside institution. The frustration of Islamic feehngs 
of the Indian Muslem is well expressed by Dr. Ansari in the 
introduction to the Conflict of East and West (by Hahd^ Edib, 
pubhshed by Jamia-Millia-Islaniia Press/Delhi): 


It is difficult for any one not Indian Muslem to realize wliat 
Pan-Islamism means to the Indian Muslems. ... It is not a senti¬ 
ment inspired by interest, policy or worldly wisdom; it lias no 
definite practical end in view. But strange to say, it is just for these 
reasons that Pan-Islamist sentiment has been one of the Indian 
Muslem’s most sacred and exalted passions. . . . 

A little further he says: 


Pan-Islamism in India was not in the main political. With the 
vast myority of Indian Muslems its appeal was purely religious. 
And thus a discussion of Pan-Islamism inevitably leads to a dis¬ 
cussion of religion. . . . 

But I feel that the Indian Muslems should understand that their 
perspective was faulty. They have a tendency, as have all those who 
are isolated, to identify not only their belief but also manners and 
customs witli the prescriptions of their faith. Religion and social 
life are no doubt inseparable, and a society that overlooks the 
rehgious element is sure to drift from one vicious whirlpool to 
another. But the position of a society which lacks the judgment to 
distinguish between conservatism and stagnation is equally 


msecure. 


This declaration of Dr. Ansari’s confirmed the belief of the 
writer that Pan-Islamism for the Indian Muslem was a sort 
of sublimation or compensation for the loss of a thing without 
which his self-respect is not complete. If he himself had lost 
his pohtical rights, he at least consoled himself with the fact 
that there was an Independent Muslem Nation which also 
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,e costly privilege of maintaining the Khilafat, the insti¬ 
tution which, in his mind, was a necessity for the self-respect 
of the Islamic world. 

Dr. Ansari was the last of the great Muslem leaders of 1920. 
And a closer contact, as well as being present at the discussions 
which took place in his house, made the writer believe that 
he and his late colleagues had brought something new into 
the Indian Muslem’s poHtical outlook. It was this: though he 
and his group believed that religion played the predominant 
part in shaping man’s conduct and ideas, they also held that 
the political ideal must be conformed to the spirit and not to 
the letter of Islam. This point has already been discussed in the 
first part in connection with Jamia’s teachings. Though small, 
the Jamia centre and what it stood for seemed to the writer 
the only clearly formulated political and Muslem social 
ideology. In its poHtical aspect it seemed like an attempt to 
understand the inalienable democracy of Islam as it was in the 
earher Islamic society. 

It win be some time before India reaHzes Dr. Ansari’s 
contribution to India’s nationhood, for he has left almost 
no written personal documents. He was not merely a bridge 
between Hindus and Muslems. He was the symbol of a new 
poHtical conception. He was often criticized because of his 
consistency. And consistency is not the usual characteristic of 
a successful poHtician. But his mission in Hfe was not that 
of a successful poHtician, it was that of a pioneer. He clearly 
saw the incompatibility of NationaHsm or narrow reHgion 
with the sort of democracy he dreamed for India. In a letter 
dated May 5, 1936, sent to the writer just before he died, he 
said, “I consider the brotherhood of man as the only real tie, 
and partitions based on race or reHgion are, to my mind, 
artificial and arbitrary, leading to division and factious fights. 
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la|ii^alism of a general and liberal type I can appreciate, 
but not the jingo nationalism of the German or the Italian 
type. Nationalism as a step to Internationahsm I can put up 
with. I am deliberately using the phrase, ‘piit up with.’ But, 
nationalism as it is conceived even among us Indians is to 
my belief not very helpful. The nationalism of a subject 
race is a defensive armour, and is the inevitable result of the 
grinding poverty to which the subject peoples are forced and 
the daily humiliations to which they are subjected. But, even 
that has its Hmits. I think it should be kept in bounds. Other¬ 
wise it is liable to react and do us harm.” 

This extract is by no means the only instance which proved 
Dr. Ansari’s uncompromising behef in Democracy as the only 
objective of his pohtical creed. Though he repeated that the 
religion of man shaped his social and even political creed, he 
did not beheve in a politically separate Muslem community. 
He often said that future India, if it aimed at independence, 
must be a field of co-opcration between men of different 
faiths. But though they must live according to the moral 
dictates of their faith, they must not bring theological subtleties 
into modem political forms. 

During the writer’s visit to Delhi, “Communal Award” 
was one of the frequent subjects discussed in his house. Com¬ 
munal Award, that is, eligibility to representative posts in pro¬ 
portion to the numerical strength of communities according to 
religion, was supported by Hindu-Commimalists when in a 
minority and rejected when in a majority. Except Dr. Ansari 
and men of his views, the Muslems backed communal award 
everywhere. The gist of these discussions on communal award 
between Dr. Ansari and men of opposite conviction was this: 

“We Muslems are being generous and more consistent when 
we uphold communal award both in Muslem majorities and 
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ties. It is the only safeguard against communal fric 
,e Hindu, when in a minority, can no longer have a griev¬ 
ance if he has definite representation and proportional posts,” 

Dr, Ansari answered: “But it wiU be accepting the fact 
that Hindus and Muslems will neither trust each other, nor 
are able to co-operate without interference of a third power.” 

“What if they came to a mutual understanding on the 
subject j” 

“I would oppose it still. It would perpetuate two things 
which prevent us becoming a nation in a modem sense: the 
fight for jobs by this or that community; the continuation 
of nations within a nation.” 

“But what do you say to the way the Muslem minority 
is treated?” Here they always gave a long list of grievances, 
showing how the Muslems were deprived of die chance of 
getting any representative post. 

“Let the Muslems then vote for the best Hindu, and let die 
Hindu minority vote for the best Muslem, one who will 
work for the good of all.” 

Once the writer asked Dr. Ansari: 

“May not the Communal Award be a temporary expediency 
to prevent Hindu-Muslem friction, until diere is a civic 
education which wiU change this communal mentaUty?”' 

He gave the writer a long lecture, the gist of which was: 

“No ... civic education begins with experience. Let us 
face the disaster of even friction, rather than retard our civic 
education. If the Muslems as a body throughout India would 
back the Hindus who are against Communal Award in 
principle we could do away widi the canker of Communal 
Award. This bone of contention over which we are fighting 
so shamelessly constitutes both the strength and the per¬ 
petuation of foreign domination,” 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Single Nationhood and Abdul-GafFar Khan 

Every Indian, whether Muslem or Hindu, must adopt one 
of two alternatives with all its drawbacks and advantages as 
an ultimate goal in his struggle for independence: one Indian 
nation or two (even several) nations ? 

Dr. Ansari was an uncompromising advocate of single 
nationhood. But he was by no means the only representative 
of this ideal among the Muslems. The idea of a single nation¬ 
hood for India had spread to the Frontier Provinces, and even 
among the tribes. The figure which symbolizes this conception 
on the Frontiers was Abdul-GafFar Khan. He must be given 
proper space and an objective analysis, for no one knows 
whether the Indians will not reach that political ideal in spite 
of die tremendous odds against it. 

Politico-religious risings led by picturesque and often 
fanatical figures are usual happenings on the Frontier. Although 
Abdul-GafFar Khan’s movement, erroneously called that of 
the “Red Shirts,” was also a politico-religious one, it was 
quite unique. 

Its differences were: (i) It had a simple but clear political 
aim, wliile previous risings were vague, carried on in the 
name of Allah, without any clear understanding as to what 
Allah wanted. (2) It was organized and led by a trained 
minority, while die othen were in the nature of a human 
storm raised by a solitary figure. (3) It was in the name of 
the Congress, that is, it aimed at Independence and unity of 
all India, wliile the previous ones were regional, for the sake 
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or for the Frontier areas, which are the 
lands of the Muslems. 

Its uniqueness lay, above all, in its non-violence. For the 
Frontiers that was a phenomenon which must necessarily 
interest both the historian and the psychologist. The Hindu, 
even the Muslem in India proper, may be a genuine believer 
in non-violence; but tlie consideration that non-violence 
is the only weapon possible for a disarmed nation against an 
armed is always there. The Frontier Muslems, especially the 
tribes, have or can procure arms, and can use them. If they 
have no chance of ultimate success, they have the power to 
worry and trouble the ruling power to a degree which the 
Indians not on the Frontiers have not. Further, they have a 
chance to escape from punishment because of the wild region 
they live in, and its strategic possibiHties for concealment. 
Besides, the Frontier men are imeducated and simple to a 
degree, therefore cannot think of consequences for a far-off 
future. But, above all, the Muslem of that type considers his 
rehgion as that of a fighting man, who settles his differences 
by a fight to a finish. 

Jawaharlal Nehxu, speaking about Abdul-Gaffar Khan, says: 

“It was surprising how this Pathan accepted tlie idea of 
non-violence far more so in. theory than many of us. And it 
was because he bcUeved in it that he managed to impress his 
people with the importhice of remaining peaceful in spite 
of provocation. He had attained an ama7mg popularity in the 
Frontier Provinces by sheer dint of quiet, persevering work, 
undaunted by difficulties. He was, and is, no poHtician as the 
politicians go; he knows nothing of the tactics and manoeuvres 
of poHtics. A tall man, straight in body and mind, hating fuss 
and too much talk, looking forward to freedom for his 
Frontier Province peoples withiu the framework ofIndian freedom.’* 
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dul-Gaffar Khan’s photograph shows a man over six 
feet, a giant. He has a long gaunt face with sunken cheeks and 
burning eyes. His long and powerful arms hang at his sides 
awkwardly in the manner of a timid boy. As a matter of fact, 
there is something of the child in Inm—that courage of the 
child for whom there is no impossibility. Yet he is totally 
different from a child in another respect. He wholly lacks the 
“play-spirit.” As one looks at his face the sense that “Life is 
real, Hfe is earnest,” seems to emanate from its tortured 
expression and luminous eyes. 

Abdul-Gaffar Khan is forty-seven years old. His family 
belonged to the Mohmadzei tribe, and his father, Khansaheeb 
Bahram Khan, was the chief of the Utmanzei village in the 
Peshawar district. The village is about twenty miles west, and 
is that through which one enters Afghanistan. In brief, he 
was die child of that sturdy and rugged country already 
described in reference to the writer’s visit to Peshawar. 

Three personahtics, representhig three reUgions and out¬ 
looks on hfe, influenced his career. The first was his father. 

Bahram Khan was the typical Frontier chief, a man of his 
word, trustwordiy to the degree that crowds of people deposited 
their savings with him. It was the custom in die Muslem 
East of the early nineteenth century for men to deposit their 
earnings with a trustworthy man rather dian with a bank. 

“He knew no revenge and he had something in him which 
instinctively told liim'that diere was no dishonour in being 
deceived;^ it lay in deceiving,” said Abdul-Gaffar Khan, 
speaking of his fadier (Ttt'o Servants of God, by Mahadev 
Desai, pubUshed by Hindustani Tiles Press, Delhi). 

» This reminds the writer of Mr. Appleby, the man who sold newspapers 
in Hampstead. The writer asked him one day: “You keep no accounts, are 
you not afraid of being cheated The answer was the same as Bahram Khan 
gave his son; “I had rather be cheated than cheat.*’ 
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village, before tlie British conquest, was of me 
kind already described in connection with Peshawar. The land 
was redistributed every five years by the council of elders, so 
as to keep equality in ownership. The chief had the same 
amount of land as the rest. His power had no material basis. 
But Bahram Khan’s father was made a landlord by the British, 
given hundreds of acres of land. Hence Bahram Khan inherited 
a state, and was a well-to-do man. 

His relations with the English were excellent. His people had 
all stood up for the British during the Mutiny. This, as well 
as his steadfastness and dignity, earned respect. The highest 
British officer in the land called him “Uncle.” 

He had no education, but knew the fundamentals of Islam. 
Innocent of aU theology, he taught his sons the meaning of 
Islam as “Submission to the Will of God”; also as right con¬ 
duct, faith, and love (Amal, Yakeen, Muhabbet). For him 
every man who believed in One God and acted rightly would 
secure salvation, any such man, whether he called himself a 
Muslem or not, was a Muslem for him. 

Abdul-Gaffar Khan had an elder brother. Dr. Khansaheeb. 
The writer got to know him at Salam House. Dr. Khansaheeb, 
as has been told, was very different from Abdul-Gaffar Khan. 
Although he also was as simple and as straightforward as a 
healthy child, he had a lot of the play-spirit. Further, Dr. 
Khansalieeb’s pohtics were not very clear, but followed the 
younger brother’s lead, partly because tliey were subject to 
the same early influence, partly because the younger brother 
has the spirit of the leader in him. 

There were no schools in their district. The Mosque schools, 
which had taught the Koran and an elementary form of 
knowledge, had gone under after the British conquest. But 
there were a few Mission schools, which were not held in 
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repute by the tribes. Bahrain Khan, braving adverse 
public opinion, sent his sons to one of them at Peshawar. 

As a matter of fact Bahram Khan, who went to prison at 
ninety-five for having stood up for his opinions, appears to 
have been a believer in progress. 

The brothers remained for two years at the Mission school. 

The Principal, the Rev. Wigram, must have been a fine 
representative of Christian civilization. He was the second 
personality who influenced Abdul-Gaffar Khan; and it was 
while he was there that he formed the early resolution of 
serving his people and raising their standard in the missionary 
spirit of which the Rev. Wigram was such a good example. 

JVIeantime the elder brother passed his matriculation examin¬ 
ation, and was sent to England to finish his medical studies. 
There was some fear that he might turn Christian, or setde 
down in England. He did neither, but he married a charming 
English wife. However, the second brother was not sent to 
England, although there was some talk of it. Instead, he 
wanted to enter the army. Because of his aristocratic descent 
this would have been easy. But when, during a visit to a 
friend in the army, he saw his friend insulted by an Enghsh 
officer of inferior rank, Abdul-Gaffar Khan gave up that 
desire. The rest of his education consisted of a year at AHgarh, 
and Iiis own reading. Hence he is a self-made man in matters 
of education. 

His first objective was to educate his people. As early as 
1911 he established schools for tliem. And until the end of 
the war his activities were not revolutionary. 

The Rowlatt Bills, which influenced India and brought 
Mahatma Gandhi into active politics, also flung Abdul-Gaffar 
Khan into political agitation. He had been, like the rest, 
expecting some sort of Home Rule as a reward of Indian 
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ie to the British during the Great War. The Frontr 
getting excited over the Rowlatt Bills, and meetings 
were taking place at which a hundred thousand people 
attended. Abdul-GafFar Klian was arrested, not for any 
special revolutionary act, but for his increasing influence over 
the Pathans, and for the poHtical awakening for which he 
was considered responsible. Why should a Pathan worry 
about what is happening in British India? The Rowlatt Bills 
were not for the Frontiers. But he was sticking to his con¬ 
ception of an India which would be united and free. Mahatma 
Gandlii’s influence—tlie third person to influence him—began 
at this period. He was imprisoned, and treated quite differently 
from die rest. This was in 1919. During aU liis imprisonment 
he had fetters on his feet, but there were no fetters to fit his 
legs. “Whether a special pair was made or not, I do not 
know,” he says, “but they were hard put to it to find a pair, 
and when they did put one on me, the portion above the 
ankle bled profusely. That apparently did not worry the 
authorities, who said I should not take long to get accustomed 
to it.” 

And he did get accustomed to it. What is more, he was 
having a practical training in inner non-violence, without 
wliich no one can be non-violent. Maliatma Gandhi describes 
training in violence as such; “You shoot at boards, then at 
targets, then at beasts. Then you are passed as expert in the 
art of destruction.” But non-violence has no outviard training. 
You become non-violent after submitting to violence without 
violent retort, after sticking to your belief and demonstrating 
in its favour by speech and action in the face of all violence. 
The first two terms of his imprisonment were the schools in 
which he trained himself in non-violence. And he is thankful 
for the opportunity of learning in the school of suffering. In 
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id the principle of non-violence is the only possible 
salvation of mankind.* 

In 1920 he was released, but threw himself into the Khilafat 
Movement, and in 1921 he returned to his village and laid the 
foundation of a national school at Utmanzei, trying to estab- 
hsh branch schools all over the province. There was no 
question of civil disobedience or non-co-operation. But his 
teaching and his influence over the Pathans were not viewed 
with favour by the authorities. The Chief Commissioner 
spoke to Bahram Khan, asking him to tell his son to desist 
from estabhshing schools. **Why should your son take it upon 
hi mH f to establish this school when no one else is interested 
in it?” said the Commissioner. The old man took his son to 
task and tried to make him give up the school. Said Abdul- 
Gaffar Khan: “Father, supposing all other people ceased to 
take interest in the Namaz (Muslem prayer), would you ask 
me to give it upj” “Certainly not,” answered the father. 
“I would never have you give up your religious duties, no 
matter what others do.” “Well then, father, this work of 
national education is like that,” said Abdul-Gaffar Khan. 
Having thus obtained his father’s blessing he continued, and 
was sentenced to three years of imprisonment. 

Those three years gave him the final baptism in suffering. 
Fetters, grinding prison labour, solitary cells ... he lost fifty- 
five pounds, and got scurvy and lumbago for chronic com- 


' The following extract from a Turkish poet and pacifist expresses Non¬ 
violence psychology very well. It is a part of his “credo” and is entitled, “I 
believe**: 

“Bloodshed breeds violence, and violence brings forth bloodshed; Hatred 
ii the fire lit by blood and can*t be quenched by blood, I believe. 

“Men are brothers ... a fancy you say! Let it be, in that fancy with a 
thousand hearts I believe. 

“Necks will be freed of yokes, wrists of fetters; Fists will be chained by 
that luminous chain I believe.** (By Tcwfik Fikrct.) 
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'IS- The Chief Commissioner sent word to him that 
e^wbuld promise not to tour the villages he would be 
allowed to keep his school, and would be released. Abdul- 
Gaflar Khan rejected the offer. He was a model prisoner, 
breaking no rule. But he went further than diat, he refused 
favours which the prison officials were w illing to confer on 
him. That would be allowing others to break rules, that 
would mean a breach of his principle. He implored them not 
to favour him. There were poor convicts who were willing 
to do his tasks. He said to them, “Let me tell you in all frank¬ 
ness, I cannot possibly tell Hes.*’ Neither would he close his 
eyes to petty corruption that was going on in tlie prison. 
Some warders would smuggle forbidden articles to the 
prisoners in return for a sum of money. He started preaching 
to the warders, asking them not to soil their hands with 
bribery. One said: “I find it impossible to make two ends 
meet. Abdul-Gaffar Khan said: “I wiU not tell you what 
to do. But I may tell you what you are doing is wrong.” 
The warder resigned. And as the influence of Abdul-Gaffar 
Khan was considered not the right kind he was transferred 
to Punjab jail. His fellow-prisoners there found it difficult to 
appreciate his rugged honesty, just as the prison warders and 
his fellow-convicts had found it difficult to tmderstand him 
in his first jail. He told them: “Once you compromise a 
principle, you not only compromise truth, but you com¬ 
promise self-respect. I know that those who did not think it 
a serious matter to receive contraband articles through obliging 
sources ended ultimately by bidding good-bye to their self- 
respect.” 

It was in Punjab jail that he formed friendships with Hindus 
and Sikhs and studied the Hindu scriptures, especially the 
Gita, and the Granth Saheb, the Holy Book of the Sikhs. 
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^924 he was out of jail, and was devoting all his timelo 
dal reform in his district. The national school he had estab- 
hshed at Utamnzei gave him die handful of men with whom 
he was to start his organization known as the “Khudai- 
Khidmatgars,” meaning “The Servants of God.” They had 
to take the following oaths: 

(1) To be loyal to God, community, and Motherland. 

(2) To be always non-violent. 

(3) To accept no rewards for service. 

(4) To be free of fear and ready for any sacrifice. 

(5) To live a pure life. 

The name of the Society once more brings us to the psycho¬ 
logy of the Muslem. The first allegiance must be to the 
supreme “Idea,” not to any symbol of it. AH the rest is 
secondary. And that is what makes Abdul-Gaffar Khan what 
he is. That is what made the simple Moslems of Benares 
stand out as more uncompromising and distinct than the 
older and better organized Hindu workers. 

The Servants of God were trained, and made to take long 
marches. Though the discipline was military, for Abdul- 
Gaffar Khan is a soldier in spirit, they were not allowed arms, 
not even lathis. The small body of men undertook to tour the 
district, to preach to the Pathans that violence, looting, blood- 
slied were wrong, and that their social system must be 
reformed. At first their uniform consisted of white hand- 
woven stuff, but as it became dirty in no time they adopted 
a brick-coloured chemise. Hence the name “Red Shirts,” 
which had nothing to do either with the colour or with the 
aims of Soviet Russia. 

Though these years were given to social work, the Servants 
of God had a definite political aim as expressed in their first 
oath: “To be loyal to . . . community, and Motherland.” 
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^-..firmer meant the Muslem, and the second all India 
India, in their minds, was represented by the Congress. In 
1929 India was plunged into Civil Disobedience. And tire 
five hundred Servants of God at once devoted themselves to 
carrying out the programme of the Congress. It consisted of 
picketing foreign cloth-shops and liquor-shops mostly. But 
if any member broke the rules of non-violence he was dis¬ 
missed at once. In 1930 the European Press was full of their 
doings, and represented them as a violent lot, without speci¬ 
fying the sort of violence they indulged in. 

In 1930 Abdul-Gaffar Khan was again arrested. His arrest 
caused tremendous excitement, and the membership of the 
society from five hundred swelled into thousands. There were 
meetings dispersed by lathi charges and shootings by the police. 

To the writer die psychological aspect of the movement 
was more interesting than its poHrical significance. Were they 
really non-violent ? Could a peojple who believed in force for 
centuries be conditioned to non-violence i 
Every Indian the writer questioned, whether for or against 
the movement, declared tliat they were non-violent. In the 
Frontiers the writer refrained from asking about them, as she 
sensed a too strong and pent-up emotion ready to explode. 
One unforgettable episode proved the depdi of the feeling 
of the Peshawaris in regard to the Servants of God. She was 
walking in die main street of Peshawar with a few com¬ 
panions. They were a silent lot, and let her see the place for 
herself. After passing an arch they stopped before a high 
building and seemed to be lost in thought in its contemplation. 

“This is the prison,” said one of them, and continued: 
“The leaders of the Servants af God were imprisoned here; 
there was a meeting before it, and people were demonstrating. 
A young pohce officer tried to disperse them. They threw 
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and stones at him. Then he went away and 
wliich passed over die bodies of the people 
It is not necessary to repeat my companion’s description 
of how human bodies look when crushed by a tank; or 
describe the expression of die face of the man, as the words 
came grimly from liis mouth. The writer asked: 

“Were they really violent ?’* 

“Not to my knowledge, diough I was an eyewimess to 
the tragedy here. I cannot say whether the stone and mud 
throwing were done actually by Red Shirts or by the mob, 
for there was tremendous excitement. 

“So far neither the report of the official committee which 
have investigated the ‘Red Shirt Movement,’ nor individuals, 
give any definite proof of violence on their part, beyond 
several instances of mud and stone throwing. That their 
presence excited the people there is no doubt.” 

They were all arrested and imprisoned. Did loss of property 
and personal hberty alter their faith ? There are some instances 
which show weakening in some of them, when they paid 
security or apologized to get release. There are also instances 
when they have refused. Two cases are interesting Haji Shah 
Nawaz Khan, the cousin of Abdul-Gaffar Khan, paid security 
for release. But this was badly received by his relatives, and 
they asked him to go back to prison to wash out the shame 
of his weakness. He shot himself, leaving a note in which he 
said that the disgrace could not be washed out by going 
back to prison; only death could cleanse him. Saiyid Wadud 
Badshah, a prominent worker, remained in prison imtil 1931, 
and when his old and decrepit father paid security that he 
might see his son before he died, the Saiyid was so ashamed 
of this sign or weakness that he shot himself. 

The male relatives of Abdul-Gaffiu: Khan were aU im- 
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(ed, including his ninety-five-year-old father. The c 
of one of his nephews, Obeidullah Khan, is typical. He was 
put in Charsadda prison where conditions were so filthy that 
he went on a hunger-strike of thirty-eight days. He was 
released, his term being only a month and a half. But before 
he got through liis convalescence he was again arrested and 
sent to Multan prison, where the conditions were as bad. As 
his request to be removed to another prison with better con¬ 
ditions was refused, he went on another hunger-strike of 
seventy-eight days, which is a record in all the Indian poHtical 
struggle at the time. In the end the authorities gave in, and 
he was removed to another prison where he recovered. The 
attitude of the father and the uncle is equally interesting. 
They took it calmly and towards the end of the fast, convinced 
of the boy’s approaching death, wrote a letter to the author¬ 
ities, asking how and where his body would be buried. 
However, before the letter was sent, the boy was removed 
and his fast ended. The best sign that at least a minority have 
taken non-violence not only in the letter but in the spirit is 
the lack of bitterness or complaint, or any change in their 
attitude to their English friends. The father said to a Hindu 
friend: “There is one thing about this government. They treated 
him wonderfully after the breaking of the fast. It is for tliis 
after-care that I was grateful. For tliat saved his Hfe.” 

All this shows the strengtli and force of the character of the 
Frontier men and their indomitableness. But it also shows 
that there is among them a new interpretation offeree, which 
is very unexpected. Non-violence is the only form of force 
which can have a lasting effect on the hfe of society and man. 
And this, coming from strong and fearless men, is worthy of 
study. For no amount of pacifism can change the world or 
bring about peace, until the really strong and the armed lay 
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dieir arms. In regard to non-violence in general 
Jawaharlal Nehru makes the following just remark: . . To 
submit to suffering for a cause without giving it or hitting 
back has a nobiUty and grandeur which forces recognition. 
And yet it is a thin line which divides this from suffering 
for suffering’s sake. . . .” One must admit that among the 
best and most convinced pacifists there is this martyrdom 
complex or a sadistic trend. It is extreme individualism or 
sadism of a sort. There is no social utility comiected with it. 
Again, Jawaharlal Nehru says: “There is always the possi- 
bihty for non-violence to be made a cloak for cowardice and 
inaction, as well as the maintenance of the status quo" This 
also is often true. The conscientious objector during the Great 
War, convinced as he may have been, suffered less than 
the men who were at the front. In those armies where the 
conscientious objector would be at once shot, one saw no 
conscientious objectors. The supreme test for faith in any¬ 
thing, religious or otherwise, must be the willingness of a 
man to lay down his hfe. Applied to India, Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
remark becomes even a greater reality. There were many 
Indians who received baton charges or went to prison. Yet 
some of them must have adopted non-violence because of 
physical timidity and a temperamental disHke to radical 
changes. But on the Frontiers in general, and in the case of 
Abdul-Gaffar Khan in particular, there was none of this. 
The suppression of civil disobedience on the Frontiers was 
quite different from that in India proper. Men did face death. 
There was no question of physical timidity, neither any 
excuse for inaction nor a desire to maintain the status quo in 
Abdul-Gaffar Khan’s case. He was working hard to change 
the Muslem, both as an individual and as a society. Although 
he based his simple ideology on religion, his interpretation 
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was SO universal, that instead of separating the Muslems 


from the rest of the world, he tried to make them so that 
they could co-operate with their fellow-men for the good of 


all. For the writer, his supreme importance lies in his having 
brought the simplest and truest conception of Islam into the 


hves of a most elemental people, though only for a limited 


number of them. 

At the moment Abdul-Gaftar Khan is out of prison. He is 
barred from active poHtics. He Hves at Wardha near Mahatma 
Gandhi, for whom he has great admiration and affection. 
His time there is divided between prayer and work (weaving, 
spinning, and working among villagers). The prayer part of 
it alone is no mean feat, for the daily Islamic prayers mean 
no end of bending the back; and for a man with chronic 
lumbago that is nothing short of heroism. True to his vows 
he leai a pure and simple life. He fasts weekly and keeps a 
silence day in the week. Though barred from active service 
to his cause he remains true to his ideal, which is that of 
hidependence by non-violent means. Neither gas bombs nor 
machine-guns nor prison will make him turn his face from 
his objective, he repeats. Although every Indian nationahst 
repeats the same phrase much oftener than Abdul-Gaffar 
Khan, yet it is only he who is called “PubUc Enemy.” If India, 
is to be governed as a colony, the British Govenunent is 
reasonable in calling Abdul-Gaffar Khan, a public enemy, and 
debarring him from active poUtical life; for he and his ideal, 
because of their dynamic quaHty, are contrary to Imperiahst 
interests. On tlie other hand, if one day the British Govern¬ 
ment deems it more profitable to have India as collaborator, 
th en Abdul-Gaffar Khan and his conception of Islam in action 
would be valuable assets. 

In the opinion of the writer, the late Dr. Ansari and Abdul- 
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&T Khan represent two fundamental principles in 
towards which the world is moving. With Dr. Ansari it was 
Democracy; or rather, the kind of Democracy he bcHcved in. 
It had nothing to do with the facile Democracy which backs 
a rabid Capitalism. And it is the only kind to which the 
Indian Moslem could submit, partly because he is uncon¬ 
sciously conditioned by his religion. The saHent point in Dr. 
Ansari’s “democracy,” and in others who thought like him 
among the Moslems, is the refusal to admit race basis in nation¬ 
hood. For Racism and Fascism must ever be contrary to the 
Moslem temperament. Therefore the Modem Hindu Socialist, 
especially such a type as Jawaharlal Nehru, will necess.arily 
find in Islam of this sort his strongest ally in India. That 
Jawaharlal Nehru himself recognizes this is evident in tlie 
following lines taken from his Autobiography, p. 577: 

I think the Muslem rank and file has more potentiality than the 
Hindu masses, and is likely to go aliead faster in a Socialist direction 
once it gets moving. Just at the moment the Muslem Intelligentzia 
seems to be paralysed intellectually as ivell as physically, and has no 
push in it. 

The italic part we will discuss later. What he says in 
regard to Muslem rank and file is true, and it brings us to 
Abdul-Gaffar Khan, that is, to the second trend in Islam— 
Socialism. Abdul-Gaffar Khan is a Socialist, a moderate and 
liberal one. He also deems Socialism the only political creed 
compatible with Islam. Study, experience, and observation- 
in the mind of the writer—^lead every student of Islam and 
Islamic society to this conclusion. The writer in her talks 
found out that the Muslem youth were more inclined to 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Socialist leader, than to any other in 
the political field. Jawaharlal Nehru s hold over the Muslem 
youth, since he has been tested as a leader, has increased. 







izations. There are a large number of young Muslems in the 
Congress Party; the Punjab Sociahst Party consists mostly of 
Muslems, and the Frontier Socialist Party has the largest 
membership in all India. This Socialist tendency on the Frontiers 
is specially significant because of the clearness and the forccful- 
ness of the people there. Therefore, one can say that the type 
of Democracy Dr. Ansari advocated, and the type of Socialism 
Abdul-rGaffar Khan represents, are in favour of the ideal of a 
common Indian nationhood for men of all faiths. 

“But,” says the Communahst, “Muslem and Hindu can 
never be welded into a single nation. There is a separate 
Mtrslem nation and a separate Hindu nation.” 

This brings us to another trend in Muslem India, the so- 
caUed Muslem Communalism. The reason why they are 
so called has been already explained when we’ told how 
there was no organized communalism which looked after die 
interests of the Muslem masses. Therefore, their basic principle 
so far has been to stand by a separate Muslem nation in India; 
and their psychology is that of fear of the Hindu Communahst 
who threatens to wipe out the Muslems whenever he gets a 
chance. The Hindu Communahst frankly admits his feeling, 
and there is a strong excuse for Muslem Communalism. 
Neidier is this fear of the Hindu Communahst only among 
the Muslem Communalists. It is gaining ground among the 
Muslem Intelhgcntzia in general, to whatever political view 
he may belong. Here is an extract from the letter of a Muslem 
inteUectual: 

I think that some if not all, the allegations made against the Hindus 
are correct. The anti-Muslem feeling is very strong, and I do not 
tliink even Mahatma Gandhi has succeeded in softening or modi- 
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o the latest news. And it is evident that Socii 
ground among the youth and the student organ- 
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feeling. The Muslems are right in resenting this attitu3C 
jut wrong in thinking that they want to seek refuge with the 
British Government, and they are undermining their o^vn position 
by withdrawing from the national camp and from most of the 
welfare associations. They want privileges and safeguards but 
their only hope, in my mind, lies in a harmonious combination 
of self-^sertion and generosity. 

Here is another extract which deals with die difficulty of 
association with die Hindu: 

They (Muslems) are helpless, ignorant and ashamed, misrepre¬ 
sented by everybody, unable to explain or to justify themselves. 
They cannot walk with the Congress because very few Congressmen 
believe in unity without uniformity, and there are many who 
gi'udge them the social values which diey have realized in their life. 
They cannot talk m terms of culture and progress, because historians 
have vihfied them beyond redemption. . . . What part can they 
take in nation-building ? If they work for the community they are 
communahsts; if in spmners’ association they are out of place as 
meat-eaters; and from uplift work (the work to aboUsh Untouch- 
abdity) a great Hindu himself has warned them off. 

This being the state of mind of the Muslem, helpless and 
ignorant when he is a member of the masses, a stranger in his 
country, and forbidden an active share of service when he is 
an intellectual, what can one expect the Muslem to do? 
To any student of Indian Muslem the answer is inevitably 
this: organize effort for the uphft of the Muslem masses even 
at the risk of being called a CommunaUst; for they are less 
taken care of than the Untouchables. Inaugurate Muslem 
spimiers’ associations, or any other association which is likely 
to bring economic reHef to the Muslem community; found 
schools, welfare associations. ... So far there is not much of 
any of this outside the Jamia centre, and what Abdul-Gaffar 
Khan has done for the Frontiers. And it is interesting to note 
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'ihe Muslems are realizing this and getting popular sup¬ 
port whenever they stand for economic uplift among the 
masses. The Proja Muslem party, formed on the basis of the 
economic demands of the tenantry of Bengal, defeated a most 
prominent Muslem Communalist, and one widi a title too. 

Sir Nizammeddin of Decca, in the last elections. Although 
Commimalism cannot solve the Indian puzzle, if the Muslem 
Communalist would leave his negativism in the economic 
and social field and work for the Muslem masses, it would 
bring relief and raise the standard of the Muslem masses. It 
would be more profitable for India if this were to be undertaken by 
non-Communalist Muslems. But the existence of the Muslem 
Commimalism is tied up with Hindu Communalism. It will 
last as long as Hindu Communalism lasts. 

Here is an extract from another Muslem intellectual wliich 
touches a sore spot in the Muslem heart: 


Since your departure “Nationalism” has hit them (Muslems) 
hard in tlie matter of language. It is a matter of historical fact that 
all the spoken languages of North India owe .their development 
to Muslem patronage, but now “Nationalism” has decided that 
words of foreign origin should be excluded from the national 
language, and it sho^d be called Hindi and not Hindustani —a 
name to which Muslem opinion had agreed—and it should look 
back to Sanscrit, which was never a spoken language, for not only 
technical terms but words of daily use. 

The writer belongs to that school of culture which stands 
for purity in language, therefore she should be on the Hindu 
side in this question. But she is not. The reason is because 
what she understands by purity is to bring the written language 
as near as is possible to the spoken. For technical terms she 
believes in international unity. 

What the Hindu calls foreign (Pensian and Arabic) is no 
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;er foreign to the Indian, Hindu or Muslem. The 
words for over a thousand years—^whatever their origin— 
has made the Indian more familiar with them than with 
obsolete Sanscrit terms. As for the technical, an outsider 
cannot see how the Sanscrit can supply terms which have 
been created together with the evolution of new science and 
modem thought. The triumph of the Hindi, in the first 
instance, may separate tlie national language more from the 
spoken and the Hving; in the second instance (technical 
side) even if Sanscrit were able to supply the technical 
terms, it would, be an obstacle for the intellectual and 
scientific internationalism which is a necessity for the good 
of us aU. 

This is the gist of what a Muslem intellectual of very broad 
view said to the writer in 1935: 

“Up to the latter part of the nineteenth century language 
evolved towards unity. The written language did increase tlie 
Sanscrit words but only by taking those which are of current use. 
It looked as if by calling our language Hindustani and dfoppmg 
the term Urdu and Hindi we would arrive at a single written 
language for cultural and educational purposes. Now the 
separatist tendency among the Hindus in language under the 
name of Hindi will disunite us more than rehgion has done 
in the past.” 

The despondency of the Muslem intellectual was further 
analysed by another Muslem, who at the same time throws 
light on the political aspect as well: 

“The Muslem intellectuals, unless they take to an imported 
‘ism’ of a sort, have lost their bearings. Let me tell you that 
when they take an imported poHtical creed it is mvariably 
Socialism. The trouble about Socialism in Muslem India is 
this: We have the Muslem Socialist who derives his pohtical 
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from his religion. He naturally appeals to the masses 
and has a future. But he invariably refuses to adapt it to the 
needs of time and confuses economic and theological issues; 
we have those who have taken Marxism and are more Marxist 
than Marx. And there are three things in Marxism—at least 
in its form in Soviet Russia—^which go against our grain: 
(i) Abohtion of ownership. . . . Islam holds property rights 
sacred, but could and would Hmit them. (2) Dictatorsliip and 
regimentation . . . Islam must have a reasonable amount of 
popular voice and control over the State. (3) Attack on 
rehgion. ... I need not tell you what this means to us all. 
Therefore, though the Marxists are the most definite and 
outspoken SociaHsts in India, tliey have no popular support. 
The masses must have economic relief and rehgion, in what 
proportion is not for me to say. Neither the educated 
and the intellectual, nor the masses among us, can do without 
rehgion, but they must liave and are clamouring for a definite 
and workable economic and pohtical system.” 

“What do you propose 

“Nothing. If we had a great mind among us who could 
formulate a Muslem Socialism of a workable sort it would 
give us aU an aim and unite us around a single idea. It 
would also fill the gap between the intelhgentzia and the 
masses.” 

“While waiting for the Muslem Karl Marx, what do you 
think the Muslem Intelhgentzia .should do ?” 

“Prepare the data to be used by the future Karl Marx. 

I know no Muslem student in Europe who has given us an 
objective historical thesis on the economic principles and their 
effects on Islamic society.” 

With all this in view one can say that the Muslem Intelh¬ 
gentzia seem paralysed because they are too progressive to 
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/^omfort in the theological entanglement of the great 
number of Muslem writers; and too universal in taste and 
doctrin«^ to admit Hindu Racist and Fascist tendency in 
language or in other fields. 

However, a recent letter from a Muslem from India indi¬ 
cates a softening of the tension between the Muslems and 
Hindus, thanks to Jawaharlal Nehru: 


Jawaharlal Nehru is to-day India's representative personality. He 
does not dominate the Congress and often has disagreements with 
its policy. But he is patient and tactful with the old, abiding by 
any basis of co-operation which Mahatma Gandhi suggests when 
he is called to mediate. To the young he is an ideal leader, and even 
among tlie Muslem youth he enjoys great prestige. He is definitely 
non-communal, and though his ideas on other-^subjects may be 
vaguely expressed he has never given cause for suspicion in this 
matter. I think there will be far greater chance of co-operation 
between the Hindus and Muslems when Jawaharlal Nehru really 
dominates the Congress. 

H^has several able Muslem lieutenants, and I think Socialism 
and regard for Jawaharlal Nehru go togedier in the minds of our 
youth. Lately several Maulanas who delivered theological lectures 
in the Jamia showed themselves pronounced Socialists, and I believe 
by degrees Sociahsm of some kind will unite the Muslems. For the 
present it seems nothing else can. 


CHAPTER XXV 


One Indian Nation or Two Indian 
Nations ? 

Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Ansari, Abdul- 
GafFar Khan, and quite a number of other leading figures 
under the banners of different “isms” stand for one Indian 
nation, the Comniunalist for two nations. But the Com- 
munalists must be divided into two categories, the moderate 
and the extreme. The moderate Communalist beheves in 
two nations, but he has a case and a system. He believes 
that two nations can live together subject to commimal 
organizations, and find a pohtical solution in separate elec¬ 
torates or some such expediency agreed upon by both sides. 
The extreme Hindu Communalist, though he accepts the two- 
nation basis, refuses to come to terms. His mentality is that 
of the early Aryan conquerors towards the Dravidians, or of 
the German Nazi towards the Jew. But die German and the 
Hindu situations differ. Jews are a few hundred thousands in 
Germany, while the Muslems are one-fifth in India proper 
and four-fifths in the Frontiers. Further, Germans are masters 
in their country, and Hindus are not. Pohtical exterminations 
can be done only by the consent and help of a third Power. 
Besides, there is a fundamental difference between the Muslem 
and Jewish mentahty. The Jew has a “portable Fatherland,” 
though he dreams of a time when he will eventually settle 
down and establish his Fatherland in Jerusalem. The Muslem 
has no “portable Fatherland.” He considers the soil from 
wliich he has sprung as much his own as it is the Hindu’s. 
As for the extreme Muslem Communalist, he is even a greater 
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;5^^&ibling-block in India’s struggle for independence than the 
extreme Hindu Communalist. He is no good for his com¬ 
munity, for he has no constructive plan for its upUft. As to 
his attitude towards the Hindus, he deludes himself that by 
the mere fact of calling himself a Moslem (without any under¬ 
standing of its broad and enduring principles), and by the 
capacity he has both for dying and killing more readily than 
the Hindu, he will easily dominate the Hindu in the future. 
Though he sincerely beUeves that Muslem India is a separate 
nation, he has never thought out whether it is possible or not 
to have two nations living in the same country in a modem 
State. Hence the moment it comes to a communal settlement 
on commtmal lines there seem two alternatives: either admit 
that a third Power must be there to keep the peace, or con¬ 
sider tliat India is face to face witli an everlasting impasse. 
But no one in India can dare declare openly tliat he stands 
for foreign domination, although he may think it necessary 
and inevitable under the circumstances. However, the events 
of the last few months indicate a slight swing towards a single¬ 
nation basis. And this swing for unity or co-operation between 
the Hindu and the Muslem is evident in the following instances; 

I. The orientation of the Muslem League. 

The writer refrained from presenting the Muslem League 
in the preceding chapter, for she was not able to understand 
its pohtics in 1935. Its members were composed of men of 
widely different poUtical oudooks. Further, no one talked of 
the League in any way which showed it as an arbiter of 
Muslem destiny. The events of the last few montlis have 
brought it into such public notice that it becomes necessary 
to explain its past and present orientation. 

The following is an extract from the letter of a Muslem 
Indian, a keen student of Indian pohtics: 
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Muslem League was founded in 1906 by the Aga Khan slhi 
others as a counterbalance to the Congress, which was becoming 
so extremist that our rulers thought it worth while to enlist Muslem 
support against it. But soon the progressive section of our com¬ 
munity entered and by-and-by took possession of it. In 1916 it held 
its first session at the same place as the Congress, and made what is 
known as the Lucknow Pact with the Congress, determining tlie 
rights and the positions of the Muslems. Up till 1922 there was 
full co-operation between them, the League along with the Khilafat 
Committee even taking ^^he initiative in the agitation carried on 
from 1918 to 1922 agaitist repression in India and anti-Muslem 
Imperialism in tire Near Ea^t. But after 1922 the League became 
anti-Hindu and reactionary, till it broke into two sections and lost 
all prestige. 

Last year, mainly through the efforts of Mr. Jinnah and the 
Nationalist Muslems—among whom HaHquzzaman was very pro¬ 
minent—the League was revived to serve as a platform for the 
progressive Muslems. For the present Mr. Jinnah and Haliquzzaman. 
arc its most prominent personalities, and in Bombay and the United 
Provinces it has succeeded in securing a not altogether negligible 
number of seats. Its aims are to be progressive, to co-operate with 
the Congress as an independent but sympatlietic body. 

The deduction made by the writer in regard to the League 
is that it becomes representative whenever it is led by the 
progressives and seeks a peaceful solution of Hindu-Muslem 
differences. 

IL A more positive sign of Hindu-Muslem unity is in 
the following newrs item the writer saw in the weekly issue 
of theManchester Guardian (August 7, 193 ?) • 

The ban on die entry of Abdul-Gaffar Khan into the North-West 
Frontier Province has been withdrawn by the provincial govern¬ 
ment. It was known that during his recent interview ivith the 
Viceroy Mr. Gandhi raised the question of the North-West Frontier, 
and particularly this prohibition on the entry of the local Congress 
party leader. 
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•ul-GafFar Khan’s personality and work has been deSit 
^th in the preceding chapter when tlie removal of the ban 
was not foreseen in India. As far as the writer can judge, his 
entry into North-West Frontier Province may mean two 
things: first, the majority of’ the most virile and compact 
Muslem group in India will work hand in hand with their 
Hindu countrymen on national issues. For those who know 
Abdul-Gaffar Khan’s hold over the Frontier Muslems and his 
prestige as a leader, there is no doubt about it. All Indian 
Muslems, whether they agree with Abdul-Gaffar Khan’s 
politics or not, are unanimous in declaring that he has achieved 
a remarkable transformation in the life of the Frontier Muslems. 
Besides the considerable social changes he has been able to 
bring about, he has been the means of making a large number 
of his countrymen take to industry, trade, vegetable gardening, 
and other peaceful occupations, and has saved them from the 
clutches of the moneylenders. Again, the Muslems of all shades 
of opinion agree that Abdul-Gaffar Khan is at the present 
the only Muslem leader who can work steadily among the 
masses and not merely rouse them to temporary exliibition 
of political or religious passion, llie second implication of the 
removal of the ban against Abdul-Gaffar Elhan’s entry into 
North-West Frontier Province is of equal importance. On 
page 338, when the removal was not even talked of, the 
writer said: “.. . if one day the British Government deems 
it more profitable to have India as collaborator, then Abdul- 
Gaffar Khan and his conception of Islam in action would be 
valuable assets.” Has that day come? And will the Indian 
triangle, namely die British, the Hindu, and the Muslem, 
co-operate for any length of time ? It is not possible to answer 
die questions yet. For the moment, the situadon in India is 
well expressed by a Hindu friend of standing: 
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situation in the country has improved. . . . We 
willing, in for a fair spell of progress and some amount 
of welfare work for the masses. How long it can last God only 
knows. ... 

Supposing the present signs pointing at the superior strength 
of those who stand for a single Indian nation should fail, 
will India then be led by Communahsts who believe in two 
Indian nations? Considering the progress achieved in India 
and the inabihty of a communalist organization to cope with 
the requirements of a modem nation, the writer is disposed 
to think it not possible for any length of time. Therefore, if 
the two-nations idea persists it has to have an utterly different 
basis. And the idea which presents a two-nations basis on a 
different plan from that of the communahsts is called the 
Pakistan National Movement, v/hich maintains that India, 
constituted as it is at the present, is not a single country but 
that it is a bi-national subcontinent comprising Pakistan and 
Hindustan—the national homes of two nations, MusUms and 
Hindus respectively. 

The foimder of the movement is considered to be Mr. 
Rahmat-Ah, a Muslem in the early forties, whom the writer 
interviewed in London first, and saw later in Paris. He is from 
Punjab. It is evident that the formative influences of Ins early 
youth led him to mix nationliood with rehgion, and his con¬ 
tact with die Hindus led him to beheve that the Muslems can 
expect no quarter from the Hindus, and must therefore either 
otganize themselves to meet the coming danger of Hindu 
domination, or go down for ever. In speaking about the 
British it was also evident that he was under the influence 
of what he read about European expansion, mosdy at the 
expense of Muslem nations, and the exploitadon of the subject 
peoples by Western Imperialism. 
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Rahmat-Ali finished his education in England, obtain¬ 
ing M.A. and LL.B. with honours from the Universities of 
Cambridge and Dublin. He was an able lawyer, interested in 
the creative side of political history, but he had forsaken the 
legal field and had founded the Pakistan National Movement 
in 1933. At the moment the dominating passion of Mr. 
Rahmat-Ali’s life seems to be the Muslem destiny in India. 
He can speak of it witli the kind of eloquence which reminds 
one of a lawyer pleading a case, but he can also speak of it 
with simphcity and feeling. The writer noticed that whatever 
bitterness he might have had against the anti-Muslem Hindu 
mentality which had hurt him in his youth, he does not allow 
it to influence his outlook in regard to Pakistan. Whether the 
Pakistan National Movement will ever have a practical value 
in tlie solution of the Hindu-Muslem problem is a huge inter¬ 
rogation point. But an impartial student of present India has 
to keep it in sight, for the forces which uphold the two nations 
idea in India are stfll considerable. 

The writer proposes to present the essence of the Pakistan 
National Movement in the words of its founder, based on the 
notes of this interview. 

“What is the origin of the Pakistan National Movement e” 

“For a satisfactory answer I must go through the history 
of the last eighty years. The Muslem Empire fefl in 1857. 
There is a point—a very important point—^in connection .with 
the Indian Muslems which is not clearly understood abroad. 
First the Muslems had their homelands in Pakistan; that is, 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province (also called .Afghan 
Province), .Kashmir, 5 ind, and Baluchistan. The name Pakistan 
I derived from the names of these five Provinces. The Muslems 
have lived there as a nation for over twelve hundred vears, . 
and possess a history, a civilization, and a culture of their own. 
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_^rea is separated from India proper (Hindustan) by the 

Jumna; and it is not a part of India. Although twelve hundred 
years ago there were Hindus and a Hindu Empire, since 
712, for over a thousand years, they (the Hindus) have been 
a minority community there. 

■ “The total population of Pakistan is 42 millions, of which 
32 millions are Muslems. Their racial origins are from Central 
Asia, and socially their type of civihzation is totally different 
from that of Hindustan, Islam, as a social, moral, and political 
system, is the key to, and the outstanding feature of, the 
Pakistani nation. I want you. Madam, to clearly understand 
tins basic point. The Muslems in Pakistan are in their national 
home. The Muslems in Hindustan (i.e. India proper) went 
there ais conquerors. Therefore Hindustan was the Muslem 
Empire, where for over nine hundred years they ruled over 
a vast native majority. But when diey lost this Colonial 
Empire, as distinct from Pakistan, the Muslems who settled 
in these Muslem Imperial Dominions of Hindustan became a 
minority commumty in Hindustan. I have nothing to say 
against it: it is a fact. 

“Now, the fifties of the last century were a critical period 
in their National as well as Imperial history. At the time 
of the fall of their empire, had the Muslems possessed 
leaders with vision and courage, they could liave preserved 
the national as wcU as territorial integrity of their homelands 
in Pakistan. The distinction between Pakistan and Hindustan 
(India proper) has beai, and shall ever be, clear as the midday 
sun. While in the former they are in their national home, in 
the latter they are a minority community, who had once 
ruled there by right of conquest. It is a tragedy that this his¬ 
torical reality was callously ignored. The two—^Pakistan and 
Hindustan —were confused. Hence the present catastrophe. 
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_ at this momentous hour, when the future of bo 

peoples—Pakistanis and Hindustanis—is being remoulded, 
this basic trath is being perverted by the interested parties— 
British Imperialists, Hindu Capitalists, and Muslem Careerists. 
While the British and the Hindu are consoHdating their 
respective positions, the Muslem pohticians are propagating 
theories fatal to tlie future of the Fatherland. 

“With few' honourable exceptions, the Muslem politicians 
are a crowd of careerists who can be divided into two cate¬ 
gories; (i) ‘Commuhalists’; they are pro-Bridsh, but anti- 
Hindu. Their poHcy is subservient to tlie British. (2) ‘Nation¬ 
alists’: they are pro-Hindu but anti-British. Their policy is 
subservient to Hindu Capitalism and Hindu Nationalism. 
But both the ‘Communalists’ and the ‘Nationalists’ have no 
poHcy of their owm. Nor have they ever considered that 
there is, and shall ever remain, a distinct Muslem Homeland 
in Pakistan, which must not be confused with Hindustan 
and Hindu Nationalist interests. 

“This state of affairs lasted till 1932. The Round Table 
Conferences in London, I930-I933. conceived the ‘Indian 
Federation.’ In that Federation, Pakistan was made only an 
administrative unit of and, therefore, under the Indian Federa¬ 
tion.’ Thus the Pakistanis were to be reduced to a mere 
minority community belonging to the Hindu nation and, sub¬ 
ordinated to the supremacy of Hindustan, they were to be 
pariahs in their own country. It is this grave menace to the 
national existence wliich has led us to create the Pakistan 
National Movement, which is founded on a political scheme 
based on an age-old reality hitherto ignored. Our scheme is a 
p lan for an independent and separate Pakistan composed of 
the five Muslem Provinces in the North and possessing equaHty 
of status with Hindustan, as wtith other civilized nations, in 
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imity of nations. The Movement holds that only this 
solution can ensure honourable existence to both nations— 
Muslems in Pakistan and Hindus in Hindustan—and, also, 
put an end to the exploitation of both by British Imperialism . 
We proposed it to the Round Table Conferences as well 
as to the Hindu delegates, and finally appealed to the 
Parliamentary Joint Select Committee. But both the British 
and die Hindu rejected our demand for national honour and 
justice. However, we are irrevocably determined to fight to 
the last.” 

“How are you going to obtain it without the consent of 
the British Government ?” 

“We have done our best to convince them that Pakistan 
for us is a life and death necessity. But they decline to consider 
our demand. And we, on our part, refuse to surrender our 
national heritage. They imagine that we are aiming at the 
revival of the old Muslcm Empire; that we are Pan-Islamists. 
While they appreciate Hindu Nationalism, Pakistani National¬ 
ism they consider to be ‘Empire’s Danger Spot.’ It is a mistake, 
an aberration. True, the Pakistan National Movement aims 
at the reintegration of the Muslem nation in Pakistan; but 
that does not make us anti-British or anti-Hindu; We are not 
even Pan-Islamists. We are simply Pakistanis and our faith 
fortunately happens to be Islam. That is all. We are as 
proud of our history as we are confident of our future. We 
know that within Hindustan we wilt be a minority community^ 
but, outside it, a virile nation of forty-two millions. 

“To realize the true position of our Fatherland, Madam, 
permit me to remind you that we, thirty-two milhon Muslems 
of Pakistan, constitute about one-tenth of the whole Muslem 
world. Again, out of a total number of fifty-four nations who 
arc members of the League of Nations, no fewer than fifty- 
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re smaller than Pakistan—both in population and in ar^ 
Our area is four times that of Italy, three times that of Ger¬ 
many, and twice that of France; and our population seven 
times that of Australia, four times that of Canada, twice that 
of Spain, and equal to France and Italy, considered indivi¬ 
dually. We have every reason to be proud of our Fatherland, 
and we are resolved to defend its national integrity against any 
invasion, be it of ideas or arms, and Muslcm or non-Muslem. 

“I admit that in the present struggle our back is to the 
wall, but we remember that in this very land our forefathers 
successfully faced far worse situations than we have to meet 
to-day. For us it is a question of ‘To be or not to be.’ We 
know that Pakistan is our destiny. It may or may not be 
realized in my lifetime; but, with time, it is sure to command 
recognition and become for tlie people of Pakistan an ideal 
worthy of the highest dedication.” 

“What is the position of the Pakistan National Movement 
in the territories which comprise Pakistan?” 

“The seed sown in 1933 has taken root and our work is 
progressing favourably. The Pakistan National Movement 
has its propaganda centres all over Pakistan. In all Provinces 
of the Fatherland we have our organizations. Apart froni 
pamphlets, tracts, handbills, and other Hterature issued regu¬ 
larly by the Provincial centres, a weekly newspaper under the 
title of Pakistan is being published to propagate the ideals of 
the Movement. The mass of the young and energetic are 
with us and they know that ‘Self-preservation is the first law 
of Nature.’ It is our faith that we of tliis generation are 
ordained by fate to protect Pakistan which will be the heritage 
of our posterity. 

“The present may frown upon us, but I have my eyes fixed 
on the future, which is sure to smile on our sacred cause. 
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moment arrives, we will face the ordeal like 
sons of Pakistan.” 

“When and if the Pakistan ideal is realized, could it be 
economically self-sufficient ?” 

“Why not? Pakistan has vast resources—^both moral and 
material, and with the exit of British Imperialism and 
Hindu capitalism we can surely pay our way. The top-heavy 
administration must disappear and administrative services 
must be made to work for the nation, not the nation for 
the services. The whole administration is now recruited by 
soulless bureaucracy on a lavish scale of remuneration, and 
is run in the interest of both British Imperialism and Hindu 
capitalism, but mostly at the cost of the poor taxpayer and 
pauperized peasantry. I have fully worked out that side of 
our national life and, quite frankly, I have no doubts on that 
account. 

“We have a first-class port in Karachi, and a beautiful coast¬ 
line for fine harbours. Pakistan has the most productive soil 
on the bi-national sub-continent, and it teems v/ith every 
variety of agricultural produce. Even our mineral resources 
are in no way inconsiderable. Our commerce and industry 
are growing. In addition to the indigenous textile industries, 
cotton and woollen nulls are already working in Pakistan. 
When these resources are added to the revenues derived from 
the customs, posts and telegraph, excise, land revenue, income 
tax, and railways, which now go to the Government of Lidia, 
we can look forward confidently to our future.” 

“Have you thought out the form of government Pakistan 
aims at ?” 

“Our first aim is to achieve independence for Pakistan— 
both from British Imperialism and from Hindu capitalism. 
For the moment this question ecLpscs all other questions. As 
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form of government, one thing is certain. It will ^ 
fmidamentally both democratic and socialistic. Whether it 
will be federal or unitary can be left to be determined later 
by the free will of the nation, when w'^e have secured the 
existence of the Fatherland.” 

“What win be the effect of the Pakistan National Move¬ 
ment on the Muslem-Hindu problem 

“The Movement offers the only permanent and honourable 
solution of that age-old problem. Any understanding and 
co-operation between individuals as well as nations, if it is 
to be lasting, must be based on mutual respect for the rights 
of one another. Given honourable existence to both nations 
—Muslems in Pakistan and Hindus in Hindustan—the national 
pride of each will be satisfied, and the historic clash replaced 
by neighbourly goodwill and friendly co-operation. 

“The British and the Hindu, with different motives, have 
tried to confuse the underlying causes of the problem. But 
the incontestable fact remains that, in its fundaments, the clash 
is neither inter-religious, nor inter-communal, nor even economic. 

It is, in fact, an inter-national conflict between two national ambitions 
—Muslem for survival and Hindu for supremacy. 

“The Hindu refusal to recognize Pakistan is at the root of 
the problem. To Pakistan they deny that right of self-deter¬ 
mination which they claim for Hindustan. They allege that 
Pakistan is a part of Hindustan because thousands of years ago 
their Empire extended to parts of Pakistan, and that this had 
made it theirs for all time. True, before our advent in a.d. 712 
certain parts of Pakistan were included in the Hindu Empire. 

But does that fact make Pakistan tlieirs for ever? If so, we 
could claim Hindustan, as it was part of our empire for a 
thousand years. 

“You see, Madam, in disputing our right to Pakistan on 
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basis they bring into question theirs to Hindustan. Jj 
Hindustan is theirs because they form three-quarters of its inhabi¬ 
tants, Pakistan is ours because we constitute four-fifths of its popu¬ 
lation. We have acquired our title to Pakistan by the same 
canons of international law which have given them theirs to 
Hindustan. For the last twelve hundred years we have sacri¬ 
ficed the flower of our youth, not only in the defence of our 
title to Pakistan, but also in the service of Hindustan. We 
have lost Hindustan, but it is ridiculous for anyone to suppose 
tliat, in any circumstances, we will ever surrender Pakistan. 

“Their claim to Pakistan on the basis of bygone empire is 
simply absurd. We had our empires, as they had theirs, and 
with them disappeared their boundaries. Therefore the sooner 
we forget the imperial frontiers the better for us both. Let 
the dead past bury its dead. The present degradation of both 
nations urgently caUs upon us to put an end to this tragic 
folly. We all have lessons to learn from our present plight, 
but none, surely, is more plahi than that Pakistan and Hindustan 
should live as good neighbours. 

“If the Hindus were realistic they would understand and 
accept the honourable solution proposed by the Pakistan 
National Movement. It is my unalterable conviction that only 
the firm estabUshment of an independent Pakistan can finally 
solve the Muslem-Hindu problem. The Jumna is the boundary 
river between Pakistan and Hindustan, and across it we stretch 
our hand of goodwill and friendship *10 Hindustan. Will they 
grasp it in the spirit of good neighbours, recognizing Pakistan 
as we do Hindustan ?“ 

“How wfll it, affect the position of the forty-five million 
Muslems in Hindustan proper ?” 

“The truth is that in this struggle tlieir thought has been 
more than a wrench to me. They are the flesh of our flesh and 
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of our soul. We can never forget them; nor they, us. 
Their present position and future security is, and shall ever 
be, a matter of great importance to us. As things are at present, 
Pakistan will not adversely affect their position in Hindustan. 
On the basis of population (one Muslem to four Hindus), 
they will stiU be entitled to the same representation in legis¬ 
lative as well as administrative fields which they possess now. 
As to the future, the only effective guarantee we can offer is 
that of reciprocity, and, therefore, we solemnly undertake to 
give all those safeguards to non-Muslem minorities in Pakistan 
which will be conceded to our Muslem minority in Hindustan. 

“But what sustains us most is the fact that they know we 
are protecting Pakistan in the highest interest of ‘the MiUet.’ 
It is as much theirs as it is ours. While for us it is a national 
citadel, for them it will ever be a moral anchor. So long as 
the anchor holds, everything is or can be made safe. But once 
it gives way, all will be lost. 

“Times come when even brothers have to part. Cruel as 
such times naturally are, the highest good of the Millet must 
come before everything else. Grave and grievous dangers 
threaten the heart of our Millet on the bi-national sub-continent 
and, if we are to live, we must plan our future in terms of 
centuries. We firmly hold diat for the being and well-being 
of the Pakistani as well as Hindustani Muslems, only the 
ideals of the Pakistan National Movement point the way to 
salvation. 

“The nobler spirits among them appreciate this truth and 
are, therefore, actively supporting the Movement. They are 
fully conscious of the fact that Pakistan’s struggle is as vital 
to them as it is to us. We all know diat the idea of earth- 
rootedness is repugnant to Islam. The world is remoulding 
itself, and political boundaries are disappearing before the tide 
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-oral and spiritual allegiances. Sooner or later, but sooner 
rather than later if we can make it, Nature’s decrees are 
bound to be obeyed. Therefore, if all of us hold fast and 
remain true to our teachings, we have every hope that the 
future will see us even closer to one another than we are 
at, present.” 

“Isn’t there an alternative in ‘one Indian nationhood’ for ' 
you all ?” 

“No, Madam, certainly not! We are not Indians: we are 
Pakistanis. We can understand ‘one Indian nationhood’ for 
the Indians themselves; but for us, the Pakistanis, it would 
mean our national death. Has any nation in the history of the 
world ever committed national suicide in the interest of its 
neighbours’ unity? I believe not. Defeat is a curse, but sur¬ 
render, a sin. We know tliat the British Imperialist and the 
Hindu Nationalist, for purposes of their own, want us to 
commit self-strangulation in the name of ‘United India.’ But 
this we will never do. To unite India is one tiling, to usurp 
Pakistan another. 

“Don’t you think. Madam, that India is vast enough to 
hold us both as distinct nations? Permit me to remind you 
that it is equal to Europe without Russia. Whilst in Europe, 
in about the same area as that of Inilia, and with about the 
same population, there live and flourish no fewer tlian thirty 
nations—all with one and the same religion, the same civiliza¬ 
tion, and the same economic system, surely it is not only 
possible, but highly desirable for our fundamentally distinct 
nations to Hve under our own separate national governments 
in Pakistan and Hindustan. 

“Geographical division and ethnical distinction apart, please 
don’t forget the ‘Himalayas’ of human heart and soul. Our 
religion, culture, history, tradition, literature, economic sys- 
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succession, and marriage are funda¬ 
mentally different from those of the Hindus. These differences 
are not confined to the broad basic principles. Far from it. 
They extend to the minutest details of our lives. We, Mushms 
and Hindus, do not inter-dine; we do not intermarry. Our 
national customs and calendars, even our diet and dress are 
different. In the presence of these incontrovertible realities to 
try to unite us pohtically and physically by destroying die 
Pakistani nationhood would be the most grievous of disasters. 
Like every other nation in the world we have a definite 
mission for the service of mankind, which we can fulfil only 
if we protect the purity of the Pakistani soul. Therefore for us 
to seal our national doom in the interest of ‘One Indian 
Nationhood’ would be a treachery against our posterity, a 
betrayal of our history, and a crime against humanity for 
which there could be no salvation.” 

According to a considerable number of Muslems in or out of 
pohtics whom the writer questioned in regard to the Pakistan 
National Movement, its adherents are mostly in Punjab or 
among Muslem students who live abroad. Furtiier Indian 
Muslem opinion affirms that, with Adbul-Gaffar IChan in the 
North-West Frontier Province, no opposing poUtical idea 
would be considered seriously by the Frontier folk. How¬ 
ever, it is the last political trend of thought or plan for the 
solution of the Hindu-Muslem problem which the writer has 
come across. 
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And the British ? 

The third element in the Indian Melting-pot, namely, the 
British, is the most negligible in number. But they liave a 
greater say m India’s destiny than the other two, not excepting 
the Hindus, the largest in number. The hundred thousand 
Englishmen ruling over 350 million Indians have meant the 
triumph of the West with its technique, material civilization, 
and moral backbone. It still is a force to be reckoned with in 
aU its aspects. 

What did the English get in the way of a new spiritual 
outlook by their contact with the old civilizations of India ? 
It is better to look for the answer in the English books. Here 
what meets the eye in connection with India can only be 
recorded. 

The whole English adventure in India was based on econo¬ 
mic expansion. And it stands to reason that the conquest of 
die vast sub-continent was made by a commercial company. 
Yet it would be wrong on the part of the materialist historian 
to say diat it was diat and nothing else. Prestige and glory 
must have played a great part in it. If the capitalist in England 
provided the motive and die expense once, the soldiers and 
the administrators had to play their part—a far more difficult 
one. It is doubtful whether, without the daring English youth 
who had to spend their superfluous energy, without the 
unusual abifity of the administrator, the venture could have 
been possible or endured. Yet from the mflitary point of 
view no empire has been more easily conquered. It was not 
the conquering which was so difiicult, it was the ability to 
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it and change it to the degree the EngHsli have. 
English genius was evident in the way it handled existing 
reahdes in order to estabHsh its rule. And one of the existing 
realities was the Hindu-Muslem friction. Mahatma Gandhi 
said at the Round Table Conference, “We have chapter and 
verse given to us by Hindu and Mussulman historians to say 
that we were living in comparative peace.” 

This might have been the case, for it was in the interest of 
the Miislem administration to reduce frictions, to have as 
united a people as they could manage, for they had no outside 
centre. Though an empire, it was an empire in which tlie 
Muslem had his home. It was not a colony. Withal it must 
not be imagined that there was no Hindu-Muslem question. 
It was always there as a strong potential force to be used by 
any conquering people. The point for the Indian to remember 
is tliat the British have shown more ability to use Hindu- 
Mulscm differences than the Muslem and Hindu who empha¬ 
size them, though doing so is against their proper interest. 
Yet the British rule does not rest only on “divide and rule.” 
Every clement which could be an asset they have used, and 
those elements in their favour have profited from the British 
rule. It may clarify the situation to repeat the elements in 
favour of British rule. 

Native rulers come first. Their internal and external security 
is dependent on the British. The Htde finger of the British 
Resident has a greater power than all the paraphernaha and 
sacred and hereditary rights of the rulers. Some of them have 
liiade successful attempts in the way of public works and 
education j Nevertheless they represent an old-fashioned 
despotism. Neither can they afford to have anything else. 
For the Muslem ruler rules over a Hindu majority, and the 
Hindu ruler over a Muslem majority in most of the cases. 
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whether the power of the British has been beneficia 
or not for the masses in the native states, it is difficult to make 
a statement, for opinions vary. But one thing certain is that 
the educated in the native states are constantly comparing 
their states with British India. A strong extremist Indian, who 
is against British rule* said to the writer, “I have to go from 
our state to British India from time to time to breathe freely. 
One suffocates in this atmosphere.” 

Next come the upper middle-class and die big landowners. 
They find their security under British rule. Further, the 
demand of the civil service and other administrations for a 
large number of native recruits still makes die British the 
bread-giver for die middle-class Indian youth. 

Then come what are vaguely called the Hberals. The term 
is not used in die sense it is either in England or on the Conti¬ 
nent. Some of the leading figures, such as Mahatma Gandhi 
and the late Dr, Ansari, were liberals in the Continental sense. 
But what the Indian calls a Hberal usually means one who 
through interest, fear of disorder, an over-emphasized West¬ 
ernization, or sheer snobbery, believes that British rule must 
be maintained in India for the benefit of India. 

The masses on the other hand have been impoverished, and 
are worse off for British rule. The increase in their numbers 
do not mean either prosperity or happiness. Slum populations 
increase everywhere, and India for its greatest part is a rural 
slum. Naturally, better transport and scientific methods of 
handling epidemics and famine have been a factor in this 
increase. One can say that the anti-British feeling would be 
strongest among the masses the moment anyone makes them 
reahze that their misery is due to the present rule. Withal, 
die pohtical institutions and ideas due to the British have 
penetrated the masses as well. India is on the whole more 
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itutioiially-minded than any other Eastern country tne 
~^ter knows. The fact that 30 milhons voted in the last 
elections, including veiled women, is a proof that Consti¬ 
tutionalism is a strong factor, and even the masses look up 
to it as the means of bettering their condition. 

Nor is this penetration only in the political domain. The 
influence of English culture and the British educational insti¬ 
tutions have already been commented upon. Behind all this 
there are also the armed forces of the British. Hence the eventual 
shape of India depends largely on the attitude of the British 
Government. Socialism, Nationalism, Communalism, One 
Nation, Two Nations, etc., will be affected by the favour 
or disfavour of the British Government. And what will be 
the line of the British Government in regard to India’s 
ultimate Eidependence f 

At this point one has to stop and ponder over empires in 
general. Why have they been formed ? Leaving all procedure 
and motives out, one historical fact remains—tliere has been 
a perpetual tendency for the agglomeration of peoples under 
the name of empire. Small nations as such rarely remained 
so for any length of time. When they had the backbone tliey 
always conquered some other nation. When small nations 
could not afford conquests the next thing they invariably did 
was to form alliances, confederations; in brief some sort of 
connection with a big nation, or with other small nations. 
One has to find some explanation for the forced or voluntary 
coalescence of nations. The obvious one suggests security and 
economic dependence. Somehow humanity cannot get away 
from them. The post-war period has been one for the breaking- 
up of empires. The very words Empire and Imperialist have 
come to mean something bad. But hardly had small nations 
found themselves turned into independent nations, than they 
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forming alliances and confederations which are b 
onT security and economic interest. The second point to note 
in the post-war worlds is the change in the attitude of the tw'o 
great empires witlr colonies—^namely, France and Britain. 
It looked for a time as if colonies were on the way of becoming 
co-operators. There was, anyway, a tendency to loosen die 
hold, a tendency towards a greater consideration for the 
colonial people. If the world had been in a setded state, there 
might have been some cliance of co-operation between the 
colonized and die colonizer. But there arc dangerous interro¬ 
gation points on the horizon. There is Italy and there is 
Germany. Both are inspired by motives which lead to con¬ 
quest—^prestige, glory, race-pride, economic expansion, etc. 
How are the old empires going to face the new pretenders 
and rivals ? What will be the attitude of the subject races ? 

And it is diis new situation which makes it difficult to 
foretell the British attitude towards India in the near future. 
Will she give complete independence to India and enlist her 
on her side in the coming fray ? Or will the world wimess a 
period of repartition of the weaker and subject races between 
the stronger nations? All these questions cloud the horizon, 
and no one can tell what the British attidude in India will 
be. Such being the, case the student of Indian history must 
look at the clues of the Indian Puzzle and reason out as best 
he can. Nationalism, Socialism, peace, bloody struggle, unity, 
separation are all there. Not only they, but “the beginning 
of time,” and “the end of time,” outlooks and influences are 
also there to give all the others a particular form. Therefore, 
the eye-wimess who tried to study India objectively from every 
angle in her power reached one conclusion—the impossibility 
of an individual or national action or salvation. And this is 
best illustrated by a simple story told by Jane Adams in the 
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ig session of the Fellowship of Faiths in 1933, quoted 
by Harijan in its March number (1937): 


There was a woman down at the bottom of a pit where she 
felt so very hot and uncomfortable that she sent prayer after prayer 
to the throne above, begging that she might be taken out. Finally 
the word came down to her, that if she could think of one un¬ 
selfish thing she had done it might be sufficient to save her. She 
thought and thought a long time, and because she Had been a very 
selfish person she simply could not tliink of one really unselfish act. 
Finally she remembered that one day she was sitting in front of her 
house preparing some carrots for dinner; a blind beggar came along 
and asked for somediing to eat—and she gave him a bad carrot. 
She realized that it was not a remarkably fine deed, but as it was 
the only one she could think of, she sent that up as her one un¬ 
selfish act. Very soon there came down into the pit a carrot on a 
string. She was told to take hold of it. Clinging to the carrot she 
went up and up into an atmosphere less lurid where she was getting 
quite comfortable. Then all of a sudden, as she looked down she 
saw that somebody was hanging on to her feet, and as she gazed 
further down she was horrified to see that somebody was hanging 
on to his feet, and someone on his, so that there was a long line of 
humanity suspended below her. Suddenly she realized that die 
carrot was bad—a rotten one, in fact, so that she grew frightened 
and thought that it would break. She called down, ‘Xet go of me; 
it is my carrot. It is my chance to get up!’’ And immediately the 
carrot did break—and they all went down together. 

And Jane Adams concluded: 

No one is going to get up by himself; we must all go up 
togedier if we go up at all. 
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le Challenge of the North-West Frontier 
by Rev. C. F. Andrews . 

^rown Suo* Clothe 6s* Paper, ^s* 6d, 

C. F. Andrews’s book strikes a new note. He challenges the vast military 
expenditure in a poverty-stricken country; the need for a strong defence 
force against possible invasion now that Russia is in the League^ and for 
subduing hostile tribes by bombing, when world opinion is seeking to 
eliminate this method of warfare. He suggests the time is overdue for 
reviewing the situation. 

The book is well doaimented with official and unofficial information. 
It gives vivid pictures of men who have made Frontier history in other 
fields than those of military achievement. The late Dr. Pennell, for example, 
of whom a Commander-in-Chicf is reported to have said that he “was 
worth two regiments on the Frontier.” And Khan Abdul Ghatfer Khan, 
known in India as the “Frontier Gandhi,” who is serving a term of two years’ 
imprisonment for a speech made about the Frontier in Bombay, 1934* 


India and the Pacific 
by C. F. Andrews 

La. Crown 81/0. Cloth, 6s. Paper, 35. 6 d. 

This volume gives the results of many different visits by the author to the 
Pacific, while dealing with the Indian problem in that area. On three occasions 
he visited Fiji, Australia, and New Zealand on behalf of the Indians who 
had emigrated to Fiji under the intolerable conditions of indentured labour. 
He explains the marvellous recovery which they have made since that effete 
labour system was abolished. He discusses the relation of Australia and New 
Zealand, both to the Indian problem in Fiji and also to India itself. In dealing 
with this subject he comments on the “Wliitc Australia” policy, and suggests 
some important modifications. 

He then surveys the Indian dispersion in the North Pacific with which 
he has become familiar through many visits. There is much new material 
concerning India’s close relation to China and Japan, which will be of deep 
interest to the Western reader. 

In the end, he deals with the Indian migration from the Punjab to British 
Columbia, which resulted in the Komagata Maru incident. He pictures India, 
in the future, as having a far larger share in the Pacific, both politically and 
commercially, than appears likely at the present time. 


India: Today and Tomorrow 
by Margarita Barns 

La. Crown Svo. Illustrated 1$. 6d. 

“Mn. Bams has written a useful and readable book about the outstanding 
political problems in India.”— Listener 




India and the World 

by Jawaharlal Nehru 

Third Impression $s. 

“He sees the world in chdnge, tending ever more towards the Socialist ideal 
of freedom, social, economic, and political. ... It is wcU that we should sec 
ourselves through the eyes of an Indian Nationalist leader, unflattering though 
the portrait may be to our self-esteem.”— The Times 


Southern India 

ITS POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
by Gilbert Slater 
Foreword by Lord Willingdon 

Demy Illustrated i$s» 

“The main purpose of the book is to throw a light on Indian, and especially 
South Indian, economic problems. Dr. Slater has succeeded in this, and he 
has also made it clear that he is no mere theorist but a practical economist 
who conceived and carried out constructive plans beneficial to the country 
and to the people/'—Sir Frederick O'Connor in the Sunday Times 

India’s Balance of Indebtedness 
1898-1913 
by Y. S. Pandit 

Demy 8ro. * ^d. 

“Mr. Pandit makes a thorough examination of India's indebtedness for 

fifieen years before the Great War_Mr. Pandit gives sound reasons 

for the conclusion that while in India economic adjustments take pbee 
slowly, they are governed by the same laws and occur in the same manner 
as elsewhere.*'— Observer 


Hindu Customs and Their Origin 
by Stanley Rice 

Foreword by h.h. the maharajah the gaekwar op baroda 
Demy Suo. 7 ^* ^d. 

“Many . . . interesting aspects of Hinduism—the Brahmans, the Untouch¬ 
ables, the cult of the cow, and some Maratha customs—are examined in this 
thoughtful book. That it will help many of those who read it to understand 
something of Hinduism cannot be doubted. It is equally likely to excite 
controversy.*'— Times Literary Supplement 


The Empire of the Nabobs \^| 

A SOCIALIST HISTORY OF BRITISH m)IA 
by Lester Hutchinson 
Crown 8vo, Author of Conspiracy at Meerut js. 6d, 

The Chronicle of the English in India is one of the most Colourful and 
important records in world history. There is scarcely any parallel to the 
creation of a great empire by those English merchant adventurers who, in 
the lust for pltmder and trade, infested the Moghul Dominions in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, shattering feudal economy and finally 
converting India into a vast market for British manufactured goods and 
capital investments. 

The present work gives a new interpretation of this history, applying to 
it for the first time the economic and political theories of Socialism, and 
analysing from this standpoint the political causes and effects of the rise and 
decline of the British Indian Empire. 

“There is remarkable objectivity and fairness in Hutchinson’s general approach 
to history, combined with an easy style which makes it possible to read his 
book as quickly as a novel. . . . This excellently written and informative 
book.”— New Leader 

Moslem Women Enter a New World 

by Ruth Frances Woodsmall 

Demy Svo. Illustrated 125.6 d. 

The book surveys the broad tendencies affecting the position and status 
of women in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Transjordan, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, 
and India, and examines the situation in these lands from various angles 
—the custom of veihng, early marriage age, polygamy, divorce, education, 
economic opportunity in professional and commercial life, health, political 
aspirations, and religious attitudes. It is a thoughtful study based on careful 
social-research methods, but it has at the same time a wealth of illastrative 
material which makes it of equal interest to the general reader and to the 
student of social and religious change. 

“Emancipation is Miss Woodsmall’s theme. She has lived for nine years in 
Turkey and Syria, and has travelled in Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Iran and India; 
and she is able to throw fresh light on many facets of the movement and its 
special problems.”— Press and Journal 

The Psychology of a Suppressed People 

Crown Sue. hi C. Hemrich 

“After discussion of various aspects of the psychology of untouchability the 
author, with great confidence and originality because he is drawing on his 
own experience of mission work in Rawalpindi, discusses the Indian Church 
at work. He has much to say about the relationship between white and 
Indian worken, and he reveals some remarkable facts about the enlistment of 
Christian sweepers in an evangelistic campaign.”— Times Literary Supplement 
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le Co-operative Movement in the PunjapLCT 

by Sh. Ata UUah 


Lecturer in EconomicsyMuslim University, Aligarh 
Preface by C. R. Fay 

Reader in Economic History, University of Cambridge, and Chairman of the 
Horace Plunkett Foundation 

Demy Svo, i6s. 

This work presents a full-length picture of the development of Co-operative 
s principles in the Punjab during the tiiirty years in which the movement 
has been under way in Northern India. Considered to be the premier Co- 
operators* Province in India, the Pimjab affords unique opportunities for the 
study of Co-operation among backward peoples. By giving a conspectus 
of the whole historical process—from the starting of the earliest Societies to 
the national Rural Reconstruction schemes of to-day—the book should 
prove an invaluable addition to the literature of Co-operative endeavour. 
“Competent work ... it treats of the economic reahties which underlie 
and dictate the politics of India. He has written something more than an 
economic treatise; for his narrative is set in the actualities of Punjab life . . , 
he shows what has been done and wliat still remains to be done in rural 
progress ... he reveals an individual point of view based on experience; 
and throughout he writes with the simplicity and intellectual honesty of a 
true enquirer.**— Spectator 


Agricultural Marketing in Northern India 

by S. A. Husain 

Demy Bvo, iss* 

In this book is attempted a clear and thorough examination of the organi¬ 
zation and finance of the marketing of the staple agricultural products in 
Northern India. The work represents the fint systematic study of its kind. 
Contemporary marketing conditions are fully explained, and the defects 
critically analysed. Special stress is laid upon the future programme. The 
book is fully documented, and contains information not previously published. 
It is lucidly written, and is intelligible to the general reader as well as to 
the serious student of the subject. 


Economic and Social Aspects of Crime 
in India 

by B. S. Haikerwal, LL.B., Ph.D. 


Demy Svo, los. net 

“A fascinating book, skilfully arranged ... is worth careful study by every¬ 
one who has to do administrative and judicial work in India, and is very 
good reading besides.**— Spectator 
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Industrial Organization in India 

by P. S. Lokanathan 

tty ifo. tss. net 

This work, the fint scientific study of its subject, traces the origin, evolution, 
and features of the managing-agency system of industrial organization which 
is pc^liar to India. It examines the influence of this system on the growth 
and structure of industry. It explains the diflereuces in methods and organi¬ 
zation between Indian and British managing-agency firms in India, and 
shows how administrative integration is secured under the system, especially 
as practised by British firms. The future of this historic system is now much 
discussed in India. On the question the author holds the view that, faulty in 
some respects as it is, the system deserves to be reformed rather than scrapped. 
Various proposals arc made to this end. 

The book also deals with the various factors w'hich have influenced the 
structure and the localization of industry. An account of the prevalent methods 
of fmancing industry is followed by a thorough investigation of the problem 
of industrial finance, and of the lines on which it may be solved in India in 
the light of foreign experience. The book concludes with an examination 
of the efficiency of the Indian industrial worker in relation to wages and the 
standard of living. 

**The whole book is . . . a valuable contribution to functional anthropology.*’ 
—Listener 

Mauryan Public Finance 

by M. H. Gopal, M.A., Plji.D,(Econ.Loncl.), F.R.StatS. 

Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Mysore, Mysore 
Demy Bvo. I2s. 6 d, net 

The great Mauryan Empire of the third century b.c. is believed to be the 
background of the I^utillya Arthassdtra. Professor Gopal, basing his studies 
mainly on Kautillya, out also drawing comparisons from other parts of the 
ancient world, especially Athens, presents the public finance of the Mauryan 
period in the light pf modem economics. More than two thousand yean age 
the Mauryans were drawing revenue from land, mine.s, sales, taxes, duties, 
poll tax, etc.; were expending money for civil servants, royal housel^pld. 
education, poor relief, irrigation, army, police, etc.; and were retaining a 
surplus each year against war. 

The Saiva School of Hinduism 

by S, Shivapadasundaram 

Demy Svo. 6s. net 

“An illuminating study of that important section of the Hindu religion.”— 
Liverpool Post andMercury 

All prices are net 
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